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Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Satisfaction — and  Three  Headlines 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  an  Annual  Convention 
been  so  generally  satisfying  to  ineinbers  as  the  great 
meeting  of  last  month. 

On  all  sides  we  hear,  and  still  can  hear,  expressions 
of  appreciation  and  complete  satisfaction  over  the 
various  sessions  and  the  new  and  inspiring  notes 
which  were  sounded. 

The  attendance  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Dur¬ 
ing  part  of  Convention  Week  there  were  five  or  six 
meetings  in  progress  at  the  same  time  and  in  each 
of  such  group  sessions  the  attendance  was  large 
enough  to  have  been  encouraging  to  any  general 
session  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  prepared  programs  were  quite  uniformly  of 
high  standard  ainl  the  informal  discussions  provoked 
were  decidedly  interesting  to  all. 

Practically  every  phase  of  retail  operation  came 
in  for  study  and  discussion  during  the  Convention 
and  it  is  difficult  to  narrow  the  focus  to  a  few  topics 
which  perhaps  were  more  timely  in  their  significance 
than  others.  It  seemed  to  us,  however,  that  judging 
from  the  amount  of  interest  they  created  there  were 
three  outstanding  elements  in  the  program  which  are 
bound  to  have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  merchants 
and  merchandising  operation  during  the  next  few 
years. 

These  were  the  following: 

1 —  Store  Organization. 

2 —  Unit  Stock  Control. 

3 —  Art  in  Merchandise. 


The  large  audiences  of  merchants  and  store  execu¬ 
tives  who  sat  through  the  interesting  discussions  of 
the  Convention  showed  such  active  and  general  in- 
terest  in  these  three  topics  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  deserve  the  headlines. 

«  #  «  «  # 

Store  Organization 

Paul  M.  Mazur,  author  of  the  book.  “Principles  of 
( frganization  Applie»l  to  Modern  Retailing,”  in  which 
is  embodied  the  report  of  the  Association’s  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Study  of  the  Fundamentals  of  Retail 
Organization,  introduced  the  subject  with  a  paper 
which  all  will  find  exceedingly  worth  while  to  reai 
Mr.  Mazur  was  followed  by  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  of 
W  illiam  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  F,  McL.  Radford,  of  the  B*m  Marche. 
Seattle.  W  ash.,  who  expresse«l  such  criticisms  of  the 
Mazur  form  of  organization  as  they  entertained.  The 
result  was  one  ot\  the  most  enlivened  and  instructive 
<liscussions  ever  held  in  any  of  our  meetings. 

.Many  retailers  who  had  not  yet  read  the  Mazur 
botik  at  once  purchased  copies,  for  the  discussion 
had  served  to  show  them  something  of  the  imp«)rtance 
of  this  contribution  to  the  developing  science  of  re¬ 
tailing. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  organization  subject  is  due 
to  be  the  center  of  discussion  wherever  merchante 
meet  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Obviously,  there  can  be  little  of  greater  importance 
to  progressive  retail  merchants  than  the  organization 
of  their  stores  along  the  line  of  the  most  scientific 
and  economic  division  of  authority  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Every  store  has  an  organization  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Either  it  is  a  good  one  or  a  poor  one. 

If  it  is  good,  it  may  be  made  better  by  a  conscious 
understanding  of  principles  which  may  not  hereto- 
for  have  been  clearly  perceivetl  but  toward  which 
the  merchant  may  unconsciously  have  reached. 

If  bad,  and  even  many  good  organizations  have  bad 
spots,  it  should  not  longer  be  tolerated  but  should 
be  brought  to  conform  with  the  hest  standards  of 
organization  without  delay. 

This  is  especially  necessary  at  this  time  when 
general  business  conditions  appear  to  be  gradually 
changing  so  as  to  require  greater  effectiveness  and 
increasing  economy  of  operation  for  the  stores  which 
are  going  to  survive  an«l  retain  their  traditions  of 
service  and  success. 

Unit  Stock  Control  j 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  Convention  there 
were  several  talks  on  stock  control.  John  B.  Guernsey, 
Manager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  in  the  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  session  for  smaller  store  men,  made  an 
interesting  address  on  control  of  merchandise  pur¬ 
chases  and  then  at  the  Friday  Luncheon,' Joseph  J- 
Knowles,  of  The  Howland-Hughes  Co.,  Waterhury, 
Conn.,  delivered  a  remarkable  paper  covering  the 
experience  of  his  store  with  unit  stock  control. 

The  Friday  Luncheon  was  well  attended.  In  fact, 
after  the  capacity  of  the  large  room  had  been  ex- 
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- - iiausted  by  the  addition  of  extra  tables  and  even 

I  the  doorways  were  filled,  people  had  to  be  turned 
«way  because  we  could  not  take  care  of  them. 

,j  •  I  Everyone  was  intensely  interested  in  Mr.  Knowles’ 
e  address  and  the  benefits  of  unit  control  were  made 
***j|  plainly  evident  as  he  told  of  what  the  system  had 
I  done  for  the  business.  Sales  volume  had  been 
;i  double«l  with  no  increase  in  the  money  value  of  the 
|l  stocks  carrie<l  and  markdowns  had  been  retluced  80 
[I  percent.  The  increase  in  sales  volume  had  been  made 
les  o(  j|  possible  largely  because  unit  control  had  given  the 
diidj  j|  management  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
Com-  !|i  customers*  desires,  and  the  reduction  in  stocks  had 
Iftail  fl  meant,  of  course,  that  the  store’s  investment  in  mer- 
)aper  ;  ■  chandise  bad  at  all  times  been  sufficiently  (luid  to 
read.  '  permit  departments  to  follow  closely  changes  in 
n.  of !  market  and  fashion  conditions  with  the  further  ad- 
f  the  1 1  vantage  of  knowing  with  exactness  the  sort  of  things 
irche.  [,■.  which  they  could  buy  with  the  certainty  that  they 
f  the’  would  move  rea«lily. 

The  i  The  timeliness  of  this  topic  was  eloquently  attested 
ictivf  ■  by  the  aviility  with  which  delegates  to  the  convention 
*  discussed  it  at  every^  opportunity, 
lazur  To  make  the  prospect  all  the  more  enticing,  Mr. 
ission  Knowles  showed  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  system 
tancc  in  his  store  was  an  inconsiderable  fractional  percent- 
jf  re-  age  item  «»f  expense. 
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in  the  light  of  these  modern  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  a  neVv  meaning  is  given  to  the  old  and  oft  re- 
|>eated  injunction — “Know  your  business.*’  In  the 
past  merchants  thought  they  knew  their  business 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  merely  a  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintanceship  with  it.  With  unit  stock  con¬ 
trol  the  merchant  at  last  really  begins  to  know  his 
own  business. 

Such  systems  really'  are  raising  retailing  to  a  science 
and  like  other  sciences  retail  distribution  has  at  last 
discovered  the  value  of  the  microscope.  When  the 
present  writeu-  was  studying  j)hy8ics  in  school  he 
found  it  thrilling  to  reflect  upon  the  division  of  mat¬ 
ter  into  constituent  particles  as  small  as  the  mole¬ 
cule.  Since  then  the  molecule  has  been  broken  up 
into  atoms  and  atoms  in  their  turn  have  been  sub¬ 
divided  into  electrons. 

The  unit  stock  control  system  brings  retail  business 
to  the  point  of  at  least  contemplating  the  molecules 
of  merchandise  with  the  definite  promise  of  some  day 
advancing  to  a  place  where  our  knowledge  of  our 
own  business  may  be  still  more  intimate. 

A  word  of  caution  may  not  be  amiss.  The  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  “older  school’’  will  have  to  watch  them¬ 
selves  carefully  that  they  may  not  condemn  unit  con¬ 
trol  and  other  progressive  ideas  in  merchandising  as 
"needless  red  tape.”  And  the  more  enthusiastic  of 
the  younger  generation  must  guard  themselves  against 
the  possibility  of  their  methods  becoming  just  that. 

In  his  paper,  Mr.  Knowles  laid  great  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  merely  keeping  new  records  will  not  do 
any  good.  Unit  stock  control  must  be  made  practical 
and  it  must  be  used  daily  by  the  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  or  it  will  become  just  so  much  more  useless 
and  costly  motion. 


Art  in  Merchandise 

There  has  been  an  increasing  demand  from  consum¬ 
ers  for  merchandise  which  embodies  a  larger  element 
of  art  and  which  expresses  an  awakening  degree  of 
taste.  In  many  instances  consumers  have  progressed 
along  this  line  faster  and  farther  than  the  buyers 
who  are  expected  to  be  able  to  anticipate  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  demands. 

Some  merchants  have  perceived  that.  In  notable 
instances  it  has  been  possible  for  larger  stores  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  centers  to  send  groups  of  their  buyers  to  the 
museums  to  study  under  the  men  and  women  who 
have  lectured  competently  upon  that  elusive  thing — 
good  taste. 

Because  we  have  appreciated  the  need  of  this  type 
of  instruction,  our  Convention  provided  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  afternoon  session  in  which  Miss  Grace  Cornell, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Royal  Bailey -Farnuin,  Director  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  School  of  Art,  Boston,  were  the  speakers.  The 
Grand  Ballroom  was  crowded  and  the  interest  was 
intense.  Perhaps  the  shortest  way  to  a  statement  of 
the  reaction  cause«l  by  the  meeting  w«iuld  be  to  (|note 
what  one  of  our  smaller  store  nienibers  from  the  West 
said  to  the  writ€*r  after  that  session. 

We  met  him  at  the  elevator  in  the  hotel  and  he 
asked:  “Is  it  possible  to  take  that  art  course  by 
correspondence?  It  is  plainly  ap))arent  to  me  that 
that  is  what  we  nierchants  iiiust  have!” 

»  «  #  »  « 

Really,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  general  public 
today  is  demanding  more  artistic  merchandise  and 
particularly  craves  a  distinctive  an«l  individualistic 
flavor  which  in  its  esstmee  is  opposed  to  mass  produc¬ 
tion  systems. 

We  have  made  no  researches  into  the  history  of 
various  periods  in  the  experience  of  the  world  but 
we  make  bold  to  suggest  that  every  prolonged  ])erio<l 
of  prosperity  must  result  in  an  awakening  of  indi¬ 
vidualistic  taste,  in  the  further  expansion  of  artistic 
conceptions. 

In  times  which  are  stabilized  on  a  normal  basis 
there  are  countless  thousands  of  men  and  women  the 
height  of  whose  ambition  is  to  enjoy  very  modest 
comforts  and  satisfactions.  For  example,  before  the 
(lays  of  1914  and  after,  there  were  millions  of  work¬ 
men  and  their  families  whose  aspirations  could  mount 
no  higher  than  to  possess — and  have  partly  paid  for — 
any  sort  of  habitation.  They  bought  small  cracker- 
box  houses  of  absolute  sameness  in  uncountable  rows. 
They  were  shelters  and  they  were  good  enough. 

With  the  war,  however,  came  vast  increases  in  in¬ 
dividual  earnings.  Then  we  all  enjoyed  a  laugh  at 
ship-yard  workers  buying  silk  shirts  by  the  dozen 
and  who  did  not  hear  the  classic  of  the  affluent 
worker  who  bought  two  grand  pianos  so  that  each 
of  his  young  daughters  might  have  her  own  instru¬ 
ment! 

The  newly-rich  always  make  laughable  errors  in 
their  purchases  at  first  but  they  finally  do  learn  and 
their  very  crudities  and  vulgarities  as  expressed  in 
their  early  selections  are  signs  of  an  awakening  taste. 

All  America  has  been  prosperous  for  a  long  time. 
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Men  and  women  who  in  pride  moved  into  their 
dreary,  box-like  houses  have  since  exchanged  them 
for  something  better  on  streets  where  all  houses  are 
not  alike.  Families  which  several  years  ago  were 
natural  customers  for  Henry  Ford’s  mass-produced 
Lizzie  are  now  demanding  something  which  at  least 
looks  like  a  “real  automobile.” 

Prosperity  makes  folks  more  discriminating  and 
harder  to  please. 

Retail  merchants  should  have  seen  this  coming. 

Some  did  and  others  will  say  they  did. 

But  thev  did  not  really  know  how  to  evaluate  this 
new  influence  if  they  did  not  set  their  buyers  and 
their  entire  organizations  to  the  task  of  informing 
themselves  so  that  they  could  keep  out  in  front  of 
the  public’s  requirements. 

^e  may  write  it  down  as  a  certainty  that  mer¬ 
chandise  henceforth  must  be  more  in  conformity 
with  the  standards  of  artistic  taste  if  it  is  going 
to  sell  readily  to  a  more  discriminating  public. 

And  buyers  must  themselves  have  an  appreciation 
of  good  taste  if  they  are  going  to  buy  that  type  of 
goods  sueeessf  ully. 


Our  New  President 

At  the  Convention,  Mr.  lily,  our  well-beloved 
President,  was  forced  by  the  limitations  imposed  by 
our  By-Laws  to  lay  down  the  presidency. 

It  is  one  of  the  delightful  personal  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Tily  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  could  say 
frankly  that  he  enjoyed  being  Presiilent  and  that  he 
would  gladly  serve  again  if  the  By-Laws  would  per¬ 
mit.  As  that  could  not  be,  he  regretfully  gave  up 
his  high  ofliee  and  all  those  who  know  him  best  sin¬ 
cerely  regretted  that  his  term  of  service  must  end. 

Mr.  Tilv  gave  dignity  and  a  warm  and  very  human 
personality  to  the  Association’s  presidency  and  the 
value  of  his  earnest  and  intelligent  services  to  our 
craft  ought  not  be  imderestimated. 

In  his  place,  our  Board  of  Directors  elected  Ralph 
C.  Hudson,  President  of  O’Neill  &  Company,  Balti¬ 


more,  to  the  highest  office  which  can  be  be>towed 
by  our  craft. 

Mr.  Hudson  in  many  respects  is  much  like  Herbert 
J.  Tily.  He  is  self-made.  He  has  had  a  great  varietr 
of  experience  in  the  retail  business  while  Mr.  Tib 
has  always  been  with  one  concern,  but  in  personalitr 
there  is  a  marked  similarity.  He,  like  his  predecessor, 
has  a  very  human  touch.  He  realizes  that  in  out 
business  the  thing  which  will  bring  most  progress 
and  benefit  is  the  development  of  the  human  l)einp 
in  our  stores. 


Like  Mr.  Tily,  Mr.  Hudson  also  is  going  to  enjoy 
the  presidency.  He  is  human  enough  to  know'  that  1 
it  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  singled  out  by  the  ineni' 
hers  of  a  great  craft  to  be  their  spokesman  and  j 
standard  bearer. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  a  strong  believer  in  cooperatire 
effort  and  he  has  started  in  with  a  bang  to  make  the 
Association  stronger’ and  better  during  his  presidency,  i 
He  will  need  the  help  and  support  of  every  mem-  ' 
her  and  he  is  just  the  kind  of  man  who  would  greatly 
appreciate  any  sort  of  frank  expression  from  hii 
fellow  members.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  will  give  ^ 
sincere  anti  early  attention  to  anything  you  write 
him. 

It  woultl  be  a  splendid  thing  if  every  member  who 
has  an  itlea  for  improving  our  organization  would 
write  to  Mr.  Hudson  personally  in  Baltimore  and  j 
let  him  get  a  conception  of  the  Association  which 
perhaps  he  never  can  get  correctly  from  us  at  As¬ 
sociation  headquarters.  | 

If  you  have  any  kicks  to  register  tell  him  about  ‘ 
them.  If  you  see  fields  of  service  for  the  organization  i 
which  are  as  yet  unworked,  tell  President  Hudson.  ; 
Let  him  have  for  once  what  is  so  very  difficult  for  ; 
the  President  of  a  big  Association  to  have — a  sense  j 
of  the  members  behind  the  Association.  ^ 

Give  him  this  and  then  see  him  work  for  you  and  f 
the  craft.  ) 


A  Few  Copies  of  Bound  Volumes  of  1926 
Issues  of  Bulletin  Are  Available 

The  twelve  issues  of  The  Bulletin  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1926  have  been  bound  very  attractively  and 
are  available  to  members  of  the  Association  who  wish 
to  preserve  the  full  set  in  convenient  form.  The  bind¬ 
ing  is  in  dark  blue  imitation  leather  and  is  stamped  in 
gold  on  the  face  and  back  with  the  title,  year  and 
number. 

This  bound  volume  contains  more  than  600  pages  of 
the  Association’s  most  valuable  material  on  all  phases  of 
retail  store  operation.  Its  value  will  be  great  for  years 
to  come.  The  volumes  of  previous  years  are  in  daily 
use  at  headquarters  and  the  substantial  binding  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  preserving  the 
issues  from  damage  and  loss. 

The  supply  of  bound  volumes  of  The  Bulletin. for 
1926  available  to  our  members  consists  of  only  25 


copies.  We  urge  that  orders  be  dispatched  immediately, 
for  this  quantity  will  be  taken  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
price  of  the  complete  bound  volume  for  1926  is  $7.50,  t 
including  postage  and  insurance.  [ 


Steel  Money  Chest  for  Safe  Wanted 

A  Steel  Money  Chest  to  go  inside  his  vault  is  wanted 
by  one  of  our  members  in  the  South.  He  has  asked 
the  Association  to  invite  any  member  who  has  such 
a  chest  and  is  willing  to  dispose  of  it  to  get  in  touch 
with  him. 

This  store  is  interested  in  any  substantial  Steel  Money  ^ 
Chest  which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  described 
above.  If  any  member  has  one  he  wishes  to  dispose  ot, 
we  suggest  that  details  of  the  chest  which  is  for  sale 
be  sent  to  the  Association.  The  information  will  be 
sent  to  the  inquiring  member  and  the  two  principals 
brought  together  without  delay. 
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The  Association’s  New  Officers  and  Directors 


ALPH  C.  HUDSON,  O’Neill  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  at  the  I6th  Annual  Convention  in 
Nezv  York  last  month.  Mr.  Hudson  has  served 
for  the  past  two  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Association’s  Board  of  Directors  and  has  taken 
an  unusually  active  interest  in  its  affairs 
throughout  that  period.  His  keen  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  organisation  and  his  popularity 
with  tnerchants  throughout  the  country  make 
his  choice  for  the  presidency  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Hudson  succeeds  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Tily, 
of  Straxvbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
who  completed  a  second  term  as  President  last 


month.  Mr.  Tily  has  made  a  splendid  contri¬ 
bution  of  energy  and  inspiration  during  his  in¬ 
cumbency.  The  Association  has  made  impress¬ 
ive  progress  under  his  leadership.  Our  entire 
membership  07ves  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  to 
.Mr.  Tily  for  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  in  time 
and  effort  in  their  behalf. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  elected  at  the 
C onvention  constitute  a  strong  group  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  promise  well  for  the  constructive 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 
They  should  have  the  full  support  of  all  our 
members  in  their  administration.  The  Officers, 
Directors,  Executive  Committee  and  Advisory 
Council  of  Ex-Presidents  are  listed  below: 


OFFICERS  AlND  DIRECTORS 

President 

Ralph  C.  Hudson 
O'Neill  &  Company,  Baltimore,  XUl. 

Vice-President  for  Netv  England  Vice-President  for  Mid-Allantic  States 

Georce  W.  Mitton  Clarkson  Cowl 

The  Jordan  Marsh  (Company,  Boston.  Mass.  James  .4.  Hearn  &  Son,  New  York 

Vice-President  for  South  Vice-President  for  Middle  fVest 

W.  H.  Newcomb  Elmer  F.  Wieboldt 

The  Anderson-Neteeomb  Co.,  Huntington  fV.  Va.  IV.  A.  IVieboldl  &  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

f  ’ice-President  for  West 

F.  McL.  Radford 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Edgar  S.  Bamberger 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark.  N.*J. 


E.  N.  Allen 

Sage,  Allen  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

H.  W.  Eldredge 

George  Wyman  &  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

A.  Lincoln  Filene 

William  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  E.  Kennington 

B.  E.  Kennington  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 


Bernal  H.  Dyas 
The  Ville  de  Paris,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

W.  P.  Emery 

Crowley,  Milner  &  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Alfred  B.  Koch 

The  iMSalle  &  Koch  Company,  ToledofO. 


F.  H.  Rike 

The  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  O. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Chairman 

Ralph  C.  Hudson 

E.  N.  Allen  Clarkson  Cowl  George  W.  Mitton 

W.  H,  Newcomb  F.  H.  Rike 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  OF  EX-PRESIDENTS 


Herbert  J.  Tily  Bolton  S.  Armstrong 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  Mabley  &  Caretv  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

George  B.  Johnson 

The  R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managing  Director  and  Treasurer 

Lew  Hahn 
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Factors  Which  Disturb  Our  Economic  Balance 

Prevailing  High  Wages,  Low  Cost  Raw  Materials  and  High 
Retail  Prices  Presage  Readjustment  of  Basic  Conditions 

Address  by  Carl  Snyder,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  New  York,  to  the  National 
Council  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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aiul  with  these  .some  ver\’ 
(letinite  supporting  averages. 

( )ne  of  the  most  interesting 
was  with  regard  to  railway 
etjuipment. 

Some  Real  Gains 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  av¬ 
erage  of  iron  and  steel  prices 
is  now  but  30  per  cent  above 
the  pre-war  base,  and  that  the 
average  of  machinists’  wages 
is  now  from  90  to  113  per 
ancent  higher  than  pre-war, 
and  you  will  readily  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  that  a  railway  locomotive  now  costs  per 
])ound  more  than  100  per  cent  more  than  when  the 
great  dispersion  of  prices  occasioned  by  the  War  began. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that,  per  pound  of  weight,  the  loco¬ 
motive  of  today  is  more  efficient  and  more  durable  than 
thirteen  years  ago;  but  this  added  value  could  scarcely 
be  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  relative  price. 

You  might  think  that  railway  equipment  is  a  rather 
exceptional  instance.  Let  me  turn  to  the  prices  of  farm 
implements.  In  the  last  thirteen  years  the  machines 
themselves,  plows,  mowers,  etc.,  have  riot  changed 
greatly  save  perchance,  as  to  the  harvester-thresher 
“combine.”  The  latest  available  figures  show  that  the 
retail  dealers’  prices  for  ten  representative  farm  imple¬ 
ments  have  risen  from  80  to  90  per  cent  above  pre-war. 


the  boom 

wages  the 

which  this  has  known 

in  at  least  a  hundred  years.  ^ 

The  Upward  Trend  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Vice-President  fo 

Against  this  remarkable 

rise  I  should  like  to  set  forth  the  percentages  of  increase 
in  price  at  the  present  time,  over  the  pre-war  base,  of 
some  of  our  most  important  basic  products,  as,  for 
examjile : 

Increase 

Iron  .  25  per  cent 

Steel  . ■ . 35  “ 

Copper  .  16  “  (decrease) 

Cotton  (average  farm  price)  19  “  “ 

And  among  farm  products  (prices  at  the  farm,  not 
city  wholesale  prices  wdth  freight  added) ; 

Corn  .  0  per  cent 

Oats  .  3  “ 

Rye  .  14  “ 

Barley  . 9  “  (decrease) 

Hay  .  13  “ 

Wheat  .  39  “ 


With  farm  prices  averaging  in  the  last  year  only  about 
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35  per  cent  above  pre-war,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  a 
situation  which  does  not  make  for  especially  heavy 
trade  in  farm  implements.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
implement  companies  last  year  enjoyed  the  best  year 
thev  had  since  the  collapse  of  farm  i)rices  in  1920. 

the  steady  mechanization  of  all  industry,  and  notably 
now  in  the  extractive  industries,  should  mean  iierma- 
nently  lower  relative  production  costs  than  in  pre-war 
days.  It  seems  (juite  probable  that  this  may  prove  true 
in  the  fundamentally  important  commodity  of  coal.  We 
know  definitely  that  it  is  true  of  what  has  literally 
become  another  fundamentally  important  commodity, 
electricity.  Of  this  we  now  produce,  measured  in  ten- 
hour  days,  the  equivalent  of  well  over  25  million  horse¬ 
power  per  year;  and  the  average  cost  of  this  is  now 
rather  below  the  pre-war  average. 

These  are  permanent,  and  real,  industrial  gains ;  and 
not  a  mirage  of  high-wage  effects. 

Food  Costs 

But  all  this  is  not  true  of  what  still  remains,  and 
long  will  remain,  our  chief  e.xi>enditure — the  cost  of 
food.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have  need  only  to 
consider  what  we  pay,  in  the  cities,  for  our  Ijeef steaks, 
butter,  milk,  bread  and  the  like,  and  then  what  the  dis¬ 
tant  producer  of  these  materials  of  life  receives  for  them 
at  the  farm. 

Particular  instances,  you  will  agree,  are  apt  to  be 
misleading,  especially  if  they  are  designedly  chosen. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  however,  gathers 
monthly  the  average  retail  i)rices  of  food  in  thirty  rep¬ 
resentative  cities.  How  does  this  average  compare  with 
the  pre-war  base?  Is  it  like  the  actual  sales  prices  of 
the  food  producers,  from  30  to  -K)  per  cent  above  pre¬ 
war.''  No,  it  is  60  per  cent.  And  this  is  a  cross  section 
for  the  whole  country.  In  the  Eastern  cities  it  is  70  and 
75  per  cent ;  and  as  you  go  westward  towards  the  main 
sources  of  supplies  this  spread  between  producers’ 
prices  and  consumers’  prices  grows  less. 

As  further  evidence  you  have  very  careful  studies  as 
to  the  average  cost  of  living  for  a  worker’s  family. 
This  includes  the  cost  of  foods,  which  runs  something 
near  to  40  per  cent  of  total  expenditures,  or  did  Ijefore 
he  began  to  spend  so  much  money  on  automobiles ;  it 
includes  the  rent  he  pays,  the  cost  of  fuel,  clothing, 
light,  amusements,  and  all  the  rest.  All  of  these,  of 
course,  are  retail  or  consumers’  prices ;  and  the  average 
of  all  these,  properly  weighted,  constitutes  an  extremely 
good  average  of  all  sorts  of  retail  prices,  and,  as  I  shall 
tell  you,  for  every  sort  and  kind  of  payment  as  well. 
This  average  cost  of  urban  living  now  stands  at  about 
70  per  cent  above  pre-war ;  and  again  this  averages  in 
general  higher  for  Eastern  cities,  farther  from  the 
sources  of  supplies,  than  in  the  Western  portions  of  the 
country,  doubtless  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  food. 

When  It  All  Started 

To  sum  up,  we  have  then  ample  evidence  of  a  very 
wide  “spread”  between  raw  products  and  basic  mater¬ 
ials,  the  products  of  the  farms  and  of  the  mines,  and 
the  prices  at  which  the  converted  or  finished  products 
are  turned  over  by  the  retailer  to  the  final  consumer. 
And  this  wide  difference  appears  to  Ije  generally  true 


whether  we  consider  l)eans  or  l)eefsteaks,  lollypops  or 
locomotives. 

Now  you  may  think  of  this  as  a  “war  product.”  But 
directly  it  is  not.  It  did  not  Ijegin  to  develop  until  two 
years  or  more  after  the  War  had  closed.  It  was  not 
true  in  the  War,  for  in  the  War  wholesale  prices  and 
raw  materials  tended  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  retail 
prices  and  the  average  cost  of  living.  It  was  not  true 
just  after  the  War,  in  the  great  }X)st-war  l)oom  of 
1919-’20.  It  began  in  the  violent  drop  in  prices  which 
followed  that  untimely  boom.  It  began  when  farm 
prices  dropped  from  a  j^eak  index  of  around  230  to 
Ijelow  120,  while  the  average  cost  of  living  fell  only 
from  about  220  to  170,  and  the  general  average  of  wages 
fell  only  from  about  the  same  level  to  around  180. 

In  other  words,  present  conditions  api)ear  to  l)e  rather 
a  sequence  of  that  post-war  boom  than  of  the  War. 
But,  in  part,  it  seems  due  to  a  quite  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  which  had  begun  long  before  the  War,  was 
strongly  stimulated  by  the  War.  and  still  more  by  the 
extraordinarily  high  wages  i)revailing  since  the  War. 
Consider  the  situation: 

The  four  chief  elements  governing  retail  prices  are, 
of  course,  the  cost  of  materials,  transportation  charges, 
wages  and  rents.  Taking  these  backwards,  urban  rents 
appear  to  l)e  now  from  f)0  to  70  per  cent  above  pre-war ; 
wages  from  100  to  135  per  cent  above  pre-war;  and 
freight  charges  50  to  00  per  cent  or  more. 

Isolating  the  Decline 

What  is  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  goods 
at  wholesale?  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  So  great  has 
become  our  reverential  faith  in  price  indexes,  and  es- 
I)ecially  those  compiled  by  our  Government,  that  it  is 
a  little  shocking  to  discover  that  they  may  be  at  times 
quite  misrepresentative.  For  example,  in  the  last  year 
or  more  all  our  familiar  indexes  of  commodity  prices 
at  wholesale  have  l)een  falling  pretty  steadily,  and  even 
our  most  approved  economic  writers  have  been  talking, 
a  little  naively,  of  the  fall  in  the  "general  price  level,” 
when  there  has  been  no  such  fall.  What  we  have  had, 
chiefly,  is  a  decline  in  farm  prices;  and  our  familiar 
price  indexes  are  so  heavily  weighted  with  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  50  j)er  cent  and  more,  that  of  course  they  would 
decline  even  when  other  tyi)es  of  prices  did  not.  That 
is  what  has  happened. 

In  the  last  three  years  or  more  the  average  of  non- 
agricultural  or,  as  I  would  term  them,  industrial  prices, 
has  varied  not  more  than  3  or  4  i)er  cent  from  an 
average  of  about  60  |)er  cent  above  pre-war;  and  they 
are  still  about  at  this  level.  In  the  meantime,  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  at  wholesale  and  still  more  actual  prices  at 
the  farm,  have  risen  sharply  and  then  in  the  last  eigh¬ 
teen  months  lost  the  major  part  of  their  gain. 

Taking  the  average  of  everything  sold  at  wholesale, 
or  at  wholesale  prices,  the  chances  are  that  the  average 
would  be  60  per  cent  or  more  above  pre-war.  But  this, 
of  course,  includes  some  of  the  corresponding  increase 
in  freight  rates,  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  handling 
of  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  It  must  follow,  precisely 
as  we  have  found,  that  the  primary  prices  of  basic  ma¬ 
terials  and  raw  products,  farm  prices  at  the  farm,  min¬ 
eral  prices  at  the  mines,  etc.,  must  l)e  less  than  40  per 
cent  alxive  i)re-war.  (Turn  to  page  116.) 
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By  now,  I  think  we  begin  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what 
our  much  lauded  high  wages  and  the  spectacularly  ad¬ 
vertised  “high  purchasing  power”  have  done  for  us. 
Manufacturer  and  converter  have  taken  our  low  cost 
basic  materials  and  raw  products  and  added  in  these 
wages  and  high  freight  rates  and  high  cost  of  handling, 
to  make  much  higher  prices  for  manufactured  goods. 
The  railways  have  had  to  pay  100  per  cent  more  for 
equipment  and  100  per  cent  more  for  railway  operatives’ 
wages ;  and  other  costs  of  handling  are  in  proportion. 

The  Real  Beneficiary 

Then  the  wholesaler,  and  large  lot  sellers  generally, 
have  also  to  pay  these  high  railway  wages  and  high  costs 
of  railway  equipment,  must  add  all  these  to  their  prices, 
and  add  in  their  high  rents  besides.  .Xnd  in  turn  the 
retailers  and  final  sellers  of  every  description  must  do 
the  same.  The  “mark  up”  all  along  the  line  appears  to 
have  been  just  about  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
War,  the  same  percentage.  Save,  j)erchance.  in  the 
last  year,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  distinctly  a 
boom  year,  that  is,  a  year  of  exceptional  profits,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  or 
retailers  or  railways,  or  business  enterprises  generally, 
have  been  making  much  higher  percentage  profits,  and 
some. of  them  less,  than  in  the  rather  tranquil  period 
just  preceding  the  War. 

But  one  great  class  has  been  making  distinctly  much 
more,  and  another  almost  equally  numerous  part  of  the 
community  has  been  making  much  less.  For  urban  wtige 
earners,  and  especially  those  in  the  manufacturing, 
transportation  and  building  industries,  the  last  five  years 
have  been  halcyon  days.  Never  before,  in  half  a  century 
at  least,  and  probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  has  there  been  such  a  wide  and  continued 
“spread”  between  the  cost  of  things  they  buy  and  the 
amount  they  receive.  Even  if  we  estimate  the  average 
increase  in  the  “price  of  everything”  at  around  70  to  75 
per  cent  over  pre-war,  the  increase  of  urban  and  factory 
wages  has  been  a  good  125  per  cent.  And,  with  full 
employment,  see  what  this  means.  For  at  least  thirty 
million  wage  earners  this  apparently  means  6  or  8 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  more  to  spend,  over  and  above 
the  necessaries  of  life.  What  wonder  that,  in  these  five 
years,  they  could  buy  upwards  of  15  million  motor 
cars.  What  wonder  that  we  could  dazzle  the  nations  of 
the  earth  with  tales  of  total  expenditures  now  of  8  or  9 
billions  a  year  for  the  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
motor  cars  alone. 

Living  Costs  Vi'  ill  Rise 

But  such  an  enormous  increase  in  wages  would  be 
impossible,  of  course,  without  some  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  product.  The  evidence  seems  to  be  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  labor  costs  in  manufacturing  are  no 
greater  today  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago. 
Labor,  as  w’e  term  it,  is  not  absorbing  an  increased  share 
in  the  product,  if  we  may  trust  the  compilations  of  the 
census;  but  the  total  product  per  worker  is  steadily 
rising.  It  has  not  risen  suddenly.  It  seems  to  have  ijeen 
rising  pretty  steadily  for  at  least  a  half  century.  In  other 
words,  our  high  industrial  efficiency  has  been  a  very 
steady  and  solid  growth,  over  a  long  period,  only  just 
latterly  becoming  highly,  not  to  say  shrilly,  vocal.  There¬ 


fore,  there  seems  no  reason  why  our  prosperity  and  good  K 
fortune  should  not  only  continue  but  steadily  grow. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  think  we  may  foresee.  The  k 
prevailing  low  prices  of  farm  products  have  borne  :heir  I 
natural  fruit.  In  the  last  six  years  we  have  had  what  I 
is  apparently  the  first  actual  decline  of  our  farm  popula-  I 
tion  in  the  history  of  this  country.  According  to  the  i; 
Department  of  .Xgriculture’s  estimate,  214  million  people  il 
have  left  the  farms  since  1920.  This  might  mean  an  j,'‘ 
effective  decrease  of  active  workers  of  possibly  8  to  10 
per  cent.  Not  a  great  deal,  perchance;  but  our  total  1 
population  is  steadily  increasing,  and  three-fourths  of  J 
this  population  now  lives  in  villages,  towns  and  cities;  1 
over  half  of  it  urban  or  sub-urban.  Pretty  steadily,  I 
before  the  War,  farm  prices  were  rising  faster  tlm  f 
other  kinds  of  prices.  Practically  sjteaking,  our  free  ^ 
land  is  gone.  In  Canada,  perhaps,  .'ind  some  other  jarts  | 
of  the  earth,  many  fertile  areas  may  still  be  o])ene(l  up,  | 
but  the  total  cannot  be  great.  "  I 

For  the  i)resent  1  can  see  no  prospect  of  a  continuance  I 
of  prevailing  high  wages  and  high  retail  prices  without  t 
a  marked  rise  in  the  urban  cost  of  living.  .And  this 
may  not  be  distant.  After  our  Civil  War  and  in  the  1 
great  agricultural  depression  of  the  Nineties,  the  ad-  | 
justment  of  farm  prices  was  slow  because  of  the  open-  | 
ing  up  of  immense  areas  of  new  and  fertile  land,  not  f 
merely  on  this  Continent  but  in  .South  .America  and  | 
.Australia.  'I'hese  available  lands  no  longer  exist.  j 

Uses  of’  Adversity 

.And  so  we  find  that  in  the  four  years  following  the 
trough  of  prices,  in  1921,  farm  prices  at  the  farm  were 
rising  faster  than  any  other  type  of  prices.  Had  this 
continued,  through  the  last  eighteen  months,  instead  of 
the  sharp  recession,  even  now  we  might  have  an  outcry 
at  the  dearness  of  food,  and  talk  of  jirotiteers,  and  grave 
Commissions  of  Inquiry,  and  similar  things. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  jirobable  that  certain  ancient 
conditions  still  abide.  One  is  that  we  cannot  pull  our¬ 
selves  up  by  our  boot-straps  any  faster  now  than  in 
former  days ;  by  which  I  mean  that  high  wages  and  high 
retail  jirices  do  not  mean  higher  real  income  unless  in¬ 
creased  ])r(»duction  j)er  worker  accompanies  them;  and 
.  this  would  have  gone  on  just  as  well  at  a  lower  level  of 
prices  and  wages.  The  level  is  of  little  consequence. 

The  other  condition  is  that  we  cannot  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it  too ;  that  is,  we  cannot  long  have  high  wages 
and  high  retail  prices  and  cheap  food,  as  at  the  present 
time.  It  may  well  be,  also,  that  adversity  still  has  its 
uses ;  that  the  hard  lot  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
the  last  five  years  may  bring  new  economies  and  radical 
improvements.  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  tells  me 
that  this  has  lieen  distinctly  true  in  the  Middle  West.  If 
the  organization  of  the  farm  industry  should  attain 
something  of  the  efficiency  of  a  modern  motor  car  plant, 
then  we  might  indeed  have  cheap  or  cheaper  food.  .And 
then  the  millennium  will  have  trulv  arrived. 
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Convention  Acts  on  Important  Problems  in  Resolutions 


IJESOLUTIONS  adopted  by  the  16th  Annual  Con- 
^  vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  while  fewer  in  number  than  in  former  years,  deal 
with  several  matters  of  vital  interest  to  all  retailers. 
The  resolutions  covered  steps  looking  toward  reforms 
in  Federal  Taxation;  reorganization  of  the  structure 
of  the  Association,  changes  in  its  By-Laws,  Membership 
Classifications  and  relations  between  the  Association  and 
its  Groups ;  repeal  of  the  surcharge  on  Pullman  fares ; 
opposition  to  the  \’^estal  Design  Copyright  bill;  and 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  steps  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  Association’s  Bureau  of  Insurance. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  composed  of  the 
following;  ('hairman;  George  A.  Phillips,  The  Palace 
Store  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  R.  E.  Kennington,  R.  E. 
Kennington  Co.,  Jackson.  Miss. ;  W.  H.  Newcomb, 
.\nderson-Xewc(jmb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  Henry 
M.  Shartenberg,  .Shartenberg  &  Robinson  Co..  New 
Haven.  Conn.;  S.  H.  Heckman,  The  Penn  Traffic  Co., 
Johnstown.  Pa.  The  resolutions  presented  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Convention 
follow : 

*  * 

Taxation  Reforms 

"WHEREAS  Mr.  C.  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the 
.Kssociation’s  Committee  on  Taxation,  has  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Convention  to  numerous  desirable  re¬ 
forms  in  the  Federal  Revenue  Law  and  regulations,  be  it 

“RESOLVED  that  Chairman  Clark  and  his  Com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  place  the  views  of  the  Committee  before 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Taxation  and 
such  other  committees  as  may  lie  projier  without  again 
referring  their  program  to  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation." 

*  ♦  * 


!  Reorganization  of  the  Association 

“RESOLVED  that  the  Board  of  Directors  is  hereby 
requested  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  organization  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
to  make  such  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  by¬ 
laws,  membership  classification,  relationships  with  As- 
.sociation  membership  Groups  or  the  services  rendered 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  may  l)e  needed  to 
ij  iasure  a  greater  effectiveness.  Such  recommendations 
I  if  and  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  shall, 
I  if  prior  to  the  next  annual  meeting,  be  submitted  by 
I  referendum  to  all  memliers  of  the  Association  and  uixni 


Cardboard  Tag  Naming  the  Country 
of  Origin  Satisfies  Tariff  Law 

The  mark  of  origin  regulations  in  the  tariff  law  will 
be  complied  with  in  the  case  of  imported  neckwear,  if 
a  cardboard  tag,  bearing  the  words,  “^lade  in  France,’’ 
IS  sewed  to  each  piece  of  merchandise,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Customs  Court.  It  is  under¬ 
stood,  of  course,  that  the  country  of  origin  should  be 


favorable  vote  shall  be  adopted  and  put  into  operation 
at  the  earliest  jtossible  date  thereafter.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Repeal  of  Pullman  Surcharge 

“RESOL\'ED  that  the  Cpnvention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  favors  the  repeal  of  the 
so-called  Pullman  surcharge  and  authorizes  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  present  this  attitude  to  Congress.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Design  Copyright  Legislation 

“WHEREAS  there  has  been  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  measure  known  as  the  Vestal  Design 
Copyright  bill,  and 

“WHEREAS  this  proposed  legislation  would  place 
upon  retailers  the  physically  impossible  task  of  keeping 
track  of  the  ownership  of  all  designs  used  in  commerce, 
and 

“WHEREAS  no  retail  buyer  could,  if  the  bill  be¬ 
came  law',  purchase  any  commodity  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  be  iK*rmitted  to  sell  it  because  of  ix)ssible 
infringements  on  copyright  or  designs,  be  it. 

“RESOLVELD  that  this  Association  shall  be  recorded 
as  opposed  to  this  bill  and  all  other  bills  which  put  the 
responsibility  for  violation  upon  anyone  other  than  the 
person  who  commits  the  violation.  The  mere  offering 
for  sale,  or  having  in  one’s  possession  for  purposes  of 
sale,  of  commodities  which  may  embody  some  element 
in  contravention  of  sucb  proposed  laws  should  not  ren¬ 
der  the  retailer  liable  for  such  violation.  In  all  such  bills 
the  principle  should  be  established  that  the  responsibility 
must  rest  with  the  person  or  concern  which  committed 
the  violation  or  upon  whose  initiative  such  violation 
was  committed.” 

*  *  * 

Insurance  Service 

“WHEREAS  the  Association  through  its  Insurance 
Bureau  under  the  direction  of  Warren  F.  Kimball  is 
offering  to  members  certain  valuable  services  which  may 
be  susceptible  of  further  development  in  the  interests 
of  our  organization  and  its  memliership,  be  it 

“RESOL\'^ED  that  the  President  of  the  Association 
app<jint  a  committee  of  five  members  for  tbe  purpose  of 
making  a  special  study  of  the  Insurance  Bureau,  its 
service  and  problems,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  such  changes  and  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  insurance  work  as  in  its  judgment  may  l)e  neces¬ 
sary  and  proper.” 


correct.  The  neckwear  in  this  ca.se  was  imported  from 
France. 

The  Court  held  that  interference  with  such  merchan¬ 
dise  when  so  marked  was  not  justified.  “The  neckties 
were  tagged  with 'a  substantial  cardboard  label,  sewed 
on  the  neckties  securely,  conspicuously  and  permanently 
and  plainly  marked,  ‘Made  in  France’,”  said  the  Court, 
and  therefore  complied  with  the  law.  This  decision  is  of 
interest  to  all  stores  selling  imjxjrted  neckwear. 


Who  Is  to  Do  the  Distributing? 


Growing  Dissatisfaction  of  Producer  Over  Established 
Retail  Outlets  Calls  for  Aggressive  Action  by  Stores 

Address  bv  Lew  Hahn  to  the  16th  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


CERTAIN  influences  are  at  work  in  the  field  of 
distribution  which  are  tremendously  important  and 
growing  in  importance,  and  the  retailer  ought  to 
take  cognizance  of  them.  I  feel  if  retailers  do  not  im¬ 
prove  distribution  voluntarily  and  freely  and  because 
they  realize  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  they  are  going  to  have 


an  improved  form  or  altered 
form  of  distribution  thrust 
upon  them. 

As  I  see  it.  in  our  economic 
scheme  of  things,  there  are 
three  important  factors.  There 
is  the  manufacturer  or  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  jobljer  (where  he 
still  exists  and  is  needed),  and 
the  retailer.  The  manufac¬ 
turer’s  job,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
produce  merchandise,  and  I 
believe  the  manufacturer 
ought  to  have  no  problem 
except  to  produce  merchan¬ 
dise.  His  job  ought  to  be  the 
production  of  the  best  kind 
of  merchandise  that  he  can 
produce  on  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  basis  he  can  find,  and  he 
ought  to  have  no  worries 
about  distribution. 


The  Solution  of  Our  Problems 


the  community.  He  ought  to  know  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  class  of  trade  that  turns  to  him  for  mer¬ 
chandise. 

If  we  grant  some  such  line-up  is  proper,  that  there 
are  separate  functions  for  these  three  factors  in  this 
scheme  of  production  and  distribution,  then  we  must 
admit,  if  one  factor  gets  over 

'  ' -  into  the  field  of  another  and 

takes  over  its  function  or  any 
Our  Problems  '  of  ft-  that  he  necessarily 

curtails  the  field  of  opportun- 
NCY  rvUl  innntably  ity  for  that  factor. 


rHE  TENDENCY  will  inn-itably 
be  toivard  more  scientific  analyses 


A  Bad  Situation 


Yet  today  there  isn’t  a  timie  to  be  develoi 

manufacturer  in  the  United  contributes  an  c 

States  who  probably  isn’t  comfort  at 

giving  most  of  this  time  to  kind."  (From  Ex- 

the  problem  of  distribution.  ^0,9^  lo  the  \6th  Ai 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  The 
manufacturer  would  be  able 
to  devote  himself  exclusively 

to  the  problem  of  production  if  the  jobber  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  were  doing  the  kind  of  job  in  distribution  that 
would  enable  the  manufacturer  to  be  sure  of  a  constant 
flow  of  commodities  from  the  point  of  production  to  the 
point  of  consumption. 

The  jobber’s  function  obviously  is  to  carry  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  some  fields,  the  jobber  has  been  eliminated, 
but  where  he  is  still  necessary,  his  function  is  to  carry 
the  stocks  and  have  them  at  a  convenient  place  and  in 
convenient  lots  when  retailers  need  them. 

The  retailer’s  job,  as  I  visualize  it,  is  to  take  the 
merchandise  in  advance  of  the  community’s  need,  to 
proclaim  that  merchandise  to  the  public,  and  to  sell  it 
with  such  service  as  his  particular  class  of  trade  may 
require  at  a  price  which  will  be  based  upon  his  overhead 
and  his  profit  requirements. 

The  retailer  ought  to  be  a  specialist  on  the  wants  of 


of  the  basic  problems  that  lie  at 
the  root  of  our  actwities,  and  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  alone  physical  ones,  nor 
probably  even  largely  so.  They  are, 
rather,  psychological,  as  they  have  to  do 
until  errors  in  conception,  errors  in  think¬ 
ing — out  of  which  gro7v  errors  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

“I Ye  have  great  common  problems 
which,  because  of  their  universal  nature, 
cannot,  and  xvill  not  be  solved  by  individ¬ 
ualists.  They  concern  us  jointly,  and 
must  be  jointly  attacked.  I  am  sure  that, 
through  the  growth  and  poxver  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  through  its  affiliations  xvith  other  dis¬ 
tributing  groups.  Distribution  unll  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  developed  scientifically  until 
it  contributes  an  almost  perfect  service 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind."  (From  Ex-President  Tily’s  Mes¬ 
sage  to  the  \6th  Annual  Convention.) 


Overproduction 

Thanks  to  the  war  and  the 
tremendous  speeding  up  of 
production  which  came  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  today  are  poss¬ 
essed  of  machinery  for  pro¬ 
duction  which  will  produce  a 
tremendously  greater  quanti¬ 
ty  of  merchandise  that  can  be 
consumed  at  present  prices. 
When  I  say  present  prices,  I 
have  in  mind  the  thought  that 
if  it  were  possible  tomorrow 
for  somebody  to  cut  the  cost 
of  distribution  by  ten,  fifteen, 
or  fifty  per  cent,  although  we 
know  it  isn’t  possible,  then  a 
man  jMJssessed  of  certain  in¬ 
come,  provided  it  would  be 
maintained,  or  possessed  of 
certain  reserves  which  he 
might  l)e  willing  to  spend, 
would  be  able  to  go  into  the 


market  atid  buy  a  larger  | 
quantity  of  the  commodities  being  j^roduced.  U 

As  it  is  now,  we  are  constantly  on  the  verge  of  over-  p 
production.  That  was  inevitable,  because  you  know  p 
any  great  war,  with  the  requirements  placed  on  industry  | 
to  produce  greater  volume  than  before,  increases  not  I 
only  the  effectiveness  of  machinery  but  the  amount  of  P 
machinery.  Today,  we  have  the  machinery  in  every  in-  d 
dustry  for  overproducing.  If  you  and  I  were  manu-  I 
facturers  and  we  had  great  factories  capable  of  pro-  ' 
ducing  ten  or  twenty  or  a  hundred  per  cent  more  of  a 
thing  than  we  were  able  to  sell  at  the  time,  we  would 
have  the  natural  ambition  to  create  a  condition  whereby 
we  could  work  every  last  bit  of  our  machinery  all  the 
time  so  that  we  could  derive  from  it  the  production  of 
the  last  unit  of  product,  and  so  that  we  could  sell  that 
unit  and  get  the  profit  from  it.  That  is  only  natural; 
just  as  department  store  men  are  constantly  striving 
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I  for  more  volume,  so  manufacturers  are  striving  for 
more  volume. 

If  we  were  to  have  in  this  room  today  the  majority 
,  •  of  men  representing  a  particular  production  industry 
t  and  they  took  cognizance  of  existing  business  conditions 
'  and  .said.  “The  chances  are  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
market  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  our  production 
this  year,”  they  might  all  agree  to  that.  But  the  moment 
they  left  this  room,  one  man  after  another  would  say 
to  himself.  "It  is  all  right  for  the  others  to  he  satisfied 
with  f*0  i)er  cent  of  ])roduction  but  I  am  going  to  get 
}  more.”  and  he  w'ould  go  out  and  put  on  a  high-pressure 
r  selling  campaign,  a  high-pressure  advertising  campaign, 
anything  to  get  his  merchandise  out  into  consumption 
that  he  might  he  able  to  produce  up  to  80  per  cent  or 
90  per  cent,  wdth  the  e.xpectation  that  he  would  cut  into 
some  other  fellow  who  might  have  to  he  satisfied  with 
45  or  50  per  cent  instead  of  the  60  per  cent  which  might 
I  have  been  accepted  as  the  standard  for  the  industry. 

J  Unloading  the  Goods 

I  There  is  no  criticism  in  that,  it  is  simply  a  recognition 
S  of  conditions.  We  would  all  do  the  same  thing.  But 
i  when  they  all  go  out  and  put  on  these  high-pressure 
5  advertising  campaigns,  the  result  is  inevitable.  A 

(greater  burden  is  put  upon  distribution  because  means 
must  be  found  so  that  merchandise  can  be  sent  over  the 
road  from  manufacturer  to  consumer.  As  a  result  of 
this  desire  to  sell  the  last  unit  of  production  we  have  a 
tremendously  dissatisfied  class  of  manufacturers  be¬ 
hind  us,  a  class  of  manufacturers  who  believe  that  the 
retailer  is  inefficient,  that  he  is  wasteful,  that  he  isn’t 
up  to  date,  and  if  they  could  step  over  into  the  field  of 
distribution  they  could  do  a  better  job  than  the  retailer 
is  doing. 

Can’t  you  see  that  unless  the  retailer  wakes  up, 
unless  the  retailers  can  assure  the  manufacturer  that 
we  in  control  of  the  machinery  of  retail  distribution 
can  afford  his  products  a  clear  track  over  the  rails,  if 
those  products  are  what  the  public  wants,  we  are  going 
to  have  increasing  pressure  from  the  manufacturer  upon 
the  retailer  to  control  us,  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  control  of  retailers  that  has  yet  been  found 
is  this  national  advertising  campaign. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  national  advertiser  except 
that  inevitably  manufacturers  who  adopt  the  national 
advertising  methods  of  distribution  come  always  to  the 
same  conclusion ;  i^erhaps  it  is  inevitable. 

Shifting  Responsibility 

iThe  manufacturer  is  induced  to  put  some  money  into, 
national  advertising.  He  finds  that  it  helps  to  sell  his 
product;  he  finds  that  it  gives  him  a  certain  additional 
standing  with  retailers  who  like  to  take  the  easiest  way ; 
who  aren’t  thinking  of  the  best  way  but  who  take  the 
I  easiest  way  and  who  assume  that,  because  it  is  a  certain 
I  product  that  is  identified  and  trade-marked  and  widely 
advertised,  the  consumer  is  going  to  believe  that  this 
thing  is  very  much  better  than  the  unidentified  thing 
which  is  sold  with  only  the  recommendation  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  that  consequently  it  will  be  easier  to  sell  that 
thing.  So  a  great  many  retailers  have  fallen  into  the 
stupid  habit  of  choosing  what  they  take  to  be  the 
easiest  way  rather  than  the  best  way. 

After  a  while  when  the  manufacturer  has  experi¬ 


mented  with  national  advertising  and  he  has  found  that 
it  does  put  his  products  in  rather  a  different  class  so 
far  as  the  sentiment  of  the  public  to  which  he  addresses 
his  appeals  is  concerned,  he  inevitably  gets  around  to 
the  point  where  he  says  to  himself,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  “I  make  the  merchandise,  I  conceive  the  idea  of 
it,  I  turn  it  out  of  my  factory  in  a  finished  condition,  I 
advertise  it,  I  create  the  demand.  What  does  the  retailer 
do?” 

You  must  take  this  for  granted  that  if  any  factor 
stops  doing  a  certain  thing  and  allows  some  other  factor 
to  do  that  thing  for  him,  the  time  can’t  be  far  off  when 
the  factor  who  does  the  work  is  the  one  who  is  going 
to  lie  paid  for  doing  that  work. 

It  is  up  to  retailers  to  control  their  home  markets; 
it  is  up  to  retailers  to  specialize  in  the  requirements  of 
their  consumers;  it  is  up  to  retailers,  because  of  a 
very  specialized  knowledge  of  merchandise,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  so  many  of  the  buyers  in  department  stores 
today  don’t  possess,  to  go  in  and  comb  the  markets 
of  the  earth  and  find  out  the  thing  which  can  be  offered 
to  their  public  on  the  most  economical  basis  rather  than 
upon  the  easiest  basis,  upon  the  basis  of  what  will  give 
the  most  service  at  the  least  cost. 

The  Ford  Idea 

When  we  fall  in  with  the  national  advertising  idea 
and  accept  what  one  writer  of  a  very  remarkable  book 
which  is  shortly  to  appear,  has  referred  to  as  the  “sub¬ 
stitution  of  brand  specification  for  grade  specification,” 
we  are  sacrificing  our  own  birthright  for  considerably 
less  than  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  we  are  untrue  to  the 
responsibilities  which  the  community  has  placed  upon 
us. 

I  refer  to  national  advertising  merely  as  one  of  the 
great  influences  which  are  being  used  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  make  them  more  or  less  independent  of  re¬ 
tailers.  They  are  taking  the  Ford  idea.  They  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  thing  which  they  think  they  can  make  to  best 
advantage,  and  they  are  pushing  that  thing,  forcing  it 
by  high  pressure  selling  campaigns,  by  high  pressure 
advertising,  they  are  recommending  it,  identifying  it  to 
the  consumer,  so  that  the  consumer  will  turn  around 
and  come  to  you  and  say,  “I  want  this  thing.” 

There  is  one  manufacturer  who  has  within  the  last 
year  or  so  taken  over  practically  the  entire  control  of 
the  stock  of  his  merchandise  which  is  handled  by  retail 
stores,  and  he  has  (and  you  all  know  the  line)  a  very 
elaborate  and  a  very  simple  and  at  the  same  time  very 
effective  system  of  daily  orders,  so  that  you  can  fill  in 
your  stocks  from  day  to  day  and  don’t  have  to  carry 
huge  stocks.  That  is  a  fine  thing,  a  wonderful  thing. 
That  manufacturer  ought  to  be  complimented  for  what 
he  has  done,  but  how  about  the  retailers  who  ought  to 
do  that  job  for  themselves  and  don’t  do  it  and  who  put 
their  eggs  in  the  other  fellow’s  basket?  Is  much  to  be 
said  for  them?  No,  nothing  much  is  to  be  said  for  them, 
except  that  they  are  asleep,  that  they  are  delinquent, 
that  they  don’t  realize  the  need  for  improving  distribu¬ 
tion  which  is  being  forced  upon  them. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  man  representing  a  concern  which 
manufacturers  blankets  came  into  my  office,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  in  touch  with  a  large  number  of  retailers 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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Address  by  C.  B.  Cl.\RK,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  to  the  16th  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


There  arc  some  outstanclinj^  things  which  occur 
to  all  of  us  as  desirable  changes  in  our  present  tax 
structure.  The  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
there  should  be  a  change  in  the  law  as  it  applies  to 
earned  income.  The  1924  law  called  for  a  limitation  of 
earned  income  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  1926  law  increased  that  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

I  believe  very  earnestly  that  the  allowance  for  this  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separated  part  of  taxable  income  should  rest 
on  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  salary  earned. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  those  of  you  who  recall  the 
work  of  the  Taxation  Committee  in  the  presentation  of 
your  own  tax  plan  ever  think  of  sales  taxes.  .And  the 
fact  that  we  did  present  to  Congress  a  two-legged  struc¬ 
ture  of  taxation,  one-half  of  taxable  income  t(j  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  sales  tax,  and  one-half  from  income  taxes. 

Light  on  the  Sales  Tax 

I  make  no  recommendations  at  all  as  to  consideration 
by  Congress  of  a  sales  tax,  but  I  do  want  you  to  make 
a  memorandum  of  the  fact  that  in  March,  in  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine,  appears  an  article  by  the  greatest 
tax  expert  in  the  United  States  on  a  sales  tax,  from 
which  all  of  the  perhaps  imaginary  evils  have  been  de¬ 
leted  by  him.  I  wish  you  would  study  this  article,  com¬ 
ing  as  it  does  from  this  very  high  source.  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  and  the  author  would  appreciate 
your  giving  him  direct  the  reaction  you  get  after  read¬ 
ing  the  article. 

I  believe  that  corporation  taxes  should  come  down  to 
at  least  ten  jxir  cent.  Personally,  I  think  they  should  go 
to  seven  and  one-half.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  over¬ 
come  all  the  political  opposition  to  a  reduction  beyond 
ten  j)er  cent. 

There  is  in  my  mind  absolutely  no  ground  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  from  exemption  or  deduction  of  the  contribution 
which  a  corporation  makes  to  charitable  institutions.  I 
think  without  question  that  in  any  revision  of  taxes, 
there  should  l)e  a  provision  for  such  deduction. 

Interest  Provisions  Unfair 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  next  {xtint  I  have  to  make 
is  one  that  would  concern  Congress,  but  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  very  briefly  to  this  very  unfair  situation. 
If  you  have  a  refund  of  taxes  coming  to  you  from  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  you  are  allowed  interest 
from  the  time  the  Commissioner  signs  the  refund  to  the 
date  of  jjayment  by  the  disbursing  officer.  If  you  are 
penalized,  or  if  you  have  an  extra  assessment  levied  on 
you,  the  interest  runs  from  the  date  of  your  first  pay¬ 
ment  until  you  pay  the  additional  payment.  There  is 
an  inequity  in  this  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  per 
cent  in  the  ordinary  case  which  can  be  paid  immediately 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  If  it  should  happen,  as  it 


very  often  does,  that  there  is  not  money  enough  in  tht 
Treasury,  or  at  least  there  is  no  money  under  the  nec¬ 
essary  appropriations  to  pay  you,  you  can  wait  eight  or 
nine  months  and  lose  entirely  the  interest  which  I  b^ 
lieve  shotild  Ije  yours. 

One  Use  for  Surplus 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  expert  on  inheritance  taxes, 
although  like  you.  I  have  tried  to  study  them.  I  liave 
come  to  this  conclusion :  That  as  federal  taxes,  they 
should  be  cut  out.  that  if  there  is  any  proper  ta.xability, 
it  should  be  e.xercised  by  the  individual  states. 

We  are  building  up  according  to  the  best  estimate 
which  can  l)e  made  at  this  time,  a  surplus  of  taxable 
income  to  the  United  States  over  its  expenditures  for 
the  current  year  of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
million  dollars.  It.  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  be  concerned  in  the  wiping  out  by 
Congress  of  inequities,  inequalities,  inconsistencies,  in 
the  tax  structure. 

I  have  one  or  two  things  which  I  believe  you  should 
authorize  your  Taxation  Committee  to  take  up  with 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  First,  that  there  should  be  a  restoration  of 
what  was  known  in  the  old  days,  back  in  1918  and  ’19, 
as  the  Inventory  .Section  in  the  Internal  Revenue  De¬ 
partment.  I  wonder  if  you  know-  how  many  articles 
there  are  in  the  accumulative  bulletins  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Deiiartment  Bureau  which  allow  si)ecial 
handling  of  inventory  matters.  There  are  live  stock 
raisers,  there  are  farmers,  there  are  the  miners,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  retail  merchants.  They  are 
entirely  proj)er  methods,  but  they  are  distinct  in  that 
they  do  not  follow  what  is  ordinarily  interpreted  as  cost, 
or  cost  or  market. 

Inventory'  Section  Should  Be  Restored 

There  is  a  series  of  articles  of  which  I  will  quote  the 
old  numbers.  They  run  from  1582  through  1589,  deal¬ 
ing  exclusively  with  inventory  matters.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible,  according  to  my  mind,  with  subjects  so  in¬ 
tricate,  so  confusing  as  the  special  inventories,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  interpretation  of  what  is  cost,  or  what 
cost  or  market  is,  to  expect  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue,  unless  there  are  trained  men  who  are  working 
together  all  the  time,  to  know,  even  in  these  five  or  six 
special  cases,  what  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  can  be. 

I  want  authority  from  this  body  some  time  during 
this  convention  for  your  Taxation  Committee  to  go  to 
Commissioner  Blair  and  ask  him  to  have  all  of  these 
articles  on  inventory  rewritten  so  that  they  will  mean 
just  exactly  what  has  been  disclosed  in  office  decisions 
and  in  mimeograph.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
special  Mimeograph  3077  which  bears  on  retail  inven¬ 
tory  methods  -and  which  gives  to  you  and  every  other 
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store  following  that  method  everything  that  you  can 
expect,  and  it  also  protects  the  government  in  every 
cent  and  every  ix>ssible  taxable  dollar. 

I  wisli  you  would  authorize  us.  too,  although  I  think 
it  is  rather  hopeless,  to  go  to  this  joint  committee  and 
ask  them  if  it  would  not  lie  i)ossible  to  use  some  of  this 
$380,000,u00  surplus  in  the  speeding  up  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  tax  returns,  so  that  we  do  not  have  holding  over 
our  heads  for  the  entire  period  or  limitation  the  jxjssi- 
bility  that  we  have  to  pay  additional  taxes  in  unknown 
amounts. 

Taxes  Should  Be  Expenses 

We  have  indulged  in  more  bunk  in  talking  alxjut 
Federal  income  taxes  and  divisions  of  profit  than  in 
regard  to  any  other  one  thing  that  I  can  recall.  I  have 
never  believed,  even  back  in  the  old  days  of  the  war 
when  patriotic  appeal  was  that  we  should  so  consider 
them,  that  they  should  have  been  so  considered. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  recommendation:  That 
while  of  course  they  are  not  deductable  from  expenses, 
they  are  expenses  of  a  business  and  that  any  business 
will  be  entirely  sunk  unless  they  provide  for  them  in 
their  budget.  So  why  do  we  not  put  it  into  expense 
where  it  belongs  and  cease  fooling  ourselves  and  putting 
it  down  into  the  distribution  of  income  where  it  does 
not  belong  ? 

Our  Taxation  Committee  started  in  1919  on  the  retail 
inventory  method.  They  worked  through  to  1922  sub¬ 
ject  to  call  almost  any  moment.  We  were  fair  with  you 
and  we  are  fair  with  the  government.  We  were  able, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Inventory  Section,  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  which  then  existed  as  a  sep¬ 


arate  entity  in  tfie  bureau,  finally  to  have  published 
Mimeograph  .S077.  It  is  reprinted  here  in  full  and 
you  should  read  it.  l)ecause  it  is  that  prcKedure  under  the 
retail  method  which  the  government  authorizes  you  to 
use.  and  if  you  do  not  use  it,  you  are  wrong. 

Retail  Method  Jeopardized 

The  retail  inventory  method  is  in  jeopardy.  It  is 
your  charge,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  you  have  very 
wilfully  abandoned  it.  What  do  we  find  when  we  go 
down  to  Washington?  We  find  that  the  individual  store 
treats  its  retail  inventory  method  as  its  own,  to  be 
handled  as  it  jdeases  with  no  regard  whatever  for  the 
thing  that  your  Taxation  Committee  worked  for  four 
years  to  obtain. 

I  am  no  alarmist,  but  when  from  field  agents  there 
come  these  re})orts  of  variations  which  perhaps  are  not 
much  in  the  individual  store  but  when  they  pile  up 
and  pile  up  and  pile  up  and  the  Bureau  finds  there  is  no 
common  practice,  then  there  naturally  has  come  about 
in  the  Bureau,  a  distrust,  a  suspicion.  It  is  going  to  be 
just  as  hard  a  fight  or  perhaps  harder  to  get  back  into 
the  minds  of  the  treasury  officials  the  confidence  and 
regard  for  the  retail  inventory  method  which  it  had  in 
1921.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  harder. 

Mimeograph  3077  is  explicit;  it  takes  no  rights  from 
you  whatever ;  it  gives  you  every  right  to  which  you  are 
entitled ;  it  takes  nothing  from  the  government ;  it  plays 
fair  to  both  sides.  If  you  expect  your  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  to  go  to  Washington  and  clean  up  this  perilous 
situation,  I  believe  that  you  must  go  back  and  see  that 
you  in  your  own  stores  permit  no  variation  from  Mime¬ 
ograph  3077. 


MIMEOGRAPH  3077— MARCH  23,  1923 
Inventories  of  Retail  Dry  Goods  Dealers 


“Article  1588  provides  that  any  retail  merchant  may 
employ  the  ‘retail  method’  of  pricing  inventories  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  use  of  such  method  is  designated  upon 
the  return,  that  accurate  accounts  are  kept,  and  that 
such  method  is  consistently  adhered  to.  If  a  taxpayer 
elects  to  change  from  the  ‘cost’  or  ‘cost  or  market’ 
basis  to  the  ‘retail  method,’  such  method  will  not  be 
recognized  unless  it  has  been  regularly  followed  and 
records  properly  kept  throughout  the  entire  accounting 
period  for  which  return  is  made. 

“The  provisions  of  the  regulations  providing  that  ac¬ 
curate  records  must  lie  kept,  contemplates  that  certain 
records  shall  l)e  kept  by  departments  in  permanent  form 
for  the  inspection  of  internal  revenue  officers.  Pur¬ 
chase  records  should  show  the  firm  name,  date  of  in¬ 
voice.  invoice  cost,  and  retail  sales  price.  A  permanent 
record  should  also  be  kept  of  the  accumulation  of  all 
department  purchases,  mark-downs,  sales,  stock,  etc. 

“Under  the  retail  method  the  goods  in  the  inventory 
are  ordinarily  priced  at  the  selling  prices,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  goods  is  reduced  to  approximate  cost  by 
deducting  the  jiercentage  which  represents  the  difference 
between  the  retail  selling  value  and  the  purchase  price. 
In  order  to  compute  this  percentage  properly  goods 
should  be  recorded  by  departments  at  two  prices;  (a) 
invoice  price  plus  transportation,  and  (b)  original  re¬ 


tail  price.  I'he  total  j)urchase  mark-up  for  the  account¬ 
ing  i)eriod  is  the  difference  between — 

Cost:  Inventory  at  sales  price 

Purchases  at  cost 
Transportation 
and 

Retail:  Inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 

Purchase  at  sales  price. 

This  total  mark-up,  divided  by  the  total  retail  value 
will  give  the  percentage  of  purchase  mark-up.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  arbitrary  standard  percentages 
of  jjurchase  mark-up  be  ttsed,  but  such  jtercentage  must 
lie  the  mark-up  percentage,  computed  as  accurately  as 
jxjssible  from  the  department  records  of  the  accounting 
{)eriod  for  which  the  return  is  made. 

“The  article  also  provides  that,  in  computing  the 
l)ercentage  above  mentioned,  proper  adjustment  should 
l)e  made  for  all  mark-ups  and  mark-downs.  This  means 
mark-ups  and  mark-downs  with  respect  to  original 
retail  price.  It  contemplates  that  it  is  proper  to  add  in 
computing  the  percentage  as  a  part  of  the  original  re¬ 
tail  sales  price  the  actual  increase  in  such  price  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  market  conditions  and 
by  incorrect  pricing  when  the  goods  were  put  into 
stock.  For  the  convenience  of  the  examining  officer,  a 
(Continued  on  page  127) 


Improving  Distribution  Through  Organization 

A  Concise  Statement  of  the  Principles  Upon  Which  the 
Recommendations  in  the  Association's  Study  Are  Based 

Address  by  Paul  M.  Mazur,  Lehman  Bros.,  New  York,  to  the  16th  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


INDUSTRY  and  distribution  are  but  names  for  men 
and  women  dressed  in  work  clothes.  And  organiz¬ 
ation  is  but  the  name  of  the  proper  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  functions  of  men  and  women  in  industry. 

Progress  or  increased  commercial  and  industrial 
effectiveness  may  come  from  three  sources. 

1.  Mechanical  Improve-  - 

ments. 

2.  Change  in  the  Sys¬ 
tem. 

3.  Increased  Efficiency 
of  Individual  Units. 

Mechanical  improvements 
will  continue.  The  results  will 
be  helpful  to  retailing  and 
particularly  to  manufacturing. 

To  the  retailer  the  benefit  will 
be  relatively  small,  because 
the  mechanical  contrivances 
play  a  small  part  in  retailing. 

Changes  Unlikely 
A  change  in  the  system  of 
distribution  offers  several 
striking  possibilities,  with  but 
a  few  probabilities.  It  is 
possible  to  conceive  that  the 
large  retail  unit  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  be  replaced  by  an 
appeal  direct  to  the  consumers 
by  manufacturers.  Such  a 
conception  must  remain  in  the 
imagination  unquestioned,  for 
even  simple  analysis  dissi¬ 
pates  its  validity.  There  is  <io 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
elimination  of  the  retailer  will  El.mer  F 

lower  cost.  The  nuisance  to 

the  consumer  would  be  stag-  Wieboldt « 

gering — and  a  world  choice  V ice~President  for  Mu 
would  be  converted  into 

fragmentary  and  sporadic  offerings.  No,  there  is  little 
chance  for  progress  here. 

Perhaps  chain  stores  will  supplant  the  department 
store?  The  answer  is  no.  Time  does  not  allow  amplifi¬ 
cation.  Each  has  its  own  sphere. 

Perhaps  the  luxurious  service  features  of  retailing 
will  be  eliminated.  Perhaps.  But  until  the  public  stops 
responding  to  them  and  starts  to  show  a  preference  to 
puritan  furnishings,  iron  racks,  self  service,  and  no 


El.mer  F.  Wieboldt 
W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Vice-President  for  Middle-West,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


A  staggering  machine  has  been  built  to  satisfy  her  (h- 
mands  or  even  her  whispered  interest.  The  machine  is 
here.  It  now  has  an  appetite  of  its  own  that  must  be 
satisfied.  Wear  and  clepreciation  are  not  sufficiently 
violent.  Obsolesence  is  a  necessary  ally.  The  hand 
maiden  of  obsolesence  is  style.  And  simplification  and 
standardization  will  have  as 
much  influence  on  economy 
as  the  active  spoon  of  a  child  ^ 
will  have  on  the  emptying  of  | 
the  ocean.  ! 

Consolidation 

One  possible  modification 
of  the  present  .system  of  r^ 
tailing  remains  —  consolida¬ 
tion.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
will  influence  the  course  of 
distribution  costs,  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  it- 
tailing.  The  speed  with  which 
such  a  movement  becomes  a 
fact  and  the  character  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  success  depend 
])rimarily  upon  organization. 
Human,  not  financial  prob¬ 
lems — men,  notideas  nor  econ¬ 
omic  argument  will  determine 
the  influence  which  consoli¬ 
dation  will  have  upon  distri¬ 
bution.  It  is  fair  to  say  then, 
that  whatever  effect  consoli¬ 
dation  will  have  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  distribution, 
depends  upon  the  solution  of 
Wieboldt  organization  problems. 

It  would  seem,  therefore, 

;  Co.,  Chicago,  III.  primary  hoj)e  of  in- 

ile-W est,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  creased  effectiveness  through 
external  changes  lies  in  con¬ 
solidation,  and  consolidation  will  not  be  a  headlong 
process.  The  most  important  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  distribution  lies  in  the  internal  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  retail  units. 

Within  the  retail  unit  just  as  in  the  whole  system  of 
distribution  the  chance  for  improvement  lies  only  in 
small  part  in  the  development  of  mechanical  devices. 
The  u.se  of  machinery  in  retailing  is  limited.  Human 
abilities  and  human  judgment  can  get  but  accessory  aid 


delivery,  competition  will  prevent  the  use  of  the  pruning  from  mechanical  appliances — and  human  abilities  and 


Perhaps  the  solution  lies  in  standardization  and  sim¬ 
plification  of  styles.  Whereas,  ten  years  ago  style  was 
the  label  only  of  women’s  clothes,  today,  everything 
from  automobiles  to  washing  machines  reeks  of  insta¬ 
bility  in  style.  The  consumer  has  had  a  huge  appetite. 


judgment  are  of  the  essence  of  effective  retail  store 
operation. 

Method  will  contribute  much.  The  use  of  unit  contol, 
expense  budgeting,  planning  and  merchandise  control 
promises  great  possibilities.  But  the  systems  them¬ 
selves  are  but  cards  and  paper  designed  into  predeter- 
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mined  forms — static  and  useless  until  human  minds  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  their  study,  determine  upon  action, 
and  have  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  taking 
that  action.  Systems  in  themselves  are  of  little  value. 
Systems  that  are  used  are  matters  of  organization. 
Methods  in  department  stores  are  important  but  method 
is  essentially  a  question  of  organization,  and  if  method 
is  worked  out  as  an  integral  part  of  the  organization 
structure  then  its  use  promises  great  benefits  to  future 
retailing. 

There  are  other  possibilities  in  the  organization  im- 
i  provement  of  retailing.  The  scientific  division  of  labor 
to  make  proper  specialization  possible,  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  jobs  which  must  be  performed,  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  the  proper  man  to  perform  those  jobs,  their 
choice,  their  education,  their  inspiration,  their  reward, 
are  essential  requirements  of  improved  retailing,  and 
essential  characteristics  of  a  projier  organization  struc¬ 
ture.  The  assignment  of  jobs  to  men,  the  alignment  of 
men  in  relationship  to  one  another — the  insurance  of 
fulfilling  the  necessary  policies  of  business,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  well  balanced  judgment — these,  too,  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  important  forces  in  retail  success.  And 
where  we  touch  men  we  are  speaking  of  organization. 

I  feel  indeed  that  I  might  answer  the  question  of  how 
can  distribution  or  retailing  be  improved  through  or¬ 
ganization  by  saying  that,  “only  through  improved  or¬ 
ganization  is  retailing  likely  to  increase  its  effective¬ 
ness.’’  Nor  would  I  feel  forced  to  limit  my  statement 
to  retailing  alone.  Industry  in  general  must  recognize 
that  we  are  entering  an  era  of  organization. 

Mass  Production  Challenged 

To-day’s  inventory  of  the  industrial  situation  shows 
a  huge  machine  of  mass  production  at  low  costs  and  a 
well  educated  consumer  whose  needs  are  well  satisfied, 
whose  desires  have  been  intensively  developed,  whose 
appetite  for  more  goods  must  be  whetted  by  more 
appealing  messages  than  ever,  more  variety,  more 
change.  And  even  then,  when  the  Goliath  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  meets  the  David  of  consumers’  lack  of  interest 
either  in  time,  price,  style,  or  quantity — the  old  story 
is  repeated. 

But  we  are  entering  a  new  era  of  economic  history. 
Mass  production  is  being  challenged  and  organization 
is  claiming  its  right  to  consideration.  A  new  philosophy 
of  organization  is  likely  to  grow  up — and  distribution 
has  won  its  way  to  a  high  place  in  the  council  of  Amer- 
can  industry. 

America  is  a  monument  to  the  successful  investment 
of  time  and  capital  in  labor-saving  devices,  and  the 
results  have  been  extraordinary.  Nevertheless,  the  mo¬ 
tive  force  of  machinery,  of  business  and  of  profits  is 
not  electricity,  steam  or  water  power.  It  lies  in  the 
human  judgment  and  energy  which  plans  the  machine 
and  directs  the  mechanical  appliances. 

Men  and  women  as  such  constitute  mobs.  And  mobs 
are  dangerous  either  to  themselves  or  to  others.  Order 
is  necessary.  And  order  means  the  existence  of  the 
g  proper  relationship  between  men  and  women  in  terms 
3  of  jobs.  Why  isn’t  such  a  relationship  recognized  as 
I  important  for  men  and  women  in  industry?  Its  import- 
I  ance  is  recognized  for  the  most  humble  mechanical  appli¬ 
ance.  When  a  machine  is  designed  it  is  with  a  definite 


purpose  in  mind.  When  an  organization  is  develojied — 
an  equally  definite  purpose  should  be  in  mind. 

To  build  either  machine  or  organization  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  job  must  Ije  known.  And  therein  lies 
organization’s  first  contribution  to  effective  retailing. 
Proper  organization  recpiires  knowledge  of  the  job.  And 
the  proper  analysis  of  the  job  indicates  the  necessary 
steps  in  the  process  of  successful  operation  and  the 
general  conception  of  the  kind  of  human  machine  which 
should  exist  to  perform  those  steps. 

Understand  the  Job 

The  first  steps  in  an  organization  study  is  to  forget 
l)ersonnel.  The  analysis  of  the  job  should  indicate  what 
has  to  l)e  done,  the  methods  and  mechanics  of  operation 
which  are  essential.  One  can  forget  who  does  the  job 
until  he  has  learned  what  the  job  is,  for  the  job  may  not 
exist  or  perhaps  it  should  be  eliminated.  In  both  cases 
the  personnel  is  of  no  importance.  .And  after  all,  men 
are  in  industry  to  fulfill  responsibilities  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  do  not  exist  to  give  men  something  to  keep  them  out 
of  mischief.  At  least  that  is  true  most  of  the  time. 
Comjjetitive  industry  is  ruthless  in  its  requirements  of 
successful  fulfillment  of  a  job.  .And  woe  betide  that 
institution  that  cuts  its  cloth  to  a  shrinking  pattern  of 
family  or  friendly  relationship. 

The  jobs  are  there  to  be  filled  and  if  they  are  not 
filled  adequately  then  some  kindly  competitor  will  be 
glad  to  pick  up  the  load  and  carry  on.  Organization 
cannot  be  built  adequately  until  the  leader  of  a  business 
knows  in  detail  the  requirements  of  his  job,  and  that 
means  the  jobs  of  his  subordinates.  Once  he  knows 
what  should  be  done,  it  is  relatively  simple  to  determine 
how  it  should  be  done  and  who  should  do  it. 

Is  planning  necessary — if  so  how  much  and  what  kind? 

Is  control  necessary — both  expense  and  merchandise? 

Should  competitors  be  shopped? 

What  policies  of  business  should  be  in  force? 

What  service  features  are  necessary? 

Should  resource  market  offices  exist  and  what  should 
their  relationship  be  with  the  store? 

What  relationship  should  exist  with  buying  associa¬ 
tions  ? 

There  are  hundreds  of  steps,  but  if  we  are  to  organize 
for  their  proper  fulfillment  we  must  know  what  they 
are.  And  in  the  process  of  discovering  them  we  should 
learn  what  essential  steps  we  are  leaving  out  or  to 
chance;  and  what  steps  can  be  left  out. 

Making  the  Jobs  Fit 

Having  determined  the  cards  of  industrial  activity, 
the  next  requirement  is  to  deal  them  to  the  chairs  of  the 
players — not  necessarily  to  the  players  because  some  of 
them  may  be  lost  in  the  folds  of  the  chairs’  upholstery. 
And  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  compromise  on  the  basis 
of  the  actual  human  material  at  hand. 

The  distribution  of  jobs  should  be  upon  the  basis  of 
common  sense  and  a  reasonable  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  of  human  beings.  My  only  plea  is  to 
give  as  much  study  to  the  human  beings  who  are  in  in¬ 
dustry  as  is  given  to  the  machinery  which  helps  people 
to  run  industry.  One  does  not  use  a  steam  shovel  Iwth 
to  destroy  a  building  and  to  decorate  its  cornices.  The 
ornamental  fittings  of  the  protective  roof  are  not  used 
to  hold  a  portico  from  falling  into  the  street — strong 
(Continued  on  page  137) 
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Prosperity  and  the  Retailer 

The  Even  Flow  of  Business  Depends  Largely  Upon  the 
Merchant’s  Sensing  of  Demand  and  Control  of  Fashion 

Afldress  by  O.  H.  Cheney,  American  Exchange-Irving  Trust  Co.,  New  York, 
to  the  16th  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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Hut  is  it  the  retailer's  duty  to  stimulate  the  flow 
of  prosperity  by  high-pressure  merchandising?  Shall 
he  use  hot-house  selling  methods  or  cold-storage  selling 
methtxls?  Shall  he  succumb  to  what  is  called  the  craze 
for  volume?  A  blind  frenzy  for  volume  is  undoubtedly 
dangerous — not  only  to  the  individual  store  but  also 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  countrv.  “Volume  at 
any  cost"  is  a  very  costly  business  principle. 

And  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the  retailer  to  stimulate 
volume — reasonably.  Prosperity  is  buying  power  in 
action.  Increased  consumption  means  increased  produc¬ 
tion  an^l  increased  production  means  increased  buying 
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power.  \\  ell-distributed  increased  buying  power  means 
well-distributed  increased  standard  of  living.  Econo¬ 
mists  have  recently  been  discovering  that  the  buying 
power  of  the  worker  is  the  secret  of  prosperity.  I  agree 
that  it  is  one  secret.  Cannot  we  just  as  well  say  that  one 
secret  of  prosperity  is  the  buying  power  of  the  retailer? 
For  does  not  the  buying  power  of  the  consumer  and 
worker  express  itself  in  the  buying  power  of  the 
retailer? 

But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  retailer  to  make  sure  that  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  national  buying  power  is  lost  in 
transmission.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  retailer  should 
forego  his  profits — obviously  the  result  would  be  badly- 
balanced  prosperity.  I  mean  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
retailer  to  cut  distribution  costs.  Increasing  volume  is 
one  method  of  cutting  costs — sound  merchandising  and 
management  have  even  greater  power  in  making  distri¬ 
bution  economical. 

Costs  Must  Be  Cut 

Cutting  the  cost  of  distribution !  This  has  become 
an  inspiring  slogan  in  the  last  year  or  two.  It  is  a  laud¬ 
able  aim  but  I  do  not  believe  that  anyborly  is  making  it 
his  particular  aim.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  cynical  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  case  in  which  a  cut  in 
distribution  costs  has  been  made  merely  as  a  laudable 
end  in  itself.  Distribution  costs  have  been  cut  many 
times,  but  usually  for  the  sake  of  some  advantage,  like 
higher  profits  or  greater  volume — which  are,  of  course, 
perfectly  proper  aims.  There  have  been  many  hopeful 
plans  for  cutting  distribution  costs  but  those  who  have 
attempted  to  carry  them  out  have  found  that  they  have 
been  left  only  with  a  good  talking  point  in  advertising. 
The  truth  is  that  the  field  of  cutting  distribution  costs 
still  remains  practically  unworked — free  and  wide  open 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor  in  the  science  and  art 
of  practical  economics. 

Some  of  the  most  hoj)eful  plans  for  cutting  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  are  those  which  aim  to  eliminate  somebody 
from  the  line  of  distribution.  They  look  particularly  con¬ 
vincing  on  charts — they  are  so  beautifully  simple  and 
bigical — like  a  Japanese  print.  “Cut  out  the  middle¬ 
man!”  “From  factory  direct  to  you!”  “Why  help  pay 
the  retailer’s  rent  ?  Our  representative  will  call  at  your 
home!”  “We  employ  no  salesmen — order  from  the 
catalog.”  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  popular 
contributions  to  economy  in  distribution. 

The  trouble  with  all  these  plans  which  sound  so  con¬ 
vincing  in  theory  is  that  they  do  not  work  out  exactly 
that  way  in  practice.  For  some  mysterious  reason  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  do  not  seem  to  cut  themselves  very  deeply 
and  prices  do  not  seem  to  go  down  very  far.  And  the 
mysterious  reason  is  that  the  process  of  distribution 
consists  of  certain  essential  elements — ^a  certain  amount 
of  moving  of  goods,  a  certain  amount  of  storing,  a  cer- 
uin  amount  of  selling  and  a  certain  amount  of  financ¬ 
ing.  It  does  not  matter  who  performs  these  functions — 
they  must  be  performed  and  they  must  be  paid  for — and 
somebody  has  to  pay  for  them.  Those  who  perform  them 
may  be  one  or  many — they  may  call  themselves  anything 
they  like — they  may  invent  all  kinds  of  trick  merchan¬ 
dising  schemes — they  may  call  the  cost  elements  by  any 
name  the  ingenious  accountant  can  invent.  But  so  long 
as  the<e  functions  have  to  be  performed,  so  long  will 


it  be  impossible  to  cut  out  the  costs  of  performing  them 
from  the  cost  of  distribution. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  many  of  these  plans  are 
not  admirable  in  every  way.  They  are.  And  it  is  only 
by  continuous  experimentation  that  we  can  ever  suc¬ 
ceed  in  reducing  some  cost  element  here  and  there. 
But  I  am  still  open-minded  about  the  possibility  of  dis¬ 
covering  some  way  of  making  a  grand  and  noble  slash 
in  one  sweep. 

A  Place  for  All  Methods 

It  is  because  no  method  of  distribution  has  been  in¬ 
vented  which  can  have  an  essential  function  performed 
without  paying  for  it  tliat  we  find  in  this  country  every 
known  method  of  distribution  ever  invented  existing 
side  by  side  at  the  same  time.  We  have  everything  from 
barter  to  chain  store  systems  and  mail-order  houses 
owned  by  thousands  of  stockholders.  Some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  corporations  in  the  country  are  bartering  farm 
eijuipment  and  supplies  for  farm  produce — just  like  the 
country  general  store.  No  method  of  distribution,  how¬ 
ever  old.  seems  to  be  so  economical  and  so  without  some 
use  or  service,  that  it  can  be  junked.  No  method,  how¬ 
ever  new,  seem  to  be  so  economical  and  so  ix;rfect  that 
it  can  displace  the  others.  All  methods  are  existing  side 
by  side  because  each  ofiFers  economy  or  some  service 
or  some  appeal  to  consumer  preference. 

The  manufacturer  sells  through  the  agent,  commiss¬ 
ion  house,  wholesaler  and  jobber  or  direct  to  the  re¬ 
tailer — or  direct  to  the  consumer  either  by  mail  or  can¬ 
vasser.  The  manufacturer  organizes  chain  store  systems 
— and  so  does  the  wholesaler — and  S(j  does  the  retailer. 
Jobbers  in  various  sections  of  the  country  organize  a 
merchandising  plan  whereby  they  can  control  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  a  brand  of  hosiery.  Retail¬ 
ers  organize  to  control  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  a  brand  of  womens'  wear.  To  meet  chain-store  and 
mail-order  buying  power,  independent  retailers  organ¬ 
ize  syndicates  or  buy  through  resident  buyers.  And 
wholesalers  are  lying  awake  nights  figuring  out  ways 
to  meet  syndicate  comi^etition. 

The  New  Competition 

All  these  plans  when  they  first  begin  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  are  hailed  by  their  proponents  as  panaceas  and 
denounced  by  those  using  older  methods  as  national 
calamities.  Each  new  method  has  been  the  subject  of 
great  storms  of  righteous  indignation.  But  somehow 
the  millenium  or  the  day  of  doom  they  are  supposed 
to  bring  never  seems  to  arrive.  Each  new  method 
seems  to  be  absorbed  into  our  economic  system  and  to 
find  a  place  if  it  deserves  it.  And.  sooner  or  later,  it 
is  found  to  be  not  s<j  wonderful  or  so  dangerous  as  it 
seemed.  So  we  find  the  mail-order  houses  starting  up 
retail  stores.  We  find  department  stores  sending  out 
good  will  representatives — they  are  called  “peddlers” 
when  they  are  sent  out  by  a  direct-selling  manufacturer. 

All  these  developments  are  a  part  of  what  I  have 
called  “the  new  competition.”  The  old  competition  was 
betwen  retailers  selling  familiar  goods,  wholesalers  in 
the  same  line  and  manufacturers  making  the  same  type 
of  products.  One  t>-pe  of  the  new  competition  is  be¬ 
tween  retailers,  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  to  take 
over  each  other's  functions.  They  can  cut  each  other 
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out  but  they  can’t  cut  out  the  essential  functions  they 
perform. 

What  else  can  the  retailer  do  with  the  buying  power 
of  the  country?  He  can  decide,  to  a  vital  degree,  how 
that  buying  power  shall  be  divided  among  the  industries. 
He  can  do  it  directly  with  those  industries  which  pro¬ 
duce  consumer  goods — and  for  those  industries  which 
produce  goods  which  do  not  go  into  general  consump¬ 
tion,  he  can  do  this  indirectly.  He  can,  to  a  large  extent, 
determine  what  the  people  will  buy  with  their  income. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  is  true — nobody 
knows.  When  we  find  out  more  about  this  we  shall  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  control  of  our  economic  des¬ 
tinies.  The  more  we  know,  the  more  we  shall  be  able 
to  live  life  “more  abundantly.” 

How  can  the  retailer  determine  what  the  consumer 
shall  buy,  you  ask?  Does  he  not  give  the  people  what 
they  want?  Well,  if  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  this  country — of  the  world  for  that  matter — sold 
only  what  the  people  knew  they  wanted,  we  would  be 
living  as  the  cave-man  lived  millions  of  years  ago.  By 
devising  new  comforts  and  new  luxuries,  as  well  as  new 
necessities,  the  merchants  have  changed  the  world.  But 
this  power  has  not  always  been  wisely  used. 

Determining  the  Style 

Retailers,  and  particularly  department  stores,  have  it 
in  their  power  to  make  or  break  industries.  By  pushing 
some  lines  of  goods  and  some  styles  and  keeping  others 
in  the  background,  they  can  destroy  the  prosperity  of 
whole  industries.  For  example,  they  did  this  to  the 
women’s  wear  woolen  and  worsted  industry  by  pushing 
such  lines  as  silk  coats  and  silk  sport  clothes  beyond  the 
limit.  They  have  done  it  for  years  at  a  time  to  industries 
not  only  in  the  fashion  fields  but  also  in  other  industries. 

Fashion  and  taste  determine  what  people  buy,  you 
answer.  Where  do  fashion  and  taste  come  from?  Who 
decides  that  for  five  years  ostrich  feathers  shall  be  con- 
siderd  fit  only  to  go  with  leg-of-mutton  sleeves  and 
that  now  they  should  be  in  the  best  of  taste  not  only  for 
hats  and  fans  but  also  for  hand-bags,  gloves  and  para¬ 
sols?  Who  decides  that  mission  furniture  should  go 
from  the  living  room  up  to  the  attic  and  that  colonial 
furniture  should  come  down  from  the  attic  to  the  living 
room?  I  think  you  have  more  to  do  with  such  momen¬ 
tous  decisions  than  you  will  credit  yourselves. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  women’s  wear  indus¬ 
tries,  for  example,  have  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of 
Paris  too  long.  In  carrying  out  their  elaborate  ritual 
of  importing  Paris  styles,  including  the  numerous  pil¬ 
grimages  every  year,  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
have  in  the  last  few  years  been  blinding  themselves  to 
the  truth.  Less  and  less  each  year  does  Paris  determine 
what  the  women  of  .America  shall  wear.  The  days  are 
nearly  over  when  the  middle-aged  French  woman  of  the 
aristocracy  determined  what  the  young  women  of 
America  had  to  wear.  Without  our  realizing  it,  the 
trend  of  style  has  been  reversed.  The  men’s  clothing 
manufacturers  are  beginning  to  sense  this — they  are 
sending  scouts  to  the  American  colleges,  as  well  as  to 
London  clubhouses,  to  find  out  what  the  Wall  Street 
broker  will  wear.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Some  day  in  the  near  future,  American  wom¬ 
en’s  garment  manufacturers  will  begin  sending  scouts  to 


the  girls’  colleges  and  even  high  schools  to  find  out  what  I 
the  women  at  Monte  Carlo  will  be  wearing  next  year. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  sounding  the 
slogan  “American  styles  for  America.”  What  I  have 
said  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  It  is  a  beautiful 
slogan — but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  work.  How  many  i 
people  buy  things  because  they  are  made  in  .America? 
Women  will  not  wear  American  styles  simply  l^ecause 
they  are  American — they  will  wear  them  only  l)ecause 
they  like  them.  ; 

Democracy  of  Fashion 

That  is  probably  another  reason  why  Paris  cannot  • 
continue  to  dominate  American  styles.  I  have  the  ut¬ 
most  sympathy  for  those  manufacturing  houses  which 
suffer  from  so-called  “style  piracy.”  The  latest  exclus¬ 
ive  models  from  Paris  hardly  corne  over  here  before  i 
the  market  is  flooded  with  popular-priced  copies.  The  ■ 
very  fundamental  of  novelty  in  style  is  thus  rendered  P 
immediately  worthless — and  less  than  worthless.  At¬ 
tempts  to  stop  piracy  are  not  the  solution  because  the 
popular-priced  houses  can  get  their  styles  direct  from 
Paris,  just  as  the  dress-pattern  publishers  do  now.  I 
do  not  see  how  this  democratization  of  fashion  can  be  j 
stopped — and  I  do  not  see  why.  No  copyright  laws  or  j; 
indication  meetings  can  stop  the  democratization  of 
fashion — it  is  the  latest  expression  of  the  wiping  out  of 
class  distinction. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  may  also  soon  realize  | 
that  style  trends  cannot  be  absolutely  reversed  over- 
night.  They  have  given  about  ten  years  to  educating  ' 
women  into  a  state  of  what  might  tactfully  be  called  ■ 
clothes-unconsciousness.  Now,  not  even  if  they  si)end  * 
millions  in  elaborate  campaigns  will  they  be  able  to  make 
women  “clothes-conscious”  or  “hat-conscious”  in  a  day.  s 

Educating  the  public  taste  is  the  great  duty  of  the  i 
department  store.  It  is  only  through  the  education  of  p 
the  public  taste  that  our  buying  power  can  mean  what  I 
it  should  mean  in  comfort  and  happiness.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  our  standard  of  living  is  not  simply  de-  I 
termined  by  our  buying  power — it  is  determined  by  our  | 
buying  power  plus  our  taste.  ■ 

Dangers  of  Efficiency  ^ 

I  have  become  a  little  afraid  that  the  American  de¬ 
partment  store  is  in  danger  of  growing  too  efficient. 
That  sounds  like  your  idea  of  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
But  as  competition  gets  keener,  costs  and  sales  are  more  ’ 
closely  scrutinized  and  analyzed.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  departments  which  pay.  Those  departments  are  given 
every  help  w’hile  those  which  do  not  seem  to  pay  are 
put  back,  far  away  from  the  elevators,  or  leased  out,  j 
or  dropped  altogether.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  leased 
department  is  something  of  a  confession  of  failure. 
.And  as  soon  as  two  or  three  departments  begin  to  be 
known  as  the  pride  of  the  store  and  the  star  money¬ 
makers,  it  is  time  to  take  a  good  look  into  the  other 
departments.  And  as  soon  as  any  department  or  line 
begins  to  become  known  as  a  Christmas  special,  it  is 
time  to  think  about  it  during  the  other  eleven  months. 

One  difficulty  is  that  you  can’t  tell  how  much  a  de¬ 
partment  really  pays  merely  by  adding  up  its  profits 
and  subtracting  its  share  of  the  overhead.  The  best  sales 
of  some  departments  show  only  in  records  of  others. 
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Thev  may  imy  liecause  they  bring  customers  into  the 
store.  Tliey  may  pay  because  they  inspire  customers  to 
buy  goods  in  other  departments.  They  may  pay  because 
thev  are  a  great  force  for  the  education  of  the  public 
in  tetter  taste  and  the  desire  for  better  things. 

That  is  why  many  stores  are  losing  good  sales  by 
neglecting  such  departments  as  books  and  dress  patterns, 
for  example.  Hooks,  new'spapers  and  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  liave  l)een  primarily  responsible  for  the  improved 
tastes  of  the  American  family  and  for  the  e.xpression 
of  the  rising  standard  of  living.  Hooks  on  interior  dec¬ 
oration.  cook  iKKjks,  history  books,  educational  books — 
even  fiction — all  exert  a  powerful  intluence  on  the  tastes 
and  buving  inclinations  of  readers.  Department  store.' 
could  afford  to  give  away  women’s  magazines  for  noth¬ 
ing.  They  could  afford  to  lose  money  on  books — which 
they  do  not  have  to  do  in  any  properly  managed  dejtart- 
jnent — in  order  to  educate  the  taste  of  the  community. 
The  pattern  department  can  exert  a  tremendous  intlu¬ 
ence,  expressed  in  real  sales,  not  only  on  such  lines  as 
piece  goods  but  also  on  ready-to-wear,  millinery,  shoes, 
hosiery,  accessories  and  even  house- furnishings. 

This  also  illustrates  the  point  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  a  store  which  is  a  collection  of  de¬ 
partments  and  a  department  store.  What  many  stores 
need  today  is  integration.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
strong  staff  officials.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  “policy.” 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  particular  style  of  advertising. 
Integration,  through  tie-up,  .sells  more  goods.  Hut  even 
more  important  than  that,  proper  integration  makes 
the  store  the  force  for  community  education  that  it 
should  be. 

The  “trade-up”  movement  in  women’s  wear  is  a 
promising  indication  that  far-sighted  stores  realize  the 
dangers  of  recent  merchandising  policies.  What  is 
needed  is  a  “trade-up”  movement  in  all  departments — 
a  “trade-up”  movement  not  only  in  price  and  quality 
but  also  in  taste.  Forcing  manufacturers  to  make  mer¬ 


chandise  to  sell  at  a  price — to  make  “dollar  day  specials” 
— is  not  only  short-sighted  for  the  present  but  carries 
dangerous  tendencies  into  the  future. 

It  may  sound  like  a  terrible  heresy  for  a  banker  to 
say  this  but  I  think  that  what  the  department  stores 
need  now  is  a  little  less  emphasis  on  accounting  and 
more  on  thinking.  In  its  study  of  store  organization 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  doing  one 
of  the  most  constructive  services  in  the  history  of  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  history  of  merchandising.  When  this 
work  is  completed,  the  Association  may  well  turn  from 
charts  and  statistics  to  studying  the  more  intangible 
problems  of  taste,  fashions  and  the  education  of  the 
community.  'I'he  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  has  proved  itself  the  best  possible  medium  for  co¬ 
operative  and  constructive  thinking  and  I  submit  these 
problems  as  worth  thinking  alxiut. 

Such  thinking  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  fundamentals  of  our  national  economic  life.  At 
present  our  ideas  are  very  much  muddled — but  at  least, 
they  are  ideas — which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mass 
of  the  people  have  ever  had  tefore  on  economic  sub¬ 
jects.  It  came  rather  as  a  shock  to  many  industrial 
leaders  when  a  few  years  ago  we  discovered  that  our 
national  prosperity  depends  on  maintaining  the  buying 
power  of  the  people.  It  is  not  merely  an  economic  coin¬ 
cidence  that  we  should  be  enjoying  prosperity  now  and 
that  the  real  buying  power  of  the  wage-earners  of  this 
country  has  increased  by  about  one-third  since  1914. 

What  is  the  buying  power  of  the  people?  Is  it  not, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  buying  power  of  the  retailers? 
Is  it  not  the  buying  power  of  the  consumer  guided  by 
the  sense  of  the  retailer?  If  the  retailer  does  not  guide 
sanely  this  buying  power  w'ill  be  misdirected  and  wasted. 
Sane  buying  for  the  sake  of  the  proper  balance  of  pros¬ 
perity  between  industries  is  the  vital  contribution  which 
the  retailer  can  make  to  the  solution  of  the  economic 
problems  of  today. 


Retail  Inventory  Method  Questioned 

{Continued  from  page  121) 


special  form  should  be  provided  in  which  complete 
information  by  items  of  the  increase  from  the  original 
retail  should  be  showm  and  reference,  if  possible,  made 
to  the  original  invoice  and  entry,  and  the  reason  for 
the  increase  freely  explained.  Entry  of  such  increased 
retail  properly  belongs  in  department  purchase  books, 
although  it  may  be  set  up  as  a  separate  item  in  the 
accumulated  records  of  the  department.  The  same  forms 
that  are  used  to  record  such  price  increases  should  not 
be  used  for  mark-downs  and  in  no  instance  will  a  store 
be  allowed  to  include  as  retail  increases  a  mark-up  which 
has  been  taken  as  a  correction  or  cancellation  of  a 
mark-down ;  such  mark-up  must  be  regarded  and  treated 
in  all  cases  as  opposite  to  mark-downs. 

“With  respect  to  mark-downs,  these  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  where  the  procedure  is  proper  and  consistent.  The 
procedure  with  regard  to  mark-downs  will  be  deemed 
proper  if  in  any  fiscal  year  or  period  of  that  year  the 
goods  so  marked  down  are  in  proportion  to  current 


sales,  to  stock  on  hand,  to  mark-downs  of  corresjjonding 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  or  if  evidence  can  l)e  sub¬ 
mitted  as  to  market  changes  which  have  forced  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  retail  prices  to  bring  about  a  parity  with  the 
selling  price  of  the  same  goods  which  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  reduced  cost.  Arbitrary  mark-downs  made 
to  provide  for  depreciation  and  obsolesence  of  goods  in 
inventory  will  not  be  ’recognized.  Mark-downs  made 
for  this  purpose  will  be  allowed  only  by  actual  offering 
of  the  goods  to  the  public  at  such  reduced  prices.  In 
this  connection  see  Article  1582  of  Regulations  62. 

“It  is  recognized  that  where,  in  changing  from  the 
cost  method  of  computing  inventories  to  the  retail  meth¬ 
od,  the  opening  inventory  is  not  computed  at  retail, 
a  book  profit  results  for  the  year  in  which  the  change  is 
made  which  is  clearly  not  income  realized  from  oper¬ 
ations,  or  gain  within  the  meaning  of  the  Revenue  Acts 
and  which  need  not  therefore  be  included  in  the  in¬ 
come  for  the  year,  provided  the  taxpayer  has  kept  ac¬ 
curate  records  showing  such  unrealized  income  and  in 
filing  the  return  the  items  are  clearly  set  up  in  a  rider 
attached  to  the  return. 

“D.  H.  BLAIR, 

“Commissioner.” 


A  New  Field  of  Service  for.  Retailers 

How  to  Develop  Unsuspected  Opportunities  in  Piece  Goods 
Merchandising— Training  of  Costume  Artists  Is  Endorsed 

Address  by  Peter  V.  Bouterse,  Div.  Mdse.  Mgr.,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
to  the  16th  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


CORRELATION  of  merchandise  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  is  a  problem  of  the  future  as  well  as  of 
today.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  the  result  of  some 
very  good  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  some  of 
the  fashion  magazines  in  the  exploitation  of  the  com¬ 
pose  theme,  the  ensemble  of  last  year,  and  similar  ideas. 
We  are  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
dress  a  woman  in  early 

American  clothes  and  have  T^IECE  GOODS 

her  look  well  or  feel  well  in  ^ partmcnts—the 

a  Spanish  drawing  room.  A  |  _ prcsente 

well-groomed  man,  a  smartly  i  building  ia 

dressed  woman  walk  into  a 

well-appointed  room.  That  is  Bouterse,  in  d 

the  whole  picture  I  want  you  ^ 

to  get.  That  affects  your  bus-  indicated  the  tren 
mess.  >ou  are  interested  in  ^ 

everything  they  are  both  tomcr  service  and  in 
wearing,  you  are  interested  in  Costunu 

everything  that  goes  to  make  dressmakers. 
up  that  room.  2^;,^  courses  refer 

Merchandising  Space  proval  and  support  i 

,  .  .  .  ...  cators,  rmnufacturer 

It  IS  just  as  important  to  cessories  and  other 
merchandise  space  as  it  is 

to  merchandise  merchandise.  apparently  will  not  h 

When  you  go  through  the  ^  ^  ^ 

country  and  see  some  of  the 

lace  and  embroidery  and  ^  represent 

dress  trimming  departments 

right  next  to  the  front  door,  organization. 

with  cobwebs  all  over  them,  merchants  at 

you  find  those  departments  nwusly  endorsed  thu 

happen  to  belong  to  some 

fellow  who  has  been  there  ^ 

for  forty  years.  The  store  is 

losing  business  on  the  counter  ^ 

next  to  It  because  it  hasn  t  employment  to  qu 
enough  space.  their  'stores.  Every 

The  customer  does  not  give  movemer 

a  whoop  for  the  imaginary  possibiUties  seer 

line  you  have  created  m  your  Boiiterse’s  effective 

store.  The  training  depart-  r  _ _ u.. _ 

.  ,  ,  ,  .®  of  what  can  be  acco. 

ments  have  been  doing  a  very 

good  job  in  trying  to  create _ 

within  the  minds  of  the  sales¬ 
people  some  conception  of 

their  responsibility  to  a  customer  when  the  customer 
walks  in  and  asks  a  question.  We  have  very  much  to  do 
along  those  lines  as  yet  but  if  you  establish  group  con¬ 
sciousness  between  the  buyers  and  merchandise  divis¬ 
ions,  you  will  accomplish  more  in  one  year  than  you 
can  accomplish  in  your  training  division  in  five  years. 


^  partments — the  entire  store,  in  fact 
— were  presented  with  a  substantial 
business  building  idea  at  The  Smoker 
session  of  the  \6th  Annual  Convention. 
Mr.  Bouterse,  in  describing  the  initial 
steps  taken  by  the  Bamberger  Institute, 
indicated  the  tremendous  possibilities 
ti’hich  lie  in  a  practical  extension  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  in  establishing  training 
courses  for  Costume  Artists  and  expert 
dressmakers. 

The  courses  referred  to  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  support  of  many  leading  edu¬ 
cators,  nuinufacturers  of  textiles  and  ac¬ 
cessories  and  other  important  factors. 
The  money  required  for  this  project 
apparently  will  not  be  difficult  to  get,  since 
a  very  large  sum  has  been  pledged  in 
advance  of  any  serious  effort  to  raise 
funds.  A  representative  committee  has 
been  formed  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
organization. 

The  merchants  at  The  Smoker  unani¬ 
mously  endorsed  this  plan.  Their  endorse¬ 
ment  ivas  asked,  not  as  a  pledge  of  finan¬ 
cial  support,  but  to  place  their  stores  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  project  and,  by  in¬ 
ference,  to  express  their  readiness  to  give 
employment  to  qualified  graduates  in 
their  stores.  Every  keen  merchant  will 
zvatch  this  movement  zvith  lively  interest. 
Its  possibilities  seem  endless.  Read  Mr. 
Bouterse’s  effective  outline  in  these  pages 
of  what  can  be  accomplished. 


If  you  can  become  thoroughly  sold  on  the  importance 
of  group  consciousness  within  your  own  organization, 
you  will  realize  that  the  customer  cannot  see  the  equator 
in  your  store  any  more  than  he  can  see  it  when  he 
passes  it  in  a  steamship. 

Did  your  wife  every  try  to  match  up  a  garment  with 
accessories  in  a  store?  Did 
■— n  you  ever  try  to  get  a  tie  or 

anything  to  go  with  a  certain 

lECE  GOODS  and  Accessories  De- 

ntire  store,  in  fact  ^^out  the 

:  zmth  a  substantial  ^'’thing  buyers  department 
’a  at  The  Smoker  ^  kick  out  of 

Annual  Convention.  something  so  differ- 

■scribing  the  initial  that  no  one  else  ever 

{m«h^rLr  thought  of  it  before. 


ndous  possibilities  The  Unit  Idea  1 

I  extension  of  cus-  t-  ..i  •  .  c  •  . 

stMishing  training  Everjihmg  to  furnish  a 

Artuu  and  expert  k 

be  built  around  your  early 

irf  to  have  the  ap-  furniture;  every- 

munv  leading  edu-  """S  "> 

of  tixtiles  and  ac-  costume  should  be  built 

important  factors.  “'J.  >?“ 

for  this  project  f *=  expendmg  m  your  ready- 

iigicult  to  gel,  since  “’‘"'f/-  d''''™"?: 

s  been  pledged  in  everything  to  stage  a  cerm 

ms  effort  to  raise  should  be 

committee  has  and  built  around  your 

II  oiil  the  work  of  “round  Hal- 

lowe  en.  People  are  not  going 

rhe  Smoker  unani-  ?  go  around  and  force  you  to 
^lan.  Their  endorse-  do  things  for  them.  They  are 
^  a  pledge  of  fimn-  f merchant  who 
lace  their  stores  on  does  hings  for  them. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth 
project  and,  by  in-  r  .  a  •  ,  , 

IIV  readiness  to  give  ?'  extra  business  can  be  done 

ified  graduates  in  m,  the  department  stores  of 

keen  merchant  will  this  country  if  we  will  ade- 

with  lively  interest.  ‘1"“''')'  ““"f  “ 

endless.  Read  Mr.  “"t*  “  y"y  sturfy  division  in 

ttlinc  in  these  pages  y””  That  division  is 

blished  piece  goods  division  and 

^  '  its  relationship  to  the  acces- 

_ _  sory  departments.  The  aver¬ 
age  man  does  not  make  a  ma¬ 
terial  success  in  life  until  he 
is  past  forty  years  of  age  and  if  he  is  living  with  his 
first  wife  she  is  no  longer  a  chicken.  She  likes  to  have 
you  tell  her  so  but  the  fact  remains  that  she  cannot 
wear  the  clothes  that  the  youngster  in  school  is  wear¬ 
ing.  The  chances  are,  she  is  getting  fat  at  the  top  of 
the  arms.  She  may  have  big  hips  and  a  big  bust  or 
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both.  She  knows  it  and  she  doesn’t  want  to  go  down 
the  street  showing  her  bad  points. 

In  our  mad  scramble  for  turnover  we  have  neglected 
a  very  sturdy  group  of  customers.  We  will  call  them 
the  fair,  fat  and  forty  type.  The  fair,  fat  and  forty 
type  of  individual  is  not  being, properly  served  in  the 
average  department  store  today,  including  our  own.  We 
must  take  care  of  this  demand. 

Customers  Worth  Serving 

Then  we  have  the  upper  strata,  the  woman  that  is 
looking  for  individuality  in  dress.  She  is  not  being 
served  in  the  average  store.  Some  of  the  specialty 
shops  have  been  doing  a  rather  good  job  but  because 
of  the  speed  of  their  turnover,  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  they  follow  the  latest  whisper  from  Paris, 
they  are  not  equipped  to  serve  her. 

And  then  we  have  the  home-sewer  type.  It  may  inter¬ 
est  you  to  know  the  silk  business  over  the  retail  count¬ 
ers  in  the  country  is  a  nice,  profitable  one.  And  don’t 
forget  the  home-sewer  is  generally  the  homemaker. 
She  is  your  best  customer  all  around  the  store. 

Then  we  have  the  person  of  unusual  measurements, 

!  the  little  old  lady,  with  money  to  spend,  and  there  are 
y  no  old  women  in  America.  They  want  to  dress  so  they 
]  will  look  younger  than  they  are. 

i  Because  of  the  elasticity  of  a  bolt  of  silk  and  any 
piece  of  merchandise  that  comes  by  the  yard,  we  can 
!  properly  serve  this  group  if  we  will  build  service  de- 
!  partments  around  this  bolt  of  merchandise.  The  trouble 
I  with  us  is  that  a  bolt  of  silk  is  something  to  be  rolled 

'  up,  taken  care  of,  dusted  and  put  back  on  the  counter. 

We  must  learn  to  realize  that  it  is  not  a  bolt  of  silk  in 
'  the  eyes  of  the  customer  at  all.  It  may  be  a  bedspread, 
it  may  be  some  hangings,  it  may  be  an  evening  wrap, 
or  underwear,  or  a  street  dress.  We  must  learn  to  think 
j  through  the  customer’s  mind,  to  try  to  help  her  visual¬ 
ize  the  thing  that  brought  her  into  your  department. 

When  a  woman  comes  into  the  yard  goods’  depart¬ 
ment  and  asks  for  silk,  we  have  no  conception  of  what 
I  she  is  going  to  use  it  for.  She  may  want  it  for  bag 
lining  or  a  whole  outfit.  What  have  we  done  to  help 
her?  Not  a  thing. 

A  Novel  Experiment 

How  are  we  going  to  get  this  business  ?  L.  Bamberger 
and  Company  has  carried  on  some  experiments.  We 
have  only  just  started.  This  whole  plan  was  part  of  the 
sales  promotion  plan  which  I  had  intended  to  carry 
out  for  L.  Bamberger  and  Company  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  The  Retail  Research  Association,  of  which 
we  are  a  member,  thought  well  enough  of  it  so  that  they 
wanted  to  discuss  it  in  a  group  meeting.  They  thought 
well  enough  of  it  to  adopt  it  as  a  policy  for  that  group 
of  stores.  Some  other  people  became  interested  in  it 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  our  organization  thinks  in 
terms  of  bettering  the  entire  industry,  they  have  not 
only  consented  but  urged  me  to  bring  this  plan  to  you 
so  that  you  can  use  any  or  all  important  parts  of  it. 

As  a  result  of  our  experiment  so  far,  we  are  satisfied 
that  we  haven’t  scratched  the  surface.  We  have  spent 
several  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  last  year,  trying 
certain  things  on  the  dog;  the  dog  didn’t  die,  so  we 
1  knew  that  it  was  fairly  good.  We  called  it  the  Bam¬ 


berger  Institute  of  Fashion  and  Domestic  Arts.  You 
can  see  the  tremendous  possibilities,  the  roads  and 
avenues  and  fields  of  endeavor  that  just  that  name  sug¬ 
gests  to  you  if  you  are  on  your  job.  I  want  to  come 
back  to  the  well-groomed  man  and  the  smartly  dressed 
woman  walking  into  the  well-appointed  room — the  cor¬ 
relation  of  merchandise,  group  consciousness. 

What  did  we  do  that  is  so  wonderful?  Nothing  in 
particular ;  just  started  to  take  care  of  the  things  people 
ask  us  to  do  for  them.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  some 
of  the  things  we  have  been  trying  to  do. 

We  put  in  a  cutting  and  fitting  service.  We  started 
dress-making  classes,  we  opened  up  a  sewing  service 
desk,  a  place  where  a  woman  could  come  and  have 
hemstitching,  pleating,  etc.,  done,  buttons  covered,  em¬ 
broidery  done,  and  all  that  in  one  place,  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  to  the  button  department  to  have  the  buttons  cov¬ 
ered  and  some  place  else  for  the  embroidery  and  still 
another  place  for  hemstitching.  We  brought  these  ser¬ 
vices  together  on  the  piece  goods  floor.  We  haven’t 
stopped  there ;  we  are  going  to  enlarge  that  service. 

Selected  Patterns 

We  put  a  consulting  dressmaker  on  the  floor.  That 
woman  takes  care  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  people 
a  day  on  an  average.  People  come  to  her  with  their 
problems  and  she  does  no  selling  but  simply  advises 
them. 

We  have  instituted  a  fashion  shopping  service  of  our 
commercial  pattern  books.  If  one  of  our  customers 
goes  into  a  neighborhood  notion  store  and  buys  a  Butter- 
ick  pattern  that  is  two  years  out  of  style  that  woman 
does  not  know  the  type  of  pattern  she  should  buy.  She 
goes  into  this  store  and  picks  out  a  pattern  that  looks 
like  a  Mother  Hubbard,  buys  one  of  our  nice  new  silks 
and  makes  it  up.  Then  when  it  is  finished  and  it  looks 
like  the  devil,  she  blames  the  yard  goods  department. 

We  do  some  intensive  work  with  the  girls  in  the 
pattern  department.  We  tell  them  the  patterns  that 
are  good  in  that  book  and  we  have  under  way  now  a 
loose-leaf  binder  (we  have  eight  different  pattern  lines 
in  the  store)  which  will  carry  on  one  side  of  the  page 
a  picture  of  the  pattern  that  we  have  selected  and  on 
the  other  we  have  a  mimeographed  write-up  pointing 
out  the  details  of  that  pattern  that  have  fashion  value, 
why  it  is  good.  Thjs  book  will  have  on  its  cover 
“Fashions  Recommended  by  The  Bamberger  Institute.’’ 

It  is  so  simple.  The  few  times  we  have  tried  it,  it 
has  been  so  much  appreciated  by  customers  that  we 
know  very  well  we  are  on  the  right  trail.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement  and  the  idea 
will  naturally  broaden  as  we  live  with  it. 

Making  Fast  Friends 

We  have  an  extension  bureau  of  the  Bamberger  In¬ 
stitute.  We  give  on  an  average  of  two  fashion  talks  a 
week  and  we  could  be  busy  every  day  in  the  week  giving 
fashion  talks  to  classes  in  the  high  schools  and  vocational 
schools,  before  women’s  clubs,  and  other  groups. 

One  of  the  very  pleasant  by-products  of  that  sort 
of  work  has  been  the  tie  that  we  have  made  with  those 
women.  They  come  into  us  now  with  all  sorts  of  things 
that  have  no  connection  with  piece  goods  at  all,  because 
we  are  not  talking  piece  goods.  We  talk  the  store  and 
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we  are  trying  to  instill  in  the  customer’s  mind  the  im¬ 
portance  of  choosing  her  accessories,  building  her  ac¬ 
cessories  around  her  garment  whether  ready-made  or 
by  the  yard. 

We  are  giving  instruction  in  j)attern  alteration.  The 
woman  who  buys  a  pjaper  pattern  is  no  more  a  j)er{ect 
36  than  the  woman  who  buys  a  ready-made  garment 
which  has  to  be  altered.  She  has  to  have  something  done 
to  the  pattern  so  it  will  fit  her  proi)erly.  That  is  a  free 
service  we  offer  and  we  get  groupis  of  women  and  teach 
several  at  once. 

W’e  have  a  little  special  group  occasionally  in  our 
sewing  machine  department,  teaching  women  how  to  use 
their  sewing  machine  attachments.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  practically  every  finish  that  is  completed 
in  a  ready-to-wear  factory  is  possible  if  the  woman 
knows  how  to  use  the  attachments  furnished  wdth  every 
sewing  machine.  And  yet.  they  are  still  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  to  do  some  of  these  things  in  school  in  the  i)rimi- 
tive  fashion. 

We  even  go  so  far  as  to  get  a  group  of  women 
together  and  help  them  make  ribbon  novelties  around  the 
holidays.  A  lot  of  people  would  like  to  know  how  to 
set  a  table  for  St.  Valentine’s  day  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  they  will  come  to  you 
for.  If  you  will  give  them  what  they  want,  they  will 
help  you  to  become  prosperous  and  cynical  and  some- 
w’hat  hard  to  please. 

Help  the  Home-Sewer 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Bamberger  Institute 
has  succeeded  as  far  as  it  has  gone  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  staged  a  couple  of  dressmaker  conferences.  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  urge  the  American  woman  to  go 
home  and  do  all  of  her  own  sewing.  That  is  not  the 
idea  at  all.  A  lot  of  women  are  too  busy  to  do  it,  but 
they  are  so  discriminating  that  they  want  something 
different.  We  must  become  a  community  center  of  all 
forms  of  service  to  the  home-sewer  and  the  professional 
.sew'er,  and  the  professional  sewer  is  hungry  for  fashion 
information.  The  Lord  knows  she  needs  it. 

Everyone  says,  “That  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  silk, 
but  who  is  going  to  make  it  for  me  ?’’  Why  should  there 
be  any  dressmakers?  Did  you  ever  do  anything  to  en¬ 
courage  them?  The  few  good  dressmakers  left  in  the 
country  aren’t  good  business  women.  Did  you  ever 
offer  the  dressmaker  the  opportunity  of  having  the 
customer  charge  the  making  of  the  dress  and  then  you 
collect  it  for  the  dressmaker  ?  A  woman  will  usually  pay 
her  bill  at  the  store  but  let  the  dressmaker  wait  in¬ 
definitely. 

The  fashion  and  fabric  show  is  an  important  phase 
of  the  Bamberger  Institute.  We  stage  a  show  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  at  least  once  a  week,  and  we  have  a  plat¬ 
form  which  has  been  constructed  right  in  the  piece 
goods’  section  for  that  purpose.  We  show  garments 
made  up  and  we  show  accessories  with  them — hats  and 
everything  else,  and  if  necessary,  fur  coats.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  doesn’t  care  about  the  imaginary  line  that  exists 
in  your  store.  • 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
expansion  programs  in  the  average  department  store 
have  absolutely  disregarded  the  fabric  sections,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that 


in  a  representative  group  of  stores  in  this  country,  eight 
and  nine-tenths  i)er  cent  of  the  total  sales  volume  was 
done  in  the  fabric  division,  and  that  does  not  include 
the  linen  department  nor  the  blankets.  This  percentage 
includes  one-half  of  the  notion  sales  and  one-half  of 
the  neckwear  sales  because  so  much  of  the  merchandise 
that  is  ready  to  use  has  neckwear  already  on  it.  We 
believe  that  that  is  a  fair  comparison. 

Big  Business  in  Small  Space 

And  here  is  the  surprising  figure :  Ten  and  fortv-one 
hundredths  per  cent  of  the  total  transactions  of  this 
group  of  stores  are  represented  in  this  division  that  1 
am  talking  about,  in  the  fabric  division.  You  cannot 
afford  to  disregard  the  wants  and  desires  and  demands 
of  that  group  of  people.  And  here’s  the  joker:  It  took 
four  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the  floor  space  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  I  have  jujt  told  you.  Nine  per  cent  of  the 
l)usiness,  ten  per  cent  of  the  transactions  in  four  per 
cent  of  the  floor  space.  And  generally  that  is  taken 
away  from  them  the  whole  month  of  December. 

These  dei)artments  have  been  consistent  profit-makers 
over  a  period  of  years  in  spite  of  the  fact  you  have  gone 
out  and  hired  some  very  cheap  help  in  some  of  them, 
particularly  the  salespeople.  Anybody  can  sell  linings, 
anybody  can  sell  wash  goods  or  white  goods,  you  say. 
But  on  top  of  that  fact,  when  the  woman  walks  into 
that  dei)artment,  the  sales  girl  has  to  complete  the  pic¬ 
ture.  .\11  that  a  saleslady  in  a  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment  has  to  do  is  look  sophisticated  and  say.  "Chic! 
Smart !’’  and  shrug  her  shoulders.  That  is  supposed 
to  be  salesmanship.  But  in  the  fabric  department,  the 
girl  has  to  tell  the  customer  what  colors  to  use.  how 
many  yards  are  needed,  and  she  has  to  advise  her  on 
the  whole  picture.  She  is  called  on  every  dav  for  fash¬ 
ion  information.  It  behooves  every  one  of  us  to  look 
these  ])eople  in  the  face  squarely  and  try  to  develop 
the  ones  who  have  some  talent  and  kiss  the  others 
good-bye. 

Practically  every  other  department  in  a  department 
store  has  built  up  around  it  individually  a  service  shop. 
I  am  going  to  read  a  partial  list  of  service  shops  that 
we  have  and  this  can  be  duplicated  any  place :  Women’s 
alteration  room,  millinery  workroom,  furniture  work¬ 
room,  shoe  rei)air,  electric  appliance  workroom,  carpet 
workroom,  jew'elry  repair,  glove  repair,  and  so  on. 

Success  Despite  Handicaps 

When  we  have  no  workrooms  or  service  of  any  kind, 
have  we  any  right  to  expect  these  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  to  be  successful?  I  think  the  showing  made  in 
the  past  \'ears  is  wonderful,  considering  what  we  have 
done  to  encourage  them.  No  wonder  you  have  hem¬ 
stitching  and  pleating  shops  on  every  street  corner. 
Why  should  the  woman  care  where  she  buys  piece  goods 
if  she  must  go  elsewhere  for  all  forms  of  service? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

After  this  plan  became  too  broad  for  us  to  hold,  we 
were  faced  with  this  problem :  “All  right,  this  is  a  good 
idea,  everybody  wants  it” — ^the  textile  manufacturers 
by  the  way  are  quite  willing  to  go  into  it — “but  how 
are  we  going  to  get  the  sort  of  leadership  in  order 
to  make  this  proposition  possible  ?” 

\\’e  were  fortunate  in  getting  a  woman  who  was 
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able  to  tit  into  this  proposition.  We  have  nine  people 
on  the  payroll  of  the  Bamberger  Institute  and  if  we 
can  get  hv  old  man  Pro  Rata,  we  w’ill  have  nine  more. 
It  has  taken  ns  two  or  three  years  to  get  those  folks. 

Creating  New  Leaders 

So.  in  order  to  make  this  possible  for  the  rest  of 
vou,  all  or  in  part,  we  have  proposed  to  the  educators 
and  people  interested  in  the  artistic  development  of 
our  businesses,  a  campaign  that  will  aim  to  accomplish 
the  following: 

1.  To  establish  educational  courses  in  the  women’s 
colleges,  schools  of  domestic  science,  and,  through 
our  own  New  York  or  Central  Office,  courses  es¬ 
pecially  designed  to  train  women  to  become  costume 
and  interior  decorative  artists.  These  women  will 
graduate  with  a  thorough  artistic  and  technical  train- 
with  a  degree  perhaps  like  the  C.  P.  A. 

If  this  program  is  put  into  effect,  every  woman  who 
has  fashion  sense  and  has  enough  cultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  background  will  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
to  prepare  herself  for  just  such  leadership  as  we  are 
talking  about. 

2.  The  next  step  below  that  will  be  the  woman  or 
man  known  as  a  "Blue  List”  dressmaker  who  will  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  consulting  fabric  and  fashion 
sales  promotion  and  fashion  counseling  organizations. 
They  will  be  placed  in  the  department  stores  of  the 
country  to  serve  as  a  community  center  for  all  forms 
of  fashion  information  and  accessory  sales  promotion. 

3.  To  secure  the  financial  cooperation  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  textile  manufacturers,  accessory  manufact¬ 
urers,  as  well  as  fashion-publishing  organizations,  in 
the  furnishing  of  scholarships  and  yearly  pledges  for 
approximately  five  years. 

4.  To  create  an  interest  in  fabric  divisions  among 
the  merchants  of  the  country  so  that  they  will  see  the 
need  of  more  adequately  serving  the  unsatisfied  de¬ 
mand  for  good  taste  in  dress  and  home  decoration. 
They  will  consequently  engage  such  persons  as  may 
graduate  from  the  above  mentioned  courses. 

5.  After  securing  sufficient  cooperation,  to  stage  a 
national  dressmaking  contest  in  the  public  schools  and 
for  the  amateur  and  professional  sewing  public  to  be 


Clark  Establishes  Prize  for  I 

Prince  School  Students  \ 

Mr.  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Controller  of  the  J.  L.  j 
Hudson  Company  of  Detroit,  has  conferred  j 
upon  the  Prince  School  a  yearly  prize  of 
SlOO,  to  he  known  as  “The  Founder  s  Prize”  ‘ 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  Founder 
of  the  Prince  School,  This  prize  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  student  who  is  considered  \ 
most  deserving,  not  only  for  tvork  done,  but  ^ 
difficulties  and  handicaps  overcome  in  the  ac-  i| 
complishment  of  that  work  during  her  year  i 
at  the  Prince  School.  ii 


sponsored  by  departments  stores  as  well  as  women’s 
clubs  and  so  forth,  and  to  attempt  to  secure  through 
this  metbo<l  interest  in  fashion  and  domestic  art.  We 
believe  tins  will  develop  greater  individuality  in  dress 
and  self-expression  in  house  decorations. 

This  method  should  also  produce  many  promising 
candidates  for  the  profession  of  costume  artist  and 
"blue  list"  dressmaker. 

A  Center  of  Iiiforinalion 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  cctstume  artist  will  be  to  con¬ 
duct  an  educational  course  with  the  women  in  her  com¬ 
munity,  graduating  them  through  an  accredited  course 
of  instruction  as  “blue  list”  dressmakers  affiliated  with 
the  Association  of  Costume  Artists. 

6.  Through  intelligent  personnel  direction  by  our 
central  office,  to  encourage  costume  artists  and  "blue 
list”  dressmakers  as  well,  as  to  set  up  individual  estab¬ 
lishments  that  might  be  subsidized  by  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  smaller  cities  to  create  a  community  cen¬ 
ter  of  official  and  authentic  fashion  and  domestic  art  in¬ 
formation,  resulting  in  the  development  of  native  art 
and  the  stimulation  of  good  taste  and  individuality. 

This  program  will  result  in  the  development  of  native 
art  and  the  stimulation  of  good  taste  and  individuality. 
This  program  will  be  carried  out  if  you  want  it.  We 
are  going  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

If  we  will  assure  a  place  for  these  people,  we  already 
have  plenty  of  money  in  sight  to  start  educating  them. 
The  textile  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  thor¬ 
oughly  sold  on  this  plan.  If  you  will  give  these  people 
jobs,  they  will  help  finance  the  proposition.  They  are 
not  going  to  get  any  more  out  of  it  than  you  are.  We 
will  produce  the  leaders  if  you  will  use  them. 

Aid  for  Apparel  Trade 

The  time  will  come  when  every  high  grade  department 
store  in  America  will  have  an  art  director.  The  time  will 
come  when  every  high  grade  department  store  in 
America  will  have  a  coordinator,  a  stylist — some  one 
interested  in  routing  through  your  establishment  the 
efforts  of  a  great  group  of  people  in  this  country.  It 
will  have  to  be  some  one  who  is  paid  to  look  at  the 
merchandise  as  it  will  be  used. 

One  of  the  first  questions  you  are  going  to  ask  is,  is 
this  going  to  hurt  the  ready-to-wear  business?  It  is 
not.  This  ready-to-wear  industry  needs  it  more  than 
the  piece  goods  department  does.  It  is  a  source  of 
supply  for  highly  trained  labor  for  the  ready-to-wear 
industry.  Beautiful  fabrics  are  available  which  may  be 
used  to  supplement  and  consummate  many  transactions 
in  your  own  ready-to-wear  departments.  We  have  an 
instance  where  a  woman  selected  a  $79.50  black  coat,  a 
good  looking  coat  with  nice-looking  red  lining.  It  was 
lined  with  a  certain  quality  of  flat  crepe  which  we 
carry  in  a  large  range  of  colors  in  the  silk  department. 

This  woman  selected  the  coat  and  went  around  in  the 
other  apparel  departments  trying  to  find  a  dress  to  go 
with  it.  She  came  downstairs  and  the  Bamberger  In¬ 
stitute  helped  her  select  the  material  for  the  dress.  She 
said  she  didn’t  know  how  to  sew.  We  said,  “All  right, 
we’ll  take  your  measurements  and  have  it  made  for  you." 
She  took  the  coat  and  she  is  very  happy  now.  She  is  a 
customer  of  ours  and  she  is  going  to  be  one  from 
now  on. 
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Unit  Control  in  Practical  Operation 

A  Remarkably  Clear  Description  of  a  System  Which 
Has  Been  Effective  and  Profitable  at  Slight  Cost 

Address  by  Joseph  J.  Knowles,  The  Howland-Hughes  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
to  the  16th  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


HE  METHODS  I  shall  describe  and  the  results 
obtained  will  be  taken  from  my  own  experience  in  a 
department  store  which  has  developed  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  $700,000  to  $1,500,000  in  four  years  and  a 
half — largely  through  the  proper  use  of  facts  in  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  room  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  Unit 
Control  operation  as  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  known.  You  can  pic¬ 
ture  a  nice,  well  lighted  room 
on  an  upper  floor  of  the  store 
with  three  or  four  rows  of 
steel  cabinets  and  twelve  to 
fifteen  girls  working  on  the 
visible  card  records.  It  is  one 
of  the  show  places  for  the 
store  visitor.  However,  the 
difficulty  with  such  records  is 
that  they  are  not  used — they 
are  not  worked  with — and 
they  are  not  made  to  play  the 
vital  part  that  they  should  in 
the  store’s  merchandising. 

Unit  Control  to  be  effect¬ 
ive  must  influence  the  entire 
operation  of  the  store — its  ad¬ 
vertising,  its  display,  its  ex¬ 
pense  budget,  and  of  course 
its  buying  and  selling  plans. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
establish  the  importance  of 
Unit  Control  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  to  establish  a  direct 
connection  between  Unit  Con¬ 
trol  and  the  Function  of  the 
Merchandise  Division. 

I.  THE  FUNCTION  OF 
THE  MERCHANDISE 
DIVISION. 


character  of  merchandise  to  be  carried.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  customers  of  a  store  really  determine  its 
place  in  a  community  and  if  this  is  so,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  voice  of  these  customers  is  extremely  important 
in  determining  the  kind  of  merchandise  the  store  is  to 
carry. 

This  customer  demand  is  revealed  in  three  ways, 
each  equally  important  in  the 
proper  functioning  of  Unit 
Control ; 

(1)  By  a  careful 
sampling  out  of  new 
lines  of  merchandise 
featured  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  shown  by  leading 
retail  establishments  or 
accepted  b  y  fashion 
leaders  in  the  style  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  country. 

(2)  By  a  careful 
study  and  analysis  of 
actual  current  sales  by 
style,  material,  color  and 
size. 

(3)  By  a  carefully 
analyzed  Call  Slip  Sys¬ 
tem  designed  to  reveal 
a  definite  customer  de¬ 
mand  not  satisfied  by  the 
stock  on  hand. 

The  first  method  of  sam¬ 
pling  out  new  merchandise  is 
familiar  to  all  of  you  and 
need  not  be  enlarged  upon. 

The  second  method  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  customer  demand 
through  an  analysis  of  cus¬ 
tomer  purchases  is  the  basis 
of  Unit  Control. 

There  are  two  distinct  di¬ 
visions  of  this: 

a.  The  detail  analysis. 

b.  The  summary  analysis. 


H.  W.  Eldbedge 

George  Wyman  &  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Board  of  Directors,  N.  R,  D.  G.  A. 


The  function  of  the  Merchandise  Division  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  wanted  merchandise,  in  proper  quantities,  at  a 
proper  cost,  at  the  right  time,  and  at  a  retail  price  in 
accordance  with  the  public  demand.  If  all  of  these 
factors  are  properly  represented  and  coordinated  the 
result  will  be  a  proper  gross  profit,  and  it  is  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  these  factors  through  the  analysis  of  mer¬ 
chandise  facts  that  I  intend  to  discuss. 

A.  The  Wanted  Merchandise. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  my  opinion  that  many  store 
owners  and  Merchandise  Managers  limit  the  sales  vol¬ 
ume  possibilities  of  their  stores  by  prescribing  the 


In  the  detail  analysis  is  included  such  information  as 
the  manufacturer,  style,  material,  color  and  size.  This 
information  is  used  by  the  Buyer  and  Head  of  Stock 
as  a  quick  check  in  reordering. 

The  summary  analysis,  however,  eliminates  much  of 
this  detail  and  presents  to  the  Merchandise  Manager 
a  condensed  report  each  week  of  the  activity  of  every 
department  by  merchandise  classification  and  price. 

A  study  of  this  analysis  will  show  just  the  materials 
and  the  price  ranges  that  are  in  greatest  demand. 

For  example :  The  silk  department  will  show  the  total 
yardage  on  hand  of  flat  crepe,  crepe  back  satin,  georg¬ 
ette  crepe,  etc.,  at  each  price  and  the  total  sales  for 
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the  week  at  those  prices. 

Suppose,  however,  the  stock  is  not  complete  and 
therefore  cannot  reflect  the  customer  demand  in  terms 
of  sales.  This  is  where  the  third  method  comes  in — 
the  Call  Slip  System — and  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  Call  Slip  System  in 
Unit  Merchandising.  In  my  opinion  the  Unit  Method 
is  not  complete  without  it. 

B.  The  Proper  Quanity 

The  proper  quantity  of  merchandise  is  determined 
by  a  constant  maintenance  of  the  proper  relation  be¬ 
tween  unit  stock  on  hand  and  unit  sales.  This  proper 
ratio  varies  with  different  classes  of  merchandise  and 
different  price  lines,  but  a  constant  study  of  this  ratio 
will  reveal  an  ideal  balance  which  produces  the  highest 
rate  of  turnover  and  maximum  sales. 

The  proper  unit  stock  to  begin  any  given  merchan¬ 
dising  period  can  be  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the  unit 
sales  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  taking 
into  consideration  the  planned  increase  in  sales  for  the 
current  period  and  the  changing  style  factors  of  the 
current  season. 

C.  The  Proper  Cost 

This  is  determined  by  the  percentage  of  initial  mark¬ 
up  required  at  retail  and  is  always  applied  to  the  retail 
price  at  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sold.  The  summary 
sheets  will  reveal  that  there  are  certain  definite  retail 
prices  which  the  majority  of  the  store’s  customers  wants 
to  pay  and  since  these  retail  prices  are  fixed  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  buying  public  of  the  store,  they  should 
not  be  tampered  with  by  the  Merchandise  Division, 
but  this  Division  should  see  to  it  that  goods  are  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  proper  cost  to  insure  the  necessary  initial 
markup  at  these  retail  prices. 

D.  The  Proper  Time 

The  proper  time  to  display  and  promote  various  t)rpes 
of  merchandise  involves  three  periods : 

1.  The  sampling  period 

2.  The  period  of  greatest  sales. 

3.  The  period  of  declining  demand. 

Each  of  these  periods  can  be  determined  by  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  unit  sales  of  the  corresponding 
merchandising  month  combined  with  a  very  close  study 
of  the  current  demand. 

There  are,  of  course,  variations  in  the  exact  time  of 
seasonal  demand  due  to  unusual  weather  conditions  or 
the  position  of  Easter  in  the  spring  calendar,  but  this 
margin  of  error  can  be  adjusted  within  the  merchan¬ 
dising  period  for  which  the  plans  are  being  made. 

The  element  of  time  with  relation  to  the  plans  for  a 
given  period  is  extremely  important  inasmuch  as  it  not 
only  indicates  the  period  during  which  merchandise  is 
wanted  but  it  also  definitely  indicates  the  date  after 
whch  it  is  dangerous  to  buy  seasonal  merchandise. 

For  example:  In  the  children’s  coat  department,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  we  might  reach  the  middle  of 
January  with  an  incomplete  assortment  of  winter  coats. 
Under  these  conditions  many  buyers  would  consider 
themselves  fortunate  to  have  merchandised  so  closely. 
However,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  children’s 
winter  coat  business  to  be  secured  during  the  last  two 


weeks  of  January  and  the  Unit  Control  information 
provides  the  necessary  assurance  to  go  after  this  be¬ 
lated  volume  which  is  usually  very  profitable  due  to  the 
low  wholesale  prices  prevailing  at  that  time. 

E.  The  Proper  Prices 

As  before  stated,  the  determination  of  price  lines  is 
one  which  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  an  analysis  of  the 
store’s  sales  by  units.  Each  purchase  by  a  customer  is 
an  acceptance  by  her  of  the  marked  price  and  an  analysis 
of  these  purchases  is  the  most  accurate  guide  as  to  the 
price  lines  best  suited  to  the  community  which  the 
stores  serves. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  importance  of  price 
line  studies  and  if  there  is  any  one  element  of  Unit  Mer¬ 
chandising  that  is  more  important  than  the  rest,  it  is 
this.  It  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  reducing  our  net 
markdowns  from  12.9%  in  the  spring  of  1922  to  2.6% 
in  the  spring  of  1926. 

11.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MERCHAN¬ 
DISE  DIVISION  UNDER  THE  UNIT  METHOD 

The  duties  of  the  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Division  Managers  and  Buyers,  and  their  relationship 
to  the  store  organization  is  much  the  same  with  Unit 
Control  as  without  it.  The  essential  differences  is  that 
their  entire  operations  are  based  on  facts  rather  than 
pictures  and  generalities. 

There  is,  however,  one  individual  who  is  still  a 
stranger  to  a  great  many  stores.  I  refer  to  the  Unit 
Control  Manager. 

First  and  most  important  of  all,  the  Unit  Control 
Manager  must  not  be  a  clerical  or  a  bookkeeper  because 
too  often  a  man  may  be  a  model  for  accuracy  and  sys¬ 
tem,  yet  entirely  lack  the  imagination  necessary  to  get 
the  most  out  of  Unit  Control. 

Secondly,  he  should  not  be  placed  under  the  controller 
because,  necessary  as  this  official  is,  he  usually  does  not 
possess  the  enthusiasm  for  the  buying  and  selling  of 
goods  that  is  necesary  to  keep  the  Control  Operation 
from  becoming  mechanical.  He  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  actual  merchandise  and  the  Unit  Control  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  becoming  a  history  of  what  has  happened  rather 
than  the  current  facts  of  what  is  happening. 

The  Unit  Control  Manager  should  be  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  General  Merchandise  Manager  for  a 
complete  and  accurate  record  of  all  sales  and  stock  by 
units  and  dollars.  He  should  be  responsible  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  control  of  all  merchandise  inventories  to  the  end 
that  there  shall  be  maintained  at  all  times  the  proper 
ratio  between  sales  and  stock  by  units  to  obtain  the 
maximum  volume. 

Organization  Required 

The  Under  Organization  of  the  Unit  Control  Section 
can  be  worked  out  according  to  the  size  of  the  store, 
but  in  general  it  should  consist  of : 

1.  A  Statistician 

2.  Recapitulation  or  Summary  Clerks 

3.  Merchandise  Qericals 

The  Statistician  should  be  responsible  for  the  me¬ 
chanical  procedure  of  the  section  and  for  the  accuracy 
and  speed  of  the  operation. 

The  Recapitulation  or  Summary  Clerks  should  be 
responsible  for  the  recapping  of  the  sales  and  stock  by 
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units  and  dollars,  each  week  and  month,  to  enable  the 
proper  control  to  be  exercised  by  the  Unit  Control 
Manager. 

I  want  to  emphasize  very  strongly  the  importance  of 
this  phase  of  Unit  Control  for  I  have  found  that  many 
stores  fail  to  get  the  proper  benefits  from  a  Unit  Con¬ 
trol  of  stock  because  they  neglect  the  all  important 
step  of  recapping  the  information  available  and  pre¬ 
senting  it  in  such  form  as  to  permit  of  quick  and  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  by  the  merchandising  executives. 

The  Merchandise  Clericals  are  the  connecting  links 
between  the  actual  merchandise  and  the  Unit  Control 
section.  Their  function  is  to  keep  accurate  record  in  de¬ 
tail  of  every'  piece  of  merchandise  from  the  time  it 
comes  into  the  store  until  the  time  it  goes  out.  These 
records  can  be  any  one  of  several  kinds  prepared  by  the 
various  card  index  companies,  but  must  show  in  simple 
form  the  activity  of  the  merchandise  by  manufacturer, 
model,  color  and  size. 

This  information  is  available  every  day  to  the  De¬ 
partment  Manager  and  Divisional  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers  and  makes  possible  a  quick  check  on  fast  selling 
and  slow  selling  merchandise. 

A  Merchandise  Clerical  can  handle  from  one  to  six 
departments  depending  upon  the  volume  of  business, 
and  their  work  should  be  done  in  an  office  directly 
adjacent  to  the  selling  department  to  insure  as  close  a 
contact  with  the  merchandise  as  possible. 

Unit  Control  must  not  be  a  musty  accumulation  of 
office  records  and  the  surest  way  to  prevent  this  is  to 
continually  get  new  inspiration  from  the  merchandise. 

Wants  and  Special  Orders 

It  should  also  be  the  function  of  the  Unit  Control 
Manager  to  develop  and  maintain : 

1.  An  adequate  Want  Slip  System 

2.  An  adequate  Special  Order  and  Promise  Slip 
System 

Both  of  the  above  systems  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  supplement  and  complete  the  Unit  ^Method  of  Store 
merchandising. 

The  Want  Slip  System  is  a  safeguard  against  a  store 
becoming  too  introspective  in  its  merchandising.  It  re¬ 
veals  a  customer  demand  not  satisfied  by  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  stock  and  therefore  not  revealed  by  any  system 
of  Unit  Control  based  upon  sales. 

These  wants  must  be  carefully  analyzed  by  the  Unit 
Control  Manager  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether 
the  demand  is  sufficient  to  warrant  adding  those  items 
of  merchandise  to  the  stock. 

Calls  for  merchandise  already  carried  but  tempor¬ 
arily  out  of  stock  should  be  filled  in  at  once  and  the  item 
investigated  to  see  whether  a  proper  stock  is  being 
carried  in  proportion  to  sales. 

Calls  for  merchandise  not  carried  should  not  be  acted 
upon  until  they  are  carefully  analyzed  because  the  de¬ 
mand  may  be  caused  by  a  temporary  stimulus  due  to  a 
national  advertising  campaign,  a  local  event,  or  repeated 
calls  by  an  individual  customer.  Merchandise  stocked 
to  satisfy  such  demands  usually  results  in  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  slow  moving  stocks  and  heavy  markdowns. 

If  the  call  for  new  merchandise  persists  for  a  reason¬ 
able  time  the  article  called  for  should  be  sampled  out  in 
small  quantity  only.  If  it  sells,  it  should  be  built  up 


and  promoted.  If  it  fails  to  produce  the  expectejl  sales, 
it  shoukl  be  marked  down  and  eliminated  as  soon  as 
possible. 

An  Effective  Want  Slip  System 


To  insure  the  success  of  the  Call  Slip  System,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  one  very  important  point  clear  in  the 
minds  of  all  buyers.  It  is  impossible  for  any  store  to 
operate  profitably  without  plenty  of  "wants.”  If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  carry  such  an  assortment  of  stock 
•as  to  eliminate  wants,  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 

The  Special  Order  and  Promise  Slip  System  is  de¬ 
signed  to  take  care  of  the  occasional  customer  whose 
wants  are  so  individual  as  not  to  warrant  the  store 
carrying  a  stock  to  satisfy  them.  These  wants  should  be 
handled  by  Special  Orders  and  should  be  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  Promise  Slip  whereby  the  customer, is 
notified  of  the  progress  of  her  order. 

This  individual  service  while  entailing  some  expense 
is  much  more  profitable  than  attempting  to  carry  a  large 
and  extremely  varied  stock  which  is  not  warranted  by 
the  demands  of  the  majority  of  the  customers  in  the 
community.  Special  Order  service  is  necessary  under 
Unit  Control  because  the  Unit  Method  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  essentially  built  to  serve  the  majority  of  customers 
in  the  make  up  of  its  stocks. 


III.  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  MERCHANDISE 
DIVISION  UNDER  THE  UNIT  METHOD 


The  operation  of  the  Merchandise  Division  may  be 
described  under  two  general  heads : 

A.  The  Plan 

B.  The  Execution  of  the  Plan 


A.  The  Plan  i 

\  preliminary  six  months’  planned  figure  of  sales,  | 
stock,  initial  markup  and  turnover  for  each  department 
should  be  presented  by  the  General  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager  to  the  Board  of  Directors  or  Operating  Committee 
for  approval.  This  preliminary  plan  should  be  very 
flexible  and  should  be  made  up  as  a  general  forecast 
of  operations  based  upon  the  general  condition  of  busi-  | 
ness  rather  than  a  specific  hard  and  fast  procedure  to  I 
follow.  j 

With  the  six  months’  plans  as  a  general  guide,  the 
General  Merchandise  Manager  should  call  a  series  of  j 
meetings  for  each  section  consisting  of  the  Division  j 
Manager,  the  Department  Manager  and  the  Unit  Con¬ 
trol  Manager.  These  meetings  should  be  held  between  ( 
the  first  and  the  fifteenth  of  each  month  in  preparation 
for  the  following  month’s  business.  Stores  located  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  market  may  find  it 
necessary  to  plan  their  merchandising  operations  two 
or  three  months  in  advance  but  in  any  case  the  method 
of  procedure  would  be  the  same. 

At  these  monthly  meetings,  the  revised  planned  figures 
should  be  agreed  upon,  namely,  the  planned  sales, 
planned  markup,  planned  stock  at  the  end  of  the  month 
and  planned  purchases  at  cost.  Markdown  should  not  be 
budgeted  inasmuch  as  the  need  of  a  markdown  cannot 
be  foreseen  but  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  Unit 
Control  reveals  a  condition  which  makes  the  markdown 
necessary.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  planned  mark¬ 
down  figure  tends  in  some  cases  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
markdowns  which  should  in  reality  be  taken.  . 
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The  Unit  Control  Manager  should  then  present  a 
complete  analysis  by  units  of  the  sales  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding 
year.  This  analysis  should  be  by  merchandise  classifi¬ 
cation  and  price  only,  since  a  more  detailed  analysis  is 
cumbersome  and  confusing. 

Analyzing  Sales 

Thus  in  the  hosiery  department  the  classification 
would  be:  All  Silk;  Silk,  Lisle  Top,  Rayon,  etc.,  with 
the  sales  and  stock  at  each  price. 

At  this  point,  very  careful  attention  is  given  to  price 
lines — to  make  certain  that  no  unnecessary  prices  have 
been  allowed  to  creep  in  and  that  complete  stocks  are 
being  maintained  at  the  full  line  prices.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  a  large  number  of 
price  lines  unnecessarily  increases  the  stock,  confuses 
both  the  salesperson  and  the  customer,  and  in  the  end 
leads  to  markdowns. 

It  is  an  absolutely  true  statement  that  we  sell  to  price 
lines  even  though  we  may  not  buy  to  them.  Stores  doing 
an  annual  volume  of  from  $500,000  to  $3,000,000  will 
find  the  sectionalization  of  departments  by  unit  sales 
and  stock  sufficient  for  all  merchandising  purposes. 
Larger  stores  will  find  it  advisable  to  sectionalize  the 
Controller’s  records  as  well,  so  as  to  be  able  to  know  the 
actual  markdowns  and  gross  profit  of  any  merchandise 
classification  in  any  department  of  the  store. 

The  unit  sales  of  the  preceding  year  are  then  com¬ 
pared  with  the  probable  unit  stock  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  and  an  open  to  buy  unit  is  agreed  upon. 
In  analyzing  the  month’s  figures,  any  unusual  advertis¬ 
ing  or  other  promotion  is  taken  into  consideration  as 
well  as  any  change  in  style  or  customer  demand  which 
would  make  last  year’s  unit  sales  an  inaccurate  guide. 

Disclosing  Demand 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Merchandise  Manager  can 
not  only  prevent  Unit  Control  from  “grading  down”  the 
type  of  merchandise  carried  in  the  store,  but  can  also 
use  the  unit  information  in  intelligently  “grading  up.” 

For  example:  If  in  the  silk  underwear  department, 
the  records  show  that  slips  at  $4.95  was  the  highest  price 
line  carried  and  that  the  sales  at  this  price  fully  justified 
the  assortment,  then  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  to  sample  out  the  next  higher  grade 
to  see  whether  the  department  was  fully  covering  its 
sales  pKJssibilities. 

If  these  higher  priced  slips  sell,  they  should  be  pro¬ 
moted  and  made  a  regular  addition  to  the  stock.  If  they 
fail  to  sell  they  should  be  quickly  marked  down  to  the 
$4.95  price  and  the  Merchandise  Division  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  covering  the  profitable  demand  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  unit  open-to-buy  figures  are  then  translated  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  compared  with  the  dollar  open  to 
buy  to  make  certain  that  sufficient  margin  has  been 
allowed  for  sampling  out  new  merchandise  which  may 
develop  during  the  period. 

It  is  never  the  purpose  of  Unit  Control  to  curb  in¬ 
itiative  in  seeking  new  merchandise  opportunities  or  de¬ 
veloping  new  avenues  of  customer  demand,  but  rather  an 
intelligent  merchandise  control  by  units  will  make  possi¬ 


ble  a  larger  field  for  initiative  properly  guided  by  ac¬ 
curate  merchandise  facts. 

After  a  planned  open  to  buy  figure  by  units  and 
dollars  is  agreed  upon  this  plan  should  be  further 
worked  out  by  the  Department  Manager  in  terms  of 
actual  merchandise  requisitions,  specific  date  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  and  window  display  required. 
These  merchandise  requisitions  should  then  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Unit  Control  Manager  who  checks  the 
requisitions  with  the  monthly  plan  by  units  and  with 
the  actual  unit  stock  at  that  time. 

Where  the  Buying  Office  Fits  In 

After  the  requisition  is  signed  by  the  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  it  becomes  a  definite  plan  to  purchase 
and  it  is  followed  up  periodically  by  the  Unit  Control 
Manager  to  make  certain  that  the  merchandise  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  stock  at  the  date  agreed  upon  in  the  plans. 

At  this  ix)int  the  New  York  office  comes  into  the 
picture  and  I  want  to  take  just  a  minute  to  point  out 
the  relation  of  Unit  Merchandising  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  central  buying  syndicate  or  resident  buyer.  The 
New  York  office  should  receive  a  copy  of  every  major 
requisition  to  enable  them  to  definitely  line  up  the 
merchandise  called  for  or  to  actually  make  the  purchase. 

Instead  of  writing  the  office  that  Mr.  Jones  will  be 
in  the  market  Tuesday  to  look  at  Underwear,  the  office 
is  requested  to  locate  definitely  the  best  values  obtain¬ 
able  in  a  rayon  bloomer  to  retail  at  $1.95  in  which  the 
store  is  interested  in  fifty  dozen.  In  other  words  the 
office  operates  on  definite  information  and  can  obtain 
definite  information  as  to  the  results  of  the  purchase. 
The  element  of  buying  expense,  which  is  very  large  in 
some  stores,'  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  a  more  efficient 
use  of  the  New  York  organization  through  Unit  Con¬ 
trol. 

B.  The  Execution  of  the  Plan 

Since  the  complete  function  of  merchandising  is  the 
“buying  and  selling”  of  goods,  the  operation  of  the 
Merchandise  Division  does  not  end  until  the  goods 
are  sold. 

All  sales  should  be  reported  daily  through  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Clerical  by  means  of  a  salesbook  tissue  or 
ticket  stub.  In  this  manner  the  action  or  lack  of  action 
on  any  model,  material,  size  or  color  is  revealed  and 
this  information  is  immediately  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  or  Division  Manager.  This  respon¬ 
sibility  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Clerical. 

The  maintenance  of  the  proper  balance  between  unit 
sales  and  unit  stock  is  made  possible  by  the  weekly 
summary  sheet  prepared  by  the  Unit  Control  Section 
showing  sales  and  stock  by  each  merchandise  classifi¬ 
cation  and  price.  This  report  is  extremely  important 
for  it  presents  each  week  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
merchandise  activity  of  every  department  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  this  activity  to  the  stock  on  hand. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  analyzing  “sick”  depart¬ 
ments  only,  we  spend  our  time  keeping  the  good  depart¬ 
ments  “well”  for  every  department  is  subjected  to  a 
thorough  analysis  every  week.  In  this  respect  the  meth¬ 
od  is  somewhat  like  the  Chinese  method  of  paying  the 
family  physician.  He  is  retained  for  a  definite  salary 
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to  keep  the  patient  “well,”  but  receives  no  pay  if  the 
patient  gets  sick. 

The  interpretation  of  these  summary  sheets  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  all  important  part  of  Unit  Merchan¬ 
dising. 

Mechanically  operated  they  can  grade  down  and  starve 
stocks  to  a  serious  point ;  used  with  a  proper  vision  they 
will  open  up  promotional  possibilities  which  will  almost 
immediately  reflect  themselves  in  increased  volume. 

In  the  event  that  any  part  of  the  unit  stock  fails  to 
show  the  proper  turnover,  the  actual  merchandise  that 
comprises  that  group  is  carefully  investigated.  It  may 
be  that  the  goods  have  not  had  the  proper  department 
or  window  display;  advertising  may  be  necessary  or 
perhaps  the  selling  p)oints  of  the  merchandise  have  not 
been  properly  explained  to  the  salespeople.  All  such 
shortcomings  are  definitely  investigated  and  corrected 
as  a  result  of  specific  knowledge  of  the  sales  activity 
by  units.  In  case  the  merchandise  fails  to  respond  to 
these  promotional  efforts  a  markdown  is  taken. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  markdowns  based  upon  such 
a  careful  unit  analysis,  week  by  week,  are  likely  to  be 
taken  at  the  right  time  and  on  specific  merchandise 
rather  than  upon  a  more  superficial  decision  based  upon 
a  Merchandise  Manager’s  or  Buyer’s  opinion. 

This  unit  analysis  of  sales  and  stock  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  projjer  ratio  between  them  is  constant  and 
perpetual.  It  is  the  vital  part  of  the  merchandising 
function  rather  than  an  accessory  to  it.  On  this  de¬ 
pends  the  efficiency  of  Unit  Control,  for  unless  the 
Merchandise  Manager  is  willing  to  dig  down  and  study 
merchandise  facts,  he  will  be  easily  led  into  the  more 
pleasant  maze  of  generalities. 

The  operations  of  the  Merchandise  Division  are  now 
complete.  The  plans  have  been  made,  and  executed, 
all  with  the  unit  demand  of  the  customer  as  the  basis. 

The  Merchandise  Division  under  this  operation  has 
eliminated  a  great  deal  of  the  mystery  and  speculation 
connected  with  the  business  of  buying,  but  it  is  not 
mechanical  and  it  has  not  failed  to  make  use  of  excep¬ 
tional  taste  or  technical  buying  ability  when  guided  by 
the  safe  counsel  of  actual  facts. 

I  believe  that  the  plan  I  have  outlined  is  logical.  But 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  importance  that  I  do  not 
want  to  depend  entirely  upon  logic  for  its  effectiveness. 
I  am  going  to  refer  you  to  the  specific  results  of  the 
merchandising  methods  I  have  described. 

1.  Our  volume  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
period  from  1921  to  1925. 

2.  Our  markdowns  have  been  decreased  from  12.9% 
in  the  spring  of  1922  to  2.6%  in  the  spring  of  1926. 

3.  Our  average  stock  investment  is  practically  the  same 
with  our  doubled  volume  as  it  was  in  1921  when 
our  total  sales  were  one-half  of  what  they  are 
today. 

4.  Our  Merchandising  Operation  instead  of  adding 
to  expense  has  been  a  material  factor  in  decreasing 
expenses  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  By  the  elimination  of  bank  borrowing  for 
merchandise  requirements,  thus  saving  in¬ 
terest  charges. 

b.  By  decreasing  insurance  charges  due  to  smal¬ 
ler  stocks. 

c.  By  decreasing  advertising  expense  due  to  a 
greater  concentration  on  just  those  items 


for  which  the  public  has  already  shown  pre¬ 
ference.  By  advertising  to  coincide  with  the 
normal  movement  of  goods,  the  store  has  in¬ 
creased  the  productive  power  of  every  inch 
of  space  used. 

d.  By  a  more  productive  allotment  of  selling 
space  both  in  size  and  location. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  other  factors  that  en¬ 
tered  into  our  particular  problem,  such  as  a  reorganiz¬ 
ation  in  1922,  but  throughout  the  past  four  and  a  half 
years,  the  Unit  Method  of  merchandising  has  been  the 
pivot  around  which  the  volume  has  been  built. 

And  now  I  have  come  to  the  one  point  I  have  not 
discussed  and  which  probably  is  uppermost  in  your 
minds :  What  is  the  cost  ?  Bear  in  mind  the  increase  in 
volume;  bear  in  mind  the  7%  saving  in  markdowns 
and  the  savings  in  stock  investment  and  expense.  The 
cost  of  our  operation  based  on  our  present  volume 
is  0.6%. 

There  are  a  great  many  vexatious  problems  in  a 
merchant’s  life  and  a  great  many  cures  are  offered.  I 
believe,  however,  that  Unit  Control  properly  used  will 
reveal  the  cause  and  solve  many  of  these  problems 
where  temporary  cures  have  failed. 

Who  Is  to  Do  the  Distributing 

{Continued  from  page  119) 

because  his  concern  has  investigated  and  ascertained  the 
sizes  of  blankets  that  your  customers  want.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  ridiculous  than  that?  That  a 
manufacturer  working  way  back  in  New  England 
somewhere,  far  from  the  firing  line,  who  doesn’t 
know  one  of  your  customers  by  name,  whose  wagons 
have  never  stopped  at  the  doors  of  your  customers, 
whose  salespeople  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  them  face  to  face,  should  come  and  tell  the  retailer 
the  sizes  of  blankets  that  the  woman  who  comes  to  your 
store  day  after  day  wants. 

A  Call  for  Action 

These  things  are  just  symptomatic  of  the  fact  that 
retailers  are  asleep,  that  they  don’t  recognize  that  their 
birthright  is  at  stake.  I  wish  I  could  say  just  one  thing 
that  would  stir  you  up  to  see  that  you  have  a  marvelous 
opportunity  to  develop  this  wonderful  business  of  ours, 
that  you  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  make  your 
store  the  criterion  of  values,  to  make  your  store  the 
assurance  to  the  people  of  your  community  that  through 
you  they  can  always  buy  the  merchandise  which  repre¬ 
sents  for  them  the  truest  value,  and  that  you  don’t 
slavishly  fall  in  with  the  attempt  of  some  manufacturer 
to  build  a  halo  of  fictitious  value  about  his  product, 
based  upon  a  pretty  package  or  upon  an  effective  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  or  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  that  you  can  pierce  all  those  spurious 
claims  to  a  higher  quality,  that  you  don’t  have  to  say 
as  so  many  of  these  manufacturers  in  effect  are  saying, 
“Now,  Mrs.  Consumer,  don’t  worry  about  what  goes 
into  this,  don’t  worry  about  quality,  don’t  worry  about 
grades,  don’t  worry  about  standards,  just  take  our 
pretty  little  picture  of  a  goat  or  eagle  or  whatever  it 
may  be  as  our  trademark  that  is  going  to  protect  you.” 

Isn’t  it  inconceivable  that  the  man  who  has  built  a 
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store  bv  patient  effort  in  a  community,  who  has  put  his 
capital  into  it,  who  has  reared  a  building,  a  handsome 
building,  regardless  of  its  size,  who  has  filled  that  build¬ 
ing  with  fixtures  and  with  stocks  of  merchandise,  who 
maintains  that  investment,  who  has  trained  or  attempted 
to  train  people  to  intelligently  sell  that  merchandise, 
should  have  to  step  aside  and  say  to  the  woman,  “Why 
certainly,  we  will  hand  you  the  merchandise  with  the 
pretty  little  blue  cow  on  it  because  somebody  advertised 
in  a  magazine  you  once  read  that  this  is  the  best 
thing.” 

If  retailers  had  the  information,  if  they  had  the 
knowledge,  if  they  would  carry  on  the  work  that  they 
ought  to  carry  on  so  that  they  are  truly  authorities  on 
merchandise,  that  sort  of  thing  couldn’t  go  on.  And  if 
it  doesn’t  go  on,  then  the  opportunities  for  success  in 
the  retail  business  will  be  greatly  increased. 

i  - 

i  Improving  Through  Organization 

(Continued  from  page  123) 

steel  struts  are  used.  You  do  not  use  a  buzz  saw  to 
open  the  mail,  or  a  steam  roller  to  press  your  clothes. 
The  use  of  machinery  is  specialized,  work  is  given  to  it 
consistent  with  its  nature  because  its  nature  is  consistent 
j  with  the  work  destined  for  it.  The  same  should  be  true 
I  of  or^ization — only  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
I  organization  is  a  human  problem.  The  broken  mechan- 
I  ical  device  may  be  repaired ;  the  broken  individual  may 
I  be  beyond  repair. 

The  machine  is  not  interested  in  the  niche  it  fills — 
even  though  scientific  care  is  given  to  factory  lay-out. 

•  Men  are.  Therefore,  to  the  work  and  effort  of  men,  you 
must  add  point  of  view.  Men  should  know  the  direction 
^  in  which  they  are  going  or  they  will  be  as  blind  as  any 
mechanical  apparatus.  Once  the  goal  or  point  of  view 
:i  is  known  system  becomes  less  important  and  therefore 
1  more  useful.  Until  there  is  an  attitude  by  which  study 
"  can  be  interpreted — system  is  useless.  When  enough 
1  skeptics  damn  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  with  the 
i  guarded  statement,  “Well,  we’ll  see  how  it  works,’’  you 
'  can  order  a  grave  in  the  filing  cabinet  for  that  idea 
It  starts  still-born.  Men  run  and  use  systems.  Systems 
that  run  men  are  born  either  in  completely  standardized 
operation  or  in  living  death. 

In  the  assignment  of  jobs  to  an  organization  struc¬ 
ture,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  six  simple  principles 
:  apply. 

(1)  Fitness  to  the  job.  The  organization  should  be 
built  to  accomplish  the  function  of  the  business. 

I  (2)  Fitness  to  the  individuals.  The  organization 
should  be  built  to  make  it  possible  for  the  human 
(  material  concerned  to  fulfill  the  function  of  the 

^  business. 

(3)  Each  executive  and  each  department  should  have 
a  complete  circle  of  responsibility.  Functions 
should  be  performed  in  such  a  way  that  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  completion  and  quality  can  be  as¬ 
signed  to  one  department  or  even  one  individual. 

(4)  Up  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  requirement  of 

1a  sense  of  responsibility  each  department  and 
individual  should  specialize  in  a  particular  func¬ 
tion. 

(5)  As  far  as  possible,  judicial  decisions  of  any 
importance  should  not  be  made  by  one  depart¬ 


ment  head.  Minds  which  can  make  adequate  com¬ 
promises  from  two  or  more  important  points  are 
rare.  Single  points  of  view  are  easier  to  find 
and  develop.  Compromises  should  be  made  by 
men  with  different  points  of  view  or  by  a  superior 
executive. 

(6)  Checks  and  balances  should  exist.  The  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  departments  and  individuals  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  function  of  one  should, 
on  important  matters,  be  dependent  on  and  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  functions  of  others.  This  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  a  great  deal  of  super¬ 
vision,  and  will  create  perspective  on  important 
problems.  The  constant  check  will  insure  effect¬ 
iveness. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  principles  a  particular  form  of 
organization  has  suggested  itself.  Whether  or  not  you 
agree  with  my  point  of  view  is  not  important.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  any  disagreement  should  be 
based  upon  a  fair  analysis  of  the  work  to  be  done  and 
the  human  factors  of  men  who  are  to  do  it. 

Having  determined  that  form  of  organization  which 
seems  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  job  most 
effectively,  it  is  necessary  either  to  change  the  personnel 
to  fit  the  plan,  or  change  the  plan  to  fit  the  personnel. 
Changes  in  personnel  are  not  always  possible  and  are 
always  expensive.  Such  adjustments  of  the  plan  as  are 
required  by  unchangeable  conditions  should  be  made, 
and  such  modifications  of  the  plan  as  can  be  made 
without  injuring  its  fundamental  strength  can  also  be 
made.  But  care  should  be  taken  not  to  alter  the  theoret¬ 
ically  correct  plan  to  the  point  of  extinction.  All  changes 
should  be  made  with  a  full  consciousness  of  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  And  there  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  job  must  be  adequately  performed  if 
success  is  to  be  a  permanent  possession  of  the  business. 

This  is  a  long  process  which  I  have  been  suggesting, 
but  its  length  is  determined  by  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
not  by  me.  And  long  as  it  is,  we  have  not  yet  completed 
the  requirements  for  the  effective  use  of  organization. 
An  organization  plan  that  looks  so  striking  on  a  blue 
print  may  make  interesting  wall  covering,  but  does  not 
necessarily  aid  in  the  improved  operation  of  the  business. 
If  real  value  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  improved  or¬ 
ganization  plan,  that  value  will  be  obtained  only  if  the 
plan  is  converted  into  a  real  operating  procedure.  The 
operation  of  the  business  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  force  the  flow  of  life  blood  into  the  head,  heart 
and  limbs  of  the  organization  structure. 

Having  built  up  the  plan  of  organization  upon  the 
basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  job,  the  only  method  by 
which  the  organization  can  be  put  into  effect  is  by  con¬ 
verting  it  back  into  jobs.  The  responsibilities  of  each 
organization  unit  must  be  defined.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  The  routine  of  operating  procedure  must  be 
so  clearly  outlined  and  followed  that  responsibilities  are 
fulfilled,  the  predetermined  relationships  between  the 
functions  of  different  organization  units  enforced,  and 
the  desired  point  of  view  of  each  of  the  chief  divisions 
of  the  organization  insured  and  given  the  opportunity 
of  expression. 

When  that  has  been  done,  the  work  of  organization 
is  completed — ^and  the  activities  of  administration  to 
direct  the  machine  and  leadership  to  inspire  the  men 
and  women  will  lend  to  retailing  the  benefits  of  more 
effective  operation  through  more  effective  organization. 
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Improving  Buying  and  Merchandising 


Markdowns  and  High  Operating  Costs  Seen  as  Most  Serious 
Problems  of  Smaller  Stores — Need  for  Better  Selection 


Address  by  Ehmest  C.  Hastings,  The  Hastings  Research  Group,  New  York,  to  the  Small  Store  Session, 

16th  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


CONDITIONS  and  profits  are  not  so  good  with 
the  small  store.  Either  profits  are  very  .small  or 
the  profits  are  on  paper  which  means  they  are  tied 
up  in  more  or  less  unsaleable  merchandise.  Two  men 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  small  store  tell  me  that 
the  chief  reasons  for  this  are  “mark-downs”  and  ex¬ 
cessive  cost  of  doing  business. 

Excessive  mark-downs  I 
believe  are  caused  largely  not 
so  much  through  poor  buying 
as  poor  selections.  I  might 
even  go  further  and  say  indi¬ 
vidual  selection.  We  will 
touch  on  this  further  when  we 
take  up  buying. 

High  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  operating  problem 
for  which  there  is  little  cure 
except  a  thorough  study  of 
each  individual  business  in 
order  to  find  out  where  any 
expenses  may  be  cut  down 
or  eliminated. 


Commercial  buying  is  the  purchasing  of  materials, 
garments  and  other  goods  that  are  to  be  resold  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  A  department  store  buyer  is  per¬ 
haps  a  most  perfect  example  of  a  commercial  buyer. 
His  chief  concern  is  not  so  much  the  technical  side 
of  producing  the  article  but  rather  its  appeal  to  the 
public.  Of  course  it  goes 
without  saying  that  any  con¬ 
scientious  buyer  wants  only 
merchandise  that  will  give 
satisfaction  to  the  store’s  cli¬ 
ents.  The  three  chief  sources 
of  supply  from  which  the 
buyer  must  select  are  jobber, 
manufacturer  or  manufactur¬ 
er’s  representative. 


\ 


Markdown  Losses 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  man 
may  have  a  very  high  cost 
of  doing  business  which  can¬ 
not  be  reduced  and  yet  show 
a  reasonable  net  profit.  Let 
me  illustrate:  A  store  may 
have  a  cost  of  doing  business 
of  say  32%  and  a  40% 
mark-up.  If  the  maintained 
mark-up  can  be  kept  at  say 
36  or  37  the  net  profit  will 
be  above  the  average  for  the 
country.  Figures  of  today 
show  about  the  following  re¬ 
sults:  A  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  around  29  to  30%  an  average  mark-up  of  40%. 
The  maintained  mark-up  of  32  to  33%.  A  shrinkage 
by  mark-downs  ,  of  about  7^  as  against  3  or  4%  in  the 
first  instance. 

Mark-downs  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of  lost 
profits  in  the  retail  business  at  the  present  time  and 
mark-downs  are  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases 
direct  result  of  poor  buying  in  some  of  its  phases. 

Buying  might  be  classified  under  two  headings : 
Technical  and,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  Commercial. 
Technical  buying  is  of  very  little  interest  to  those  as¬ 
sembled  here  for  the  reason  that  it  has  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  which  enter  into  the  making 
of  some  product. 


Bernal  H.  Dtas 

Ville  de  Paris,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Board  of  Directors,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A 


Spread  Too  Great 

Some  people  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  jobber 
is  being  and  will  be  eventually 
eliminated  because  he  is  an 
unnecessary  expense  in  the 
distribution  of  merchandise. 

I  do  not  believe  the  jobber 
will  ever  be  eliminated  entiit- 
ly  but  I  do  believe  his  cost  of 
doing  business  has  risen  to  a 
point  where  it  must  be  ad¬ 
justed. 

There  is  unquestionably  a 
law  of  limitations  which  en¬ 
ters  into  the  spread  between 
production  and  the  final  sell¬ 
ing  cost.  This  spread  has 
become  too  great  because 
both  retailers  and  jobbers 
cost  of  doing  business  have 
risen  about  the  danger  point. 
If  you  will  go  back  to  the 
time  when  the  average  cost  of  doing  business  in  this 
country  for  a  retailer  was  around  20  to  25%  and  a 
jobbers  cost  of  doing  business  around  10%,  there  was 
little  if  any  talk  of  jobber  elimination.  In  other  words, 
the  total  mark-up  from  manufacturer  to  the  public 
was  around  30%.  Today  the  average  retail  cost  of 
doing  business  is  around  30%  and  the  jobber  16  to 
17%  or  a  total  of  45%.  There  must  be  some  change 
to  cut  this  down. 

Excessive  Service 


Just  as  I  believe  the  public  is  partially  responsible 
for  increasing  the  cost  of  doing  business  for  department 
stores,  so  I  believe  the  retailer  is  partially  responsible 
for  increasing  the  cost  of  doing  business  for  the  jobber. 
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Back  in  the  old  days  of  10%  cost  to  jobbers,  one 
salesman  from  the  house  could  and  would  sell  prac¬ 
tically  every  line  the  store  carried.  Then  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  became  so  highly  departmentized  that  the 
jobber  was  compelled  to  send  out  specialized  salesmen. 

I  could  mention  one  jobber  who  sends  four  salesmen  to 
a  medium  sized  department  store  each  week  in  order 
to  get  fill  in  orders.  One  man  could  do  this  job  just  as 
well  and  the  cost  to  the  jobber  be  very  materially  re¬ 
duced  except  for  the  fact  that  the  set  up  of  the  store 
is  such  that  it  would  l)e  almost  impossible  for  one  sales¬ 
man  to  call  on  all  the  dilTerent  buyers. 

Merchants  who  predict  the  absolute  elimination  of 
the  jobber  forget  that  should  he  l)e  eliminated  merchan¬ 
dise  stocks  will  have  to  be  carried  in  reserve  in  such 
proportions  that  turnover  rates  will  be  seriously  reduced. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  mark-down  question  which  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  not  only  large  but  small 
stores.  The  statement  was  made  a  while  ago  that  per¬ 
haps  a  good  portion  of  our  mark-downs  are  caused  by 
poor  buying.  I  believe  this  to  be  true.  Buying  today  is 
done  largely  by  one  or  two  methods.  First,  individual 
selection.  Second,  group  selection. 

Why  Groups  Are  Formed 

Individual  selection  must  of  necessity  result  in  heavier 
mark-downs  because  it  represents  the  judgment  of  only 
one  person.  These  mark-downs  will  be  extra  heavy  if 
that  selection  is  made  by  a  buyer  who  is  not  intimate 
with  store  customers  or  in  other  words,  not  an  active 
salesman  on  the  floor. 

Perhaps  it  was  an  unconscious  realization  of  this 
that  has  brought  about  a  formation  of  groups  of  stores. 

Many  merchants  have  the  impression  that  store 
groups  were  organized  primarily  to  secure  price  con¬ 
cessions.  Ninety-nine  groups  out  of  100,  where  mer¬ 
chants  have  gone  in  with  this  idea  in  mind,  have  l)een 
disappointed,  and  I  believe  they  will  be  even  more 
disappointed  in  the  future. 

There  are,  of  course,  price  advantages  to  lie  had 
where  a  number  of  stores  are  willing  to  pxDol  their  pur¬ 
chases  and  willing  to  concentrate  these  purchases  with 
certain  manufacturers.  Even  in  this  case  though  the 
selection  advantage  outweighs  the  price  advantage. 

Group  selection  means  the  calling  together  of  buy¬ 
ers  of  the  same  or  similar  lines  and  having  those  buyers 
act  as  a  committee  to  pass  upon  styles,  patterns,  colors 
and  qualities. 

A  representative  of  one  of  our  most  successful  groups 
told  me  recently  that  mark-downs  in  their  store  were 
reduced  last  year  IJ/2  to  2%.  He  attributes  this  almost 
entirely  to  group  selection. 

The  reason  for  this  advantage  in  group  selection  is 
that  style  has  become  so  dominant  a  factor  in  practically 
every  line  of  merchandise  we  buy.  If  the  style  is  wrong 
it  makes  little  difference  what  the  price  may  be. 

Style  is  not  a  matter  of  individual  opinion.  The  man 
who  doubts  this  has  only  to  make  the  rounds  of  the 
ready-to-wear  showrooms.  If  he  will  make  notation  of 
the  features  that  appear  in  the  garments  of  a  numljer 
of  lines  he  is  sure  to  find  these  the  best  selling  garments 
in  his  department,  workmanship  and  so  forth  being 
equal.  The  reason  is  that  this  feature  is  the  style  theme 
of  the  season.  Selections  made  by  a  numljer  of  buyers 


working  together  reflect  this  style  element.  Whereas 
selections  made  by  the  individual  very  often  reflect  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  buyer  making  the  selection. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  distribution  in  all  its 
angles  is  undergoing  a  tremendous  change  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  In  order  to  find  the  reasons  for  this  one 
would  have  to  go  into  all  the  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  developments  of  the  past  few  years.  These 
have  undergone  more  radical  changes  than  during  any 
similar  jieriod  in  the  world’s  history.  Isn’t  it  natural 
to  assume  then  that  distribution  must  also  undergo 
a  radical  change?  Few  of  us  realize  how  closely  demand 
is  tied  up  with  lx)th  transportation  and  communication. 

If  I  could  tell  all  the  women  in  this  country  this  min¬ 
ute  that  there  is  a  big  vogue  in  New  York  for  red  shoes 
there  isn’t  a  store  in  any  town  of  any  size  that  wouldn’t 
have  a  call  for  a  pair  of  red  shoes  within  the  next  24 
hours.  A  lady  might  not  wish  to  buy  the  shoes  but 
she  would  want  to  see  what  they  looked  like.  The  radio 
and  other  methods  of  communication  have  made  it 
possible  to  communicate  the  latest  style  information  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  in  an  unbelievably  short  time. 

But  if  we  had  only  communication  without  our  fine 
transportation  facilities  the  call  for  merchandise  would 
l)e  materially  slowed  up.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  a 
customer  will  travel  alxmt  one  hour’s  time  to  secure 
what  she  wants.  The  number  of  miles  covered  is  of  no 
importance.  Double  track  railway  systems  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  have  lengthened  our  traveling  mileage  jier  hour 
from  about  three  miles  in  the  days  of  the  ox  cart 
to  the  nearly  30  miles  of  our  present  day  automobiles. 

Reaching  the  Greatest  Market 

Here  again  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  com¬ 
mittee  selection  as  against  individual  selection.  Back 
in  the  days  of  the  ox  cart  a  buyer  knew  practically  every 
customer  within  the  radius  of  three  miles.  Naturally 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  make  selection  for  each  individual 
customer.  It  is  impossible  for  any  buyer  of  today  to 
know  all  his  customers  within  a  30  mile  radius  and  it  is 
also  impossible  for  him  to  buy  with  each  individual  in 
mind.  He  must  make  his  selection  so  as  to  embody  all 
the  latest  and  best  style  tendencies.  Only  in  this  way 
can  he  hope  to  api>eal  to  the  greatest  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

I  hope  in  this  short  space  of  time  I  have  shown  in  a 
small  way  the  importance  and  necessity  for  better  buy¬ 
ing.  This  better  buying  does  not  mean  lower-price  buy¬ 
ing  necessarily.  It  does  not  mean  the  elimination  of  any 
one  ])hase  of  our  distribution  set  up.  It  does  not  mean 
the  elimination  of  department  store  buyers.  It  does 
mean  however  a  better  understanding  of  style  and  the 
importance  of  style  not  only  for  securing  volume  but 
in  the  elimination  of  mark-downs.  Style  has  become 
and  will  remain  the  dominant  feature  in  merchandising. 
Style  is  an  elusive  element  and  cannot  be  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  or  understood  by  any  one  individual.  Style  has 
always  been  and  always  will  be  determined  by  the 
acceptance  of  any  type  or  kind  of  merchandise  by  the 
public.  This  being  true  isn’t  it  logical  to  conclude  that 
the  greater  number  of  people  who  assist  in  selecting  and 
deciding  upon  what  merchandise  goes  into  a  store,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  there  is  of  this  merchandise  sell¬ 
ing  and  selling  at  a  profit  ? 
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Developing  More  Effective  Selling 

What  Is  Being  Done  to  Help  Smaller  Stores  Train 
Their  Salespeople — Need  for  Continuous  'Program 

Address  by  Celia  R.  Case,  Educational  Director,  Michigan  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  to  the  Small 
Store  Session,  16th  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


OUR  FIRST  PROBLEM  for  discussion  is  the  ail¬ 
ments  of  sales  people.  That  there  are  ailments 
need  not  be  discussed.  Your  very  presence  at 
meetings  of  this  kind  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  that 
fact.  Since  I  am  to  be  the  doctor,  it  is  my  verdict 
that  indifference  and  ignorance  both  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  of  selling  methods 
are  the  two  major  diseases, 
and  to  these,  for  the  most 
part,  can  be  traced  the  minor 
afflictions,  and  even  these  two 
aren’t  always  separable.  A 
sales  person  may  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  because  she  is  ignorant  or 
she  may  be  ignorant  because 
she  is  indifferent. 

It  is  the  indictment,  as  you 
know,  of  our  customers  that 
our  sales  people  are  not  in¬ 
terested.  Even  the  poet  in 
these  few  verses  about  the 
ticket  agent  who  never  in  his 
imagination  sees  the  fascin¬ 
ating  highways  or  feels  the 
lure  of  the  far  off  lands  to 
which  he  is  selling  transpor¬ 
tation,  uses  a  sales  person  as 
a  symbol  of  indifference 
when  he  says. 

Like  any  salesman  in  a 
store. 

He  sells  but  tickets, 
nothing  more. 

As  casual  as  any  clerk. 

He  deals  in  dreams  and 
calls  it  work. 

Underlying  Causes 
With  the  question  of  ail¬ 
ments  determined,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  causes  comes  next. 

Why  is  she  indifferent  ? 

Possibly  because  her  low 
wages  tend  to  dull  her  inter¬ 
est.  Possibly  because  she  is 
not  fitted  for  the  particular 
department  in  which  she  is  working.  Possibly  because 
she  doesn’t  care  for  selling  as  a  profession,  and  very 
possibly  because  she  has  been  left  in  ignorance  concern¬ 
ing  the  really  essential  and  interesting  elements  of  her 
job.  And  why  is  she  ignorant?  It  may  be  due  to  lack 
of  mental  ability. 

A  sales  girl  may  be  ignorant  because  she  doesn’t  care 
to  learn,  but  the  probable  truth  is  that  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  has  been  lacking.  Most  of  our  sales  people  are  not 


working  up  to  maximum  capacity,  not  because  they 
can’t,  but  because  they  don’t  know  how.  To  use  another 
one  of  our  Michigan  classics,  last  winter  just  l)efore 
Christmas  I  was  doing  some  service  shopping  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  store,  and  I  asked  the  girl  if  they  had  trimmings 
for  Christmas  trees,  and  this  was  her  reply:  “Gosh. 

no,  we  ain’t;  but  they  got 
some  swell  ones  over  at  the 
dime  store.” 

A  discussion  of  causes 
without  an  investigation  of 
cures  would  be  a  rather  futile 
procedure  at  least  in  this 
case,  and  we  really  ought  to 
be  getting  on  to  our  subject 
which  is,  if  you  remember, 
developing  better  selling  in 
the  smaller  stores. 

Perhaps  you  won’t  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that 
higher  wages  are  often  at 
least  a  soothing  ointment  in 
this  plan  of  treatment.  To 
some  people  they  serve  as 
encouragement,  but  their 
principal  virtue  lies  in  their 
power  of  attracting  a  higher 
type  of  applicant. 

This  isn’t  theory — ask  the 
man  who  owns  one. 

Give  Her  a  Chance 

The  girl  who  is  a  failure 
in  one  department  may  be  a 
success  in  another.  T ry  trans¬ 
ferring  her  before  letting  her 
go.  Giving  a  sales  {lerson 
some  certain  responsibility  is 
often  a  means  not  only  of 
increasing  her  power  but  of 
developing  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  organization. 

But  after  all,  while  these 
prescriptions  bring  some  re¬ 
lief  and  effect  a  few  cures, 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  most  potent  remedy  is  the 
training  program.  Recently  I  heard  this  question  asked, 
this  foolish  question,  ‘Ts  an  efficient  selling  organization 
an  essential  factor  in  making  your  business  a  success? 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  selling  force  of  a  retail 
organization  is  that  part  of  the  store  by  which  it  is 
largely  judged.  By  it  you  are  represented  to  the  public 
To  revert  to  our  original  figure,  there  are  various 
ways  of  administering  store  education.  Some  of  them 


Miss  Case  Joins  Our  Staff 

71 /f  JSS  Celia  R.  Case,  whose  interest- 
1 VJ.  ing  presentation  of  practical  train¬ 
ing  work  in  smaller  stores  appears 
on  these  pages,  will  join  the  staff  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
early  in  April. 

Miss  Case  will  devote  all  of  her  time 
to  training  and  educational  work  in  our  \ 
member  stores  which  are  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  Personnel  departments. 

She  will  take  up  the  splendid  work  carried 
on  for  the  Association  until  a  few  months 
ago  by  Miss  Persis  A.  Lothrop  and  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  * 
program  provides  for  courses  of  four 
weeks  duration  for  groups  of  stores  in  ' 
each  city  visited  or,  where  it  is  desirable,  \ 
in  single  stores  which  have  larger  groups 
of  employees.  Miss  Case  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  these  short  courses  throughout 
the  state  of  Michigan  for  the  Michigan 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Our  members  who  are  interested  in 
securing  M iss  Case’s  services  should  com-  j 
municate  with  us  promptly,  advising  us  j 
of  their  selection  of  dates,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  employees  who  urill  enter 
the  classes,  number  of  stores  which  will  i 
cooperate  and  other  details.  Further  in-  j 
formation  regarding  the  course  and  its 
cost  to  our  members  will  be  published  in 
the  April  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  j 
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can  be  made  painless  and  a  few  of  them  almost  pleas¬ 
urable.  riiere  are  two  distinct  elements  in  this  educa¬ 
tion.  the  training  and  merchandise  information,  and 
the  training  in  the  technique  of  the  job  itself.  Now,  as 
our  patient  in  this  clinic  is  the  selling  force  of  the 
smaller  store,  we  shall  recommend  only  those  remedies 
which  are  proportionate  to  its  size  limitations. 

Knowing  the  Goods 

First,  the  subject  of  merchandise  instruction.  The 
need  of  this  isn’t  as  universally  admitted  as  is  the 
need  for  training  in  selling  methods.  Does  your  sales 
person  know  why  pongee  as  a  rule  wears  better  than 
other  silk?  Can  she  tell  exactly  what  is  meant  by  mer- 
cerization?  Can  she  tell  what  the  difference  is  between 
reeled  and  spun  silk?  Does  she  know  exactly  what 
rayon  is?  Last  winter  in  a  store  in  which  I  was  doing 
some  work,  a  very  interesting  and  startling  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  came  to  light  in  a  collection  of  signed  work 
written  by  the  sales  people  on  various  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  article  was  on  Rayon,  and  the  sales 
person  made,  as  I  said,  this  startling  statement:  “The 
difference  between  silk  and  Rayon  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  silk  worm  and  the  Rayon  worm  ate  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  food.” 

Talks  by  buyers,  books  from  the  library,  merchan¬ 
dise  manuals,  clippings  from  trade  journals,  and  by  the 
way,  these  trade  journals  are  much  lietter  cut  up  than 
burned  up, — all  of  these  are  valuable  aids  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  merchandise  that  we  are  selling, 
but  they  have  to  be  supervised.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
other  element  of  selling,  that  of  training  in  the  technique 
of  the  job  itself,  and  since  we  are  speaking  of  sales 
people,  this  means,  of  course,  the  many  phases  of  sales¬ 
manship. 

To  some  extent  this  can  l)e  carried  on  by  services  from 
the  outside  administered  from  within  but,  after  all,  as 
Mrs.  Prince  said,  lectures  and  charts  and  pictures  are 
good,  but  they  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  teacher. 
With  this  statement,  you  will  agree.  And  with  that 
agreement  will  be  a  mental  note — I  thought  they  said 
this  meeting  was  for  smaller  stores. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  just  exactly  two  years 
ago.  It  said,  “One  of  the  newest  developments  in  the 
field  of  retail  salesmanship  is  the  plan  by  which  small 
stores  are  enabled  to  cooperate  and  secure  for  short 
periods  the  services  of  expert  personnel  advisors.” 
Since  that  time,  a  thorough  trial  has  been  made  of  this 
idea  and  the  status  of  the  work  today  has  changed  from 
that  of  an  experiment  to  that  of  an  established  work¬ 
able  plan. 

Helping  Smaller  Stores 

As  worked  out  in  Michigan,  the  Association  acts  in 
the  capacity  of  a  sponsor,  which  means  that  through 
its  manager,  its  bulletins,  its  letters  to  merchants,  it 
advertises  and  encourages  and  commends  the  work. 
The  control  of  engagements  is  left  with  the  direction 
herself.  The  length  of  time  spent  in  any  one  store  is  us- 
ally  four  weeks.  This  means  any  one  store  or  any  group 
of  cooperating  stores  which  are  too  small  to  take  the 
work  on  by  themselves 


The  receptive,  interested  attitude  of  the  sales  people 
and  their  freedom  in  bringing  to  me  on  the  floor  prob¬ 
lems  about  selling  or  questions  about  merchandise  are 
some  of  the  gratifying  results  of  this  work.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  merchants,  their  willingness  to  recommend 
the  work,  and  their  expressed  appreciation  in  it  have 
also  l)een  gratifying  effects  in  this  work  and  to  me  a 
second  engagement  in  a  store  is  sufficient  proof  of  its 
faith  in  this  particular  kind  of  educational  work. 

To  quote  from  the  opinion  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  on  this  plan,  they  say,  “This 
short  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  close-up  study 
of  the  store’s  particular  problems.  It  illustrates  the 
use  of  personnel  work  in  stores.  It  focuses  the  attention 
of  the  worker  on  his  job,  and  it  stimulates  and  encour¬ 
ages  thinking  and  discussion  along  the  lines  of  his 
work.” 

Methods  Used 

After  I  had  written  this  epic,  there  came  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hahn  suggesting  certain  material  which  he 
wished  included.  So  with  a  merciless  blue  pencil,  I 
mutilated  this  masterpiece  and  then  used  his  suggestions 
to  patch  up  the  main  body.  It  was  his  request  that  I 
give  in  this  talk  certain  practical  suggestions  for  the 
smaller  store  which  was  not  yet  ready  for  educational 
work  on  a  part  time  or  a  cooperative  basis. 

Our  first  topic,  is  meetings.  In  all  these  meetings, 
of  whatever  kind,  we  should  have  discussions,  and  not 
lectures,  from  the  head.  Don’t  sit  on  any  suggestions 
that  are  made  by  your  people.  I  remember  going  into 
one  store,  and  one  of  the  managers  said  to  me,  ‘“Well, 
if  you  can  get  people  to  talk  in  this  store  you  will  have 
done  l)etter  than  we  have  done  in  twenty  years.”  In 
two  days,  we  were  talking.  Then  I  got  the  other  side 
of  it.  Several  sales  people  came  to  me  and  said,  “You 
know,  we  never  have  a  chance  to  talk.”  The  manager 
had  said  they  were  given  all  the  chance  in  the  world 
but  they  wouldn’t  talk.  They  said,  “Every  time  we 
bring  up  any  subject  in  meeting  we  are  promptly 
squelched.” 

Your  meetings  may  be  of  two  kinds,  department  and 
class  room.  The  department  meetings  are  usually  in¬ 
formal.  Some  of  your  topics  are  new  merchandise. 
You  know  the  kind  of  instruction  that  sales  jjeople  us¬ 
ually  get  in  the  smaller  stores,  at  least  on  new  merchan¬ 
dise.  “Here  is  some  new  stuff  that  came  in.  Mark  it 
$1.65.”  That  is  all  they  know  about  it. 

Style  trends  is  another  thing.  When  your  buyer 
comes  back  from  the  market  let  her  give  a  little  talk 
to  the  department. 

Selling  problems  that  just  naturally  come  up  are 
things  that  can  be  discussed  at  these  departmental  meet¬ 
ings;  department  problems,  talking  points  on  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Now  the  classroom.  It  isn’t  enough  just  to  say,  “I 
think  we  will  have  a  meeting  next  week,  and  then  if 
we  have  time  we  will  have  one  a  couple  of  weeks  after 
that.”  Have  them  regularly.  Have  regular  times  set 
aside  and  have  regular  people  scheduled  to  attend  those 
meetings.  You  won’t  see  everybody  there  every  time, 
but  your  method  will  work,  just  the  same.  And  don’t 
say  you  don’t  have  any  place  to  hold  it.  We  have  had 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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Mark  the  Dates 


MAY  9  to  13,  1917— The  Place— C 

(The  Second  Week  of  May) 


CONCURRENT  CONVENTION 


CONTROLLERS’ 

CONGRESS 


Eighth  Annual  Convention 
MAY  9  to  12 


STORE  MANAGERS’ 
DIVISION 


Fourth  Annual  Convention 
MAY  10  to  13 


In  Two  Beautiful  Convention  Halls 


PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


Two  big  conventions  simultaneously.  A  beautiful  new  hotel,  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  in  Chicago. 

‘The  entire  fourth  floor  with  spacious  foyers  is  ours. 

The  Theme  of  the  Conventions  is  the  Interdependence  of  Executives  in  any  smooth¬ 
running  retail  organization.  The  many  concrete  problems  and  methods  discussed 
will  be  measured  by  the  yardstick: 

^^What  is  the  effect  on  other  divisions  and  on  net  profit?" 

SEPARATE  SESSIONS  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 

JOINT  SESSIONS  on  Wednesday — Morning,  Afternoon  and  Night. 

Read  the  Program — Note  that  the  subjects  are  Live  Issues. 

WEDNESDAY  NI.GHT  SMOKER  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom,  all 
delegates  participating.  The  Question  Box  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  features.  Send  in  your  urgent  questions  NOW  to  the  New  York  office  (mark¬ 
ing  them  for  the  Question  Box)  and  they  will  be  given  study  and  preference. 

IN  THE  FOYER  will  be  exhibited  practical  office  and  store  appliances,  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  for  the  information  of  delegates.  The  keynote  of  the  exhibits 
is  NEWS  VALUE,  and  several  new  devices  and  decided  improvements  in  well 
known  office  and  store  equipment  will  see  the  light  of  day  for  the  first  time  at  the 
May  Convention. 


REDUCED  FARES  to  accredited  delegates. 
Arrange  to  qualify. 


A  CONVENTION  YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  MISS 


I 
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Synopsis  of  Program 


W^NTROLLERS’ CONGRESS  STORE  MANAGERS 

1  Monday,  May  9 


expense  ACCOUNTING  AND  CONTROL 

jitication—  Budgeting —  Prorating —  Predetermination — 
1926  Expense  Statistics. 

ORKROOMS,  MANUFACTURING  DEPART¬ 
MENTS,  WAREHOUSES 


(Store  Managers  meet  with  Controllers  today.) 


Tuesday,  May  10 


)RATI0N— FIRE  PREVENTION— INSURANCE 

[hamiise  Classifications.  Report  of  Operating  Statistics  for 
Fire  Prevention — Insurance  Economies.  Tlie  Katz  Prize. 

jM'Rol.l-KKS’  CONGRESS — On  Tuesday  Night  a  New  Feature — 
I  study-groups  composed  of  controllers  and  proprietors  of  stores  of 
iite  and  type,  for  comparison  of  intimate  statistics  and  discussion  of 
ir  problems.  Come  fully  prepared  with  your  own  detailed  figures 
and  operating  results,  to  compare  as  little  or  as  much  as 
lh:nk  desirable  under  the  circumstances.  Each  man  his  own  judge, 
lirr  immediately  with  the  New  York  office  your  desire  to  sit  in, 
tcidjnce  at  each  Evening  Study  Group  is  strictly  limited.) 


STORE  SERVICE 


“Safety  First”  Methods — Interpreting  Store  Policies — Packing 
and  Delivery  Loss  and  Damage  Prevention  Measures. 

Responsibility  for  Store  Policies  and  Interpretation 
by  the  Various  Executives 

“The  Customer  is  Always  Right" — Is  This  Sound 
Policy? 

How  Shall  Store  Determine  it  is  Giving  Good  Service? 
Full  discussion  of  each  subject  from  the  floor. 


Wednesday,  May  11 

JOINT  SESSIONS,  Morning,  Afternoon  and  Night 

tribution  Census — Purchase  Control — Standardization  of  Supplies — Returns  and  Their  Causes  and  Remedies — Problem  of 
in  Hour  Depletion  of  Forces — Fact  Finding — Central  Delivery — Joint  Operation  of  Expense  Control — The  Traffic  Problem 
l)int  Operating  Problems. 

THE  SMOKER  at  night,  with  Question  Box  and  frank  discussions. 

Thursday,  May  12 


INCREASING  THE  NET  PROFIT 

■nmy— Stores  of  Small  and  Moderate  Size.  Specialty  Stores. 
L4NCE  SHEET  RATIOS— EXPENSE  CONTROL 
Afternoon — Large  Stores. 


BUILDING  AND  MAINTENANCE 

N ew  Stores — Modernizing — Alterations — Upkeep. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Employee  Selection —  Turnover. 


Friday,  May  13 


(Controllers  meet  with  Store  Managers  today.)  ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSIONS 

Study  Groups  of  Tuesday  evening  will  be  continued  all  Store  Operation. 

day  Friday  if  desired.)  INTERESTING  FEATURES  OF  CHICAGO  STORES 

with  pre-arranged  visits  to  designated  stores 
during  the  afternoon. 

RESULT— New  information,  new  energy,  new  enthusiasm.  Something  definite  to  take  back  to  your 
store,  and  a  broader  vision  of  your  job. 
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our  classes  in  places  as  unique  as  the  curbstone.  We 
have  to  have  them  in  departments  where  business  is 
going  on.  We  have  to  have  them  in  a  comer  of  the 
furniture  department  or  in  the  shoe  department.  But 
you  can  find  some  place  where  people  can  be  accom¬ 
modated. 

One  person  said,  “I  haven’t  time  to  have  all  these 
meetings.”  Well,  appoint  different  people  in  a  store 
to  take  care  of  these  meetings  for  you.  Just  have  a 
chairman  who  will  see  to  it  that  you  have  meetings. 
You  can  get  outside  speakers.  I  had  a  man  in  one 
town  come  to  me  and  ask  if  he  couldn’t  come  and  speak 
to  one  of  my  classes.  That  was  a  thrill  and  I  said  yes. 
He  was  a  librarian.  He  wanted  to  give  the  sales  people 
an  idea  of  what  the  public  library  was  for.  Telephone 
people  are  very  glad  to  come  and  give  you  information 
on  the  proper  use  of  the  telephone.  If  you  haven’t 
time,  call  some  of  those  in.  A  customer  is  often  a  valu¬ 
able  asset.  Be  sure  you  get  the  right  kind  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Somebodv  outside  of  store  work  altogether  is  some¬ 
times  interesting.  It  is  a  relief  to  your  people  to  hear 
something  once  in  a  while  that  is  not  connected  with 
store  work  at  all.  I  remember  being  in  L.  S.  Ayers’ 
store  one  night  after  closing,  and  the  whole  force  was 
staying  twenty  minutes  or  so  to  hear  Edgar  Guest  give 
some  of  his  little  poems.  Something  like  that  is  often 

^Ipful  and  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  done  outside  of  store 
..')urs  as  a  rule. 

Training  Programs 

There  are  two  kinds  of  programs.  You  can  either 
have  a  planned  program  with  your  work  planned  far 
ahead,  and  in  this  you  can  use  outside  services  from  the 
Economist  or  Ledger  or  any  of  these  that  you  happen 
to  think  of,  or  you  can  have  a  planned  course  from 
outside  the  store.  Usually,  in  the  smaller  stores,  it 
seems  a  little  bit  more  encouraging  and  effective  to 
have  various  topics,  just  as  they  come  up,  planned  not 
for  three  or  four  months’  period  but  for  a  week  or 
two  ahead.  Have  your  meetings  planned  as  to  time 
but  not  as  to  content.  That  can  be  done  as  the  time 
comes  up. 

Some  of  these  things  that  you  can  have  in  these  meet¬ 
ings  are  the  same  as  we  mentioned  in  the  other.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  your  sales  people  to  hear  buyers 
talk  when  they  come  back  from  New  York  or  wherever 
your  market  may  be.  They  are  interested  in  knowing 
what  the  style  trends  are,  what  they  are  showing  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  windows,  some  of  the  things  they  never 
get  to  see  but  are  very  much  interested  in  if  they  can 
be  shown. 

Selling  problems  reported  and  discussed.  Have  a  girl 
bring  in  a  sale,  the  most  interesting  sale,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  sale,  the  easiest  sale,  the  lost  sale,  any  of  those. 
Have  her  give  an  instance.  Then  discuss  it  with  the 
class. 

Poison  Gas 

Reports  of  sales  persons’  committees.  We  have  found 
out  that  that  is  a  very  good  way  of  getting  them  to 
work  in  committees  and  then  reporting  to  the  classes 
on  various  subjects,  such  as  store  etiquette,  store  rules — 
I  will  mention  those  again  in  a  few  minutes. 

Collections  of  words.  Last  winter  I  saw  in  a  certain 
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trade  journal  a  list  of  what  the  editorial  called  poison  : 
gas.  A  man  in  a  California  store  says  that  there  were 
certain  terms  that  customers  heard  from  sales  iieople  I 
that  he  would  term  poison  gas.  So  we  got  out  this  list  ^ 
that  he  had  and  decided  it  wasn’t  long  enough.  We  ap-  j 
pKjinted  a  few  individuals  to  go  around  and  listen  and  I 
see  what  they  could  find  that  would  be  acceptable  to  add  I 
to  this  list.  Here  are  some  of  the  poison  pieces:  I 
“Honey,”  “dear,”  “all  righty” — I  wonder  if  you  know  I 
how  that  is  getting  on  customers  nerves,  they  have  told  | 
me  so—  “you  bet,”  “stuff,”  “number,”  “gents,”  and  so  I 
forth.  Then  we  worked  out  a  list  of  words  that  are  mis-  I 
pronounced  in  department  stores.  That  is  being  con-  f 
stantly  added  to,  but  you  will  find  that  if  you  allow  [; 
your  people  to  work  it  out  there  are  some  ver\'  illumin-  i 
ating  bits  of  pronunciation  that  come  from  them  them-  I 
selves.  They  think  it  is  funny  to  work  on  it.  I 

You  see,  as  I  said  before,  lots  of  these  are  quite  pain-  I 
less  and  some  are  even  pleasurable.  A  list  of  good  | 
adjectives  to  use  in  describing  the  merchandise.  Not  I 
only  are  we  weak  on  knowing  what  the  merchandise  | 
is,  but  how  to  tell  about  it  after  we  get  it.  |j 

There  are  many  other  things.  You  can  get  ideas  out  [ij 
of  trade  journals.  It  is  discouraging  to  me  to  see  where  I 
these  trade  journals  go  in  the  stores.  One  of  the  best 
stores  I  know,  it  is  one  of  those  big  stores  that  are  ^ 
very  small,  employ  about  twenty  people,  and  they  take 
more  trade  journals  than  any  large  store  I  know  of,  i 
but  that  isn’t  the  point — ^they  use  them.  It  is  interesting  I 
to  see  everybody  in  the  store  reading  these  articles.  f.' 

Make  People  Think  | 

Now  some  of  the  projects  that  we  work.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  a  lost  sales  record,  a  record  of  all  the 
sales  not  made  by  a  person  in  a  day.  We  have  the  y 
customers  numbered  each  day,  one,  two,  three,  four,  K 
and  then  you  mark  “X”  if  you  sell  her  and  you  mark  j! 
any  other  letter  for  different  reasons  that  we  have  y 
listed  below  if  you  don’t  sell  her.  Over  some  period  of  f: 
time  that  will  point  to  certain  results.  The  results  that  [ 
it  shows  are  not  the  main  idea  of  having  it.  It  is  M 
getting  the  sales  person  to  think,  concentrate  on  her  job.  I; 

These  projects,  I  think,  are  very  important.  The  if| 
research  end  of  it  is  interesting.  That  sounds  like  a  big 
word,  but  it  isn’t  when  applied  the  way  I  mean  it.  | 

I  spoke  of  etiquette,  store  etiquette.  Someone  will  j 
just  drop  a  word  some  day  that  she  thinks  that  sales 
people  ought  not  to  go  into  an  elevator  in  front  of  a 
customer.  That  gives  a  wonderful  opening.  You  say,  I: 
“Well,  that  is  not  a  store  rule,  it  is  a  ix)int  of  etiquette, 
isn’t  it?”  Immediately  they  will  begin  to  notice.  If 
you  will  apjxjint  some  committee  you  will  have  some-  L 
good  rules  for  store  etiquette  in  a  short  time.  | 

Another  thing  that  we  have  done  that  is  rather  inter-  | 
esting,  is  what  I  call  a  word  hunt.  We  have  made  out  a  ; 
little  form  asking  them  if  they  will  look  for  words  | 
describing  their  merchandise,  three  from  the  Saturday  I 
Evening  Post’s  ads,  three  from  trade  journals,  and  when  | 
they  are  reading  the  trade  journals  for  those  words  ' 
they  are  going  to  get  information  in  spite  of  themselves 
on  something  else.  Two  from  customers,  three  from  the 
Sears  Roebuck  catalog,  two  from  newspapers,  two  from 
manufacturers’  literature,  and  then  two  wherever  they 
want  to  get  them.  Now  that  is  simple,  isn't  it?  It  sounds 
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sort  of  foolish,  but  it  isn’t.  It  does  more  than  just  these 
words,  as  I  said. 

Another  thing  is  the  shopping  reix)rt.  Have  them 
do  some  service  shopping  in  another  store.  They  think 
they  are  going  to  find  out  what  other  sales  people  are 
doing.  The  jx)int  is  that  they  are  going  to  l)e  more 
careful  when  they  come  back.  They  are  going  to  see 
themselves  through  this  other  person’s  actions.  The 
same  way  with  the  telephone.  Have  them  do  a  little 
telephoning  to  other  stores,  make  a  report  on  how 
they  were  answered,  what  information  they  got,  how 
the  conversation  was  closed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Knowledge  of  Merchandise 

Then  there  is  the  merchandise  information.  I  think 
that  the  lack  of  merchandise  information  is  one  of  the 
worst  lacks  we  have  in  our  sales  jieople.  To  me,  some¬ 
times,  it  goes  ahead  of  selling  methods.  Now  where 
are  you  going  to  get  this  information?  It  is  so  easy. 

I  spoke  of  the  trade  journals.  Then  there  are  these  mer¬ 
chandise  manuals  which  are  put  out.  Shaw  has  one  list, 
and  the  Ronald  Press  puts  out  a  very  good  collection 
of  merchandise  manuals.  The  Prince  School  has  a  few. 
You  can  get  this  information  there. 

Then  manufacturers’  literature.  If  you  haven’t  no¬ 
ticed.  in  the  educational  exhibit  is  the  letter  that  the  Wei- 
bolt  Company  of  Chicago  sends  to  manufacturers  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  send  information  on  their  merchandise. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  almost  anything  with  as 
nicely  worded  a  letter  as  this  is.  In  fact,  you  don’t  have 
trouble  in  getting  information  from  these  people  if  you 
really  go  after  it. 

Library  books,  of  course,  are  another  thing,  and  in 
the  very  small  stores  I  think  you  would  find  a  scrap 
book  interesting,  a  little  department  note-book  into 
which  they  paste  or  clip  all  the  information  during  a 
two  or  three  or  four  months  period  on  the  merchandise 
they  are  selling  that  they  happen  to  pick  up  anywhere. 
That  works  very  nicely  in  the  very  small  store. 


Then  we  have  our  campaigns,  we  have  suggestive 
selling  and  waste  campaigns  and  house  cleaning.  In  one 
store  we  had  a  regular  April  house  cleaning.  The  man 
who  baled  the  paper  said  to  me  one  day,  “What  is  going 
on  in  that  store?  They  brought  out  more  waste  paper 
in  the  last  two  days  than  we  have  had  in  a  month 
before.’’  That  is  an  interesting  thing  to  do. 

Stimulate  Thought 

Under  miscellaneous  heads  are  the  bulletin  boards 
around  the  store  for  the  employees.  Now  that  is  small, 
but  I  was  reading  out  in  this  same  exhibit  about  a  store 
which  had  thirty  of  them.  Y^ou  can  have  one,  and  the 
thing  is  to  change  it  often  enough  so  that  it  isn’t  stale. 
All  of  these  things  have  to  be  changed  or  they  get  stale. 

Have  you  ever  sent  your  people  to  other  stores  in 
other  towns  to  look  over  the  departments  that  they  work 
in  and  even  the  whole  store  itself  ?  I  know  a  few  stores 
which  are  doing  this  and  like  the  results  very  well. 

Such  things  as  these  bring  the  results  mentioned, 
focus  the  attention  of  the  worker  on  his  job  and  they 
stimulate  and  encourage  thinking  and  discussion  along 
the  lines  of  their  work.  Those  two  I  consider  the  most 
valuable  effects  of  this  work.  It  isn’t  the  actual  thing 
but  it  is  the  simulation  of  the  discussion  and  th'e  think- 
ing. 

A  jiart  of  this  outlined  material  I  often  use  as  follow¬ 
up  work,  sort  of  a  medicine  to  lie  administered  after  I 
go.  I  leave  it  with  someone  in  the  store.  Sometimes  I 
use  it  as  a  project  work,  which  means  work  that  is  used 
to  supplement  and  render  more  effective  the  class 
room  doses.  Most  of  it,  I  must  admit  right  here,  is  not 
original  with  myself.  It  has  to  be  imported  from  other 
sources. 

These  plans  are  not  theory,  they  acutally  work.  Some 
of  you  may  have  been  using  similar  ideas.  Some  of  you 
are  always  thinking  it  would  be  a  good  plan  but  you 
never  get  around  to  it.  Now  don’t  lie  like  Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland.  She,  the  book  says,  generally  gave  herself  very 
good  advice,  but  seldom  followed  it. 


Retail  Delivery  Association  Meets  at  Chicago,  April  26-29 


^HE  RETAIL  Delivery  Association  will  hold  its  11th 

.'\nnual  Convention  in  Chicago  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
April  26  to  29th  inclusive.  The  date  is  a  most  conveni¬ 
ent  one  since  it  come  immediately  after  Easter.  A  very 
large  attendance  is  assured.  Reduced  railroad  rates 
have  l)een  procured  which  will  materially  lessen  the  ex¬ 
pense  account.  The  reduction  will  provide  round  trip 
at  one  and  one-half  the  usual  one  way  fare. 

The  main  topics  to  be  featured  this  year  are  Motor 
Truck  Maintenance  and  Garage  Shop  Equipment — The 
Training  and  Selection  of  Drivers  for  Safety  and  Good 
Will  Builders — Vehicle  Painting — Wrapping  and  Pack¬ 
ing — The  Draw-back  System  of  Authorization — and 
many  other  timely  and  important  subjects  having  to 
do  with  Deliver)',  Warehousing  and  Wrapping  and 
Packing. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  Convention  will  be  the 
most  complete  display  of  delivery  equipment  ever  ex¬ 
hibited  by  manufacturers.  The  members  of  the  Retail 


Delivery  Association  are  going  to  have  their  own  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Delivery  Room  Layouts  and  Systems  used  in 
Delivery  Departments.  There  also  will  be  wrapping  and 
packing  exhibits  showing  the  different  methods  of  pre¬ 
paring  merchandise  for  driver  handling. 

The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Associa- 
ation  will  be  another  feature  of  the  Convention.  There 
will  be  one  good  speaker  and  plenty  of  entertainment 
on  the  program.  The  fourth  day  of  the  session  will  be 
devoted  to  inspection  trips  through  Chicago  stores. 
Chicago  has  many  interesting  delivery  departments 
and,  if  you  have  not  seen  them  already,  this  part  of  the 
program  will  be  of  tremendous  value  to  you. 

Complete  details  of  the  Convention  program  are 
being  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  to  firm  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Watch  for  these  announcements. 
They  will  show  you  many  convincing  reasons  why  your 
store  should  be  represented  at  this  Convention. 
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Art  a  Factor  in  Better  Distribution 


The  Public  Is  Making  Rapid  Progress  in  Good  Taste  and 
Stores  Must  Be  Equipped  to  Serve  the  Changing  Demand 

Address  by  Grace  Cornell,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  to  the  Joint  Session — Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  Merchandise  Managers’  Croup  and  Personnel  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Brazenly  to  use  the  word  "art”  in  the  presence 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
gives  any  speaker  a  thrill. 

Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  district 
managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
said,  “It  may  seem  incongruous  to  refer  to  the  subject 
of  art  in  the  midst  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  speech,  but  I  feel  that  it 
is  appropriate  in  a  survey 
which  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  fundamental  elements  of 
our  day,  to  call  attention  to 
the  ever-growing  importance 
and  influence  of  art  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people.” 

A  Real  Desire 

If  you  think  of  art  as  a 
high  brow  thing,  as  a  senti¬ 
mental  and  limited  affair  of 
standing,  with  bated  breath, 
in  front  of  paintings  or  sculp¬ 
ture  or  architecture  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  Eurojjean  holidays, 
you  will  not  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this  remark. 

But  if,  while  you  recognize 
the  powerful  message  of  the 
masterpieces,  you  also  realize 
that  art  opportunities  are 
part  of  daily  life  and  that  it 
is  both  intelligent  and  sensible 
to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the 
average  person  for  an  attract¬ 
ive  and  interesting  environ¬ 
ment,  you  will  know  that 
Mr.  Kahn’s  statement  is  not  a 
mere  assumption  or  unproved 
assertion,  but  that  it  express¬ 
es  a  belief  based  upon  facts. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
part  that  art  plays  in  retail¬ 
ing. 

Numerous  elements  which 
foster  interest  in  art  and  its 
relation  to  merchandising  are 
pictured  in  the  modern  home 
and  the  woman  in  it.  It  can 
be  seen  that  Mrs.  James 
Brown,  with  her  release  from 
many  traditional  activities, 
influenced  by  her  social  contacts,  which  are  more  varied, 
and  by  ideas  which  circulate  more  rapidly  than  they 
formerly  did,  and  with  more  time  and  more  money  to 
spend,  can  be  effectively  attacked  by  the  educational 


forces  of  radio,  movies,  travel,  clubs,  schools  and  mus¬ 
eums,  as  well  as  magazines,  and  by  sales  promotion  sug¬ 
gestions  which  approach  her  through  all  these  avenues. 

Mrs.  Brown  reads  an  evening  newspaper  with  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  furniture  sold  in  one  of  your  stores. 
She  reads  that  the  furniture  is  attractive,  is  well  de¬ 
signed,  provides  distinction,  is 
handsome,  decorative,  with 
design  and  finish  of  charac¬ 
ter,  that  it  has  graceful  lines 
of  Sheraton  influence,  and 
that  it  is  always  in  good  taste. 
A  store  mentions  hats  that 
have  color,  harmony  and  dig¬ 
nity.  Another  store  advertis¬ 
es  its  wearing  apparel  with 
the  words  "Good  Taste” 
printed  in  capital  letters  one 
inch  high  dominating  the  en¬ 
tire  page.  Skilled  writers 
have  exercised  their  wit  and 
imagination  in  writing  these 
advertisements ;  artists  and 
art  directors  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  arrangement 
and  layout  of  the  pages  and 
thousands  of  advertisements 
similar  to  these  will  be  read 
by  millions  of  people  this 
evening.  Proof  in  black  and 
white  that  merchants  recog¬ 
nize  art  as  a  factor  in  their 
business. 

A  Strong  Appeal 

Mrs.  Brown  decides  to 
shop.  She  rides  on  the  train, 
the  street  car,  the  subway,  or 
the  bus.  Store  posters  remind 
her  that  smart  gowns,  or 
charming  silks,  or  distinctive 
chairs,  or  beautiful  whatnots 
may  be  purchased.  Perhaps 
she  thinks  of  the  well  consid¬ 
ered  costumes  which  she  siw 
at  a  fashion  show  in  a  large 
.  store,  possibly  she  remem¬ 
bers  some  of  the  things  about 
personality  in  dress  told  to 
her  club  by  a  young  woman 
from  the  Clothing  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  of  another  store, 
or  shb  has  a  glimpse  of  the  magazine  read  by  the  girl 
next  to  her,  telling  of  interesting  things  seen  in  the 
shops,  and  before  she  realizes  it,  she  has  reached  her 
destination. 


r\  ELEGATES  to  the  Convention 
L  J  found  the  Joint  Session  on  Art  in 
Merchandise,  at  which  Miss  Cor¬ 
nell  and  Mr.  Earnttm  delivered  the  ad¬ 
dresses  on  this  and  the  folloimng  pages, 
among  the  most  engrossing  events  of  the 
Annual  Meeting.  To  many  merchants 
and  executives,  these  speakers  opened  up 
a  new  peld  of  opportunity  and  dez’elop- 
ment. 

Miss  Cornell  and  Mr.  Farntim  spoke 
from  a  stage  which  had  been  transformed 
into  a  beautiful  interior.  Using  exquisite 
furniture  and  interior  decorations^  the 
large  stage  presented  a  modern  draunng 
room  in  charming  taste  and  reflecting 
a  warmth  and  discrimination  zvhich  gave 
■  appropriate  setting  to  the  points  made  by 
the  speakers.  It  provided  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  their  contention  that 
Art  holds  a  key  position  in  merchandis¬ 
ing. 

Miss  Cornell  after  discussing  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  room  introduced  a  number 
of  models  wearing  costumes  for  all  sorts 
of  occasions  to  portray  the  growth  of 
discrimination  and  good  taste  in  dress. 
These  costumes  ran  the  whole  gamut, 
from  the  well  dressed  sales  person  to 
exquisite  formal  zvear  for  ez>ening.  Sev¬ 
eral  unusually  interesting  costumes  from 
foreign  lands  also  were  worn  by  the  mod¬ 
els  to  demonstrate  special  color  and  de¬ 
sign  effects. 

Mr.  Hahn  has  zvritten  in  an  edTtorial 
in  this  issue  a  most  interesting  reflection 
of  the  importance  of  these  addresses  and 
the  movement  they  describe.  He  also 
touches  upon  the  reaction  of  merchants. 
Be  sure  to  read  his  editorial. 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  have  used  their  influence  to  keep  the  street 
broad  and  open,  so  it  is  easy  for  Mrs.  Brown  to  locate 
the  store  that  she  intends  to  visit.  The  building,  with 
its  dignified  architectural  plan,  is  quite  different  from 
the  little  dry  goods  store  of  fifty  years  ago.  Perhaps 
this  change  is  a  prophesy  of  the  magnificent  department 
store  palaces  of  the  future  which  every  merchant  dreams 
of  and  which  most  of  them  have  in  blue  prints.  Mrs. 
Brown  observes  the  well  arranged  and  inviting  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  display  windows  and,  altogether,  she  is 
inspired  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  pride  in  the 
character  of  the  store  where  she  plans  to  shop. 

Qualities  of  Merchandise 

Finally,  she  enters  the  store  where  articles  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  description,  coming  from  all  over  the 
world,  are  displayed  under  the  direction  of  people 
skilled  in  shop  display.  Most  of  the  things  have  quali¬ 
ties  of  design  and  color  as  selling  points.  There  are 
gloves,  handkerchiefs,  jewelry,  lace,  perfumes  and 
ribbons.  All  of  these,  like  the  silverware,  have  form 
and  shape  and  line  or,  in  other  words,  design.  She  is 
bewildered  because  there  are  so  many  different  designs. 
Cottons,  silks  and  woolens,  with  varied  patterns,  tones 
and  colors  are  on  the  next  floor.  She  marvels  at  the 
many  different  patterns  but,  again,  she  is  confused  and 
thinks  that  it  might  be  easier  to  select  if  there  were  not 
so  many  to  choose  from.  Wearing  apparel,  upholstery 
and  drapery  fabrics,  lamps,  furniture  and  rugs,  with 
again  and  again  their  appeal  of  design  and  colors.  All 
proof,  in  form  and  color,  that  merchants  recognize  art 
as  a  factor  in  their  business. 

Mrs.  Browm  has  an  appointment  in  the  beauty  parlor 
so  let  us  leave  her  there  while  we  study  this  great  col¬ 
lection  of  merchandise  and  the  many  workers  concerned 
in  the  selection,  organization  and  distribution  of  it. 

It  will  be  agreed  that  much  of  the  merchandise  makes 
its  appeal  with  selling  points  of  design  and  color  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  these  qualities. 
Some  of  the  things  offered  for  sale  are  remarkably 
good  in  structure,  much  is  commonplace,  and  there 
are  always  the  obviously  ugly  lamp  shades,  art  embroid¬ 
ery,  flaunting  gowns,  or  other  horrible  whatnots.  What 
a  difference  there  is  between  a  lampshade  that  is  smart 
and  decisive  in  its  silhouette,  that  is  suited  in  scale  and 
style  to  the  lamp  shade,  that  is  right  in  tone  and  color  so 
that  it  will  harmonize  with  the  other  furnishings  in  the 
room  as  compared  with  the  colorless,  commonplace 
shade  that  is  too  large  or  too  small  and  that  may  be 
seen  nesting  in  monotonous  stacks  with  dozens  of  its 
kind.  And  what  can  be  worse  than  the  dolled  up  absurd¬ 
ities  that  masquerade  as  works  of  art,  and  poison  the 
lamp  section  of  many  stores  ?  Similar  comparisons  could 
be  made  with  examples  of  other  things  offered  for  sale 
in  many  of  the  departments  of  any  large  store. 

Reaction  to  Ugliness 

There  are,  of  course,  people  who  are  willing  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  who  may  be  induced  to  purchase  both  the  com¬ 
monplace  and  the  outrageously  ugly  things.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  this  type  of  merchandise  that  may  be  safely 
put  into  stock  has  undoubtedly  been  considered.  But 
is  it  known  how’  many  possible  customers  have  l)een 


antagonized  and  turned  away  by  the  sight  of  it,  or  how 
many  dissatisfied  customers  have  accepted  the  common¬ 
place  because  they  have  been  too  tired  to  continue  their 
research  for  better  things?  While  we  must  sympathize 
with  the  buyer  whose  taste  tends  to  become  neutralized 
because  of  constant  association  with  this  great  volume 
of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  things,  when  we  see  the 
number  of  “dogs”  which  have  not  sold  easily,  we  won¬ 
der  if  all  buyers  know  a  “dog”  when  they  see  it.  In 
fact,  does  the  art  standard 'of  merchandise,  generally, 
show  an  overestimation  or  an  underestimation  of  public 
taste  ? 

The  articles  sold  in  a  store  are  concrete  things  and 
so  it  is  easier  to  study  them  than  it  is  to  study  the  body 
of  workers  with  their  human  equations.  A  number 
of  questions  and  impressions  occur  to  one  who  has 
the  perspective  view  of  a  person  who  is  outside,  look¬ 
ing  in. 

Are  sales  clerks  and  others,  who  are  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  public,  trained  to  appreciate,  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  describe  the  art  qualities  of  the  things 
they  are  selling?  One  observes  that  this  is  seldom  so. 
Are  the  educational  staff  and  tne  buyers  trained  to  pass 
this  knowledge  on  to  the  sales  force?  Perhaps.  Are 
buyers  valued  for  ability  with  figures  and  for  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  market,  or  is  good  judgment  also  consid¬ 
ered  a  valuable  asset?  One  cannot  expect  everything 
in  one  human  being  and  it  is  phenomenal  to  find  persons 
combining  all  of  these  characteristics. 

Competition  in  Good  Taste 

Does  the  comparison  department  of  a  very  large 
store  shop  for  price  alone  or  does  it  find  that  competing 
with  other  stores  in  matters  of  taste  also  has  its  econ¬ 
omic  value? 

Are  Merchandise  Managers  interested  in  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  merchandise  of  different  departments  in  re¬ 
spect  to  style  ai.d  taste? 

The  store  is  dependent  upon  the  source  of  supply. 
Is  the  average  manufacturer  ahead  of  or  behind  the 
crowd  in  these  matters  of  quality?  Surely,  we  must 
all  be  appalled  at  the  amount  of  waste  motion  that  goes 
into  the  production  of  great  masses  of  thoughtlessly  de¬ 
signed  products. 

We  must  not  forget  Mrs.  Brown,  since  all  of  these, 
the  designers,  the  manufacturers,  the  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers,  the  buyers,  the  sales  promotion  and  educational 
staff,  as  well  as  the  sales  clerks,  eagerly  study  her 
desires.  So  let  us  drag  her  from  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  l)eauty  parlor  and  find  out  what  she  desires. 

We  discover,  as  we  follow  her,  that  she  is  searching 
for  style  and  smartness  of  line  in  furniture,  frocks  and 
hats  and  for  lively  or  subtle  contrast  of  tone  in  rugs, 
fabrics,  or  costumes.  She  is  seeking  for  harmonious 
color  in  the  furnishings  for  her  home,  and  for  gowns 
and  accessories  that  will  go  together.  When  Mrs.  Brown 
has  found  these  in  your  store,  she  becomes  that  valuable 
asset,  the  well  satisfied  customer  who  will  demonstrate 
vour  merchandise  when  she  wears  it  or  uses  it,  who  will 
extend  your  influence  with  word-of-mouth  advertising, 
and  who  will  return  to  your  establishment  with  her 
friends.  Definite  proof  in  design,  color  and  profits  that 
art  is  a  factor  in  retailing. 

{Continued  on  page  170) 


Art  Requirements  in  Merchandising 


Awakening  Desire  for  More  Beautiful  Things  Brings  a  New 
Customer  to  Market — Disaster  Threatens  Low-Grade  Supply 

Address  by  Royal  Bailey  Farnum,  Director,  Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  Boston,  to  the  Joint  Session- 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  and  Personnel  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  remarkable 
strides  in  the  analysis  and  scientific  study  of  the 


X  strides  in  the  analysis  and  scientific  study  of  the 
business  professions.  I  believe  the  word  “pro¬ 
fessions”  applies  here.  It  therefore  seems  trite  for  any¬ 
one  to  repeat  that  all  business  depends  upon  supply  and 


gifted  and  lucky  persons  who  applied  paint  to  a  canvas, 
or  built  figures  out  of  clay,  were  artists.  Their  products, 
no  two  being  quite  alike,  were  considered  ornamental 
only,  and  expensive — a  purchasable  luxury.  Why, 
therefore,  should  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant  give 


demand.  But  in  studying  any  new  phase  of  the  situ-  any  consideration  to  Art,  except  to  hang  a  jxjrtrait  of 


ation  one  must  start  with  this 
fundamental  truth  as  a  point 
of  departure,  and  the  study 
of  Art  in  business  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  element. 

Every  hour  during  the 
twenty-four,  throughout’  the 
world,  men  are  creating,  in¬ 
venting,  designing  and  mak¬ 
ing  things  which  others  want ; 
and,  likewise,  more  men  are 
distributing,  merchandising, 
retailing  and  selling  these 
manufactured  wares,  which 
are  in  demand.  And  the 
problem  back  of  the  retailer 
is  not  only  “What  do  they 
want”  hut  “How  best  can  I 
give  it  to  them?” 


the  founder  in  the  office? 


Art  Is  Universal 


Up  to  within  a  very  short 
f)eriod  of  time  these  problems 
before  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant  were  being  consid¬ 
ered  exclusively  from  the 
standpoints  of  actual  necessi¬ 
ty,  fashion  and  novelty.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  the  question 
of  art,  whatever  that  might 
be,  had  not  entered  the  field.  F.  H 

There  is  possibly  one  excep-  Rike-Kumk 

tion, — ^the  Art  sections  of  our  „  ,  , 

department  stores  which  Board  of  Directc 

carry  back  to  the  day  of  py- 

rography  and  postage-stamp  plates,  and  which  now 
present  fancy  pillows,  and  unlicensed  embroidery, 
boneless  dolls  and  hooked  table-mats.  But  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  admit  Art  even  here — Art  had  no  place  in 
this  older  scheme  of  things. 

The  great  fact,  so  long  unrecognized,  is  that  Art — 
indispensable  in  human  life — ^has  always  been  as  com¬ 
mon  as  air,  but  like  all  childish  fancy  was  placed  high 
on  a  pedestal  and  set  apart  as  something  to  be  looked 
at  and,  perchance,  admired,  if — ^by  grace  of  Divine 
Power — you  could  understand  it.  So  it  was  objectified 
in  paintings  and  in  sculpture,  which  all  men  know 
must  be  Art,  for  our  teaching  had  told  us  so;  and 


F.  H.  Rike 

The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
Board  of  Directors,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A, 


Self-Expression 

If  this  were  all  there  is  to 
.-\.rt  the  answer  would  be 
apparent  at  once.  There 
would  be  little,  if  any,  place 
in  the  business  world  for  it. 
But  Art  is  not  limited  to 
painting  and  sculpture.  These 
are  but  two  of  the  freest  and 
highest  expressions  of  it.  It 
may  exist  in  every  realm  of 
medium  and  material,  and  is 
limited  only  to  man’s  ability 
to  express  himself  in  it;  for 
Art  is  beautifully  controlled 
emotional  expression.  As 
such  it  offers  a  universal  ap¬ 
peal  which  has  existed  since 
the  cave-man  of  the  Neolithic 
Age  first  carved  his  weapon 
and  decorated  his  cave. 

Moreover,  Art  is  never 
stationary;  for  there  are  al¬ 
ways  new,  ever-changing 
emotional  appeals  to  which 
we  must  give  expression.  I 
have  often  heard  people  de¬ 
ploring  our  changing  style 
Rike  condemning  the  kaleido- 

n _ _ _ rt  scopic  civilization  in  which 

LJoytoft^  «•  jaa  a 

IM  R  n  r  j  live;  but  fixed  taste  and 

i,  ly.  n.  U.  If.  A.  ^  single  accepted  expression 

of  Art  spells  stagnation  and 
death.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  present 
field  of  the  Fine  Arts.  We  have  arrived  at  the  place 
in  representative  painting  and  sculpture  where  teachers 
were  saying,  “There  is  but  one  way  to  paint.  There  is 
but  one  aim  in  drawing;  there  is  a  single  objective  in 
sculpture.  Imitate  what  is  before  you,  copy  the  model, 
study  how  the  great  master  did  it  and  try  to  do  likewise.” 
Human  emotions  can  submit  to  such  control  only  so  long, 
and  then  a  violent  reaction  sets  in.  The  nude  shivers 
down  the  stairs,  pictures  are  painted  which  look  like 
cyclones,  and  statues  are  modeled  that  defy  the  Devil 
himself.  And  this  is  nothing  but  a  very  human  revolt, 
as  natural  as  sleeping  or  breathing.  It  is  one  of  civiliz- 
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ation's  growing  pains,  out  of  the  awkwardness  of 
which  will  develop  the  new  youth  of  the  new  generation. 

A  New  Public  in  Market 

Therefore,  change  of  any  kind  is  necessary,  and  while 
the  business  world  has  been  worrying  over  raw  material, 
transportation,  power,  location  and  public  demand, 
something  has  happened  which  has  thrown  a  new  slant 
on  this  j)erplexing  public  demand  question.  Unexpected 
reactions,  strange  points  of  view  and  unusual  requests 
have  been  increasingly  apparent  in  this  American  public 
of  ours.  Children  from  the  public  schools  have  come  to 
the  stores  to  aid  their  mothers  in  buying,  and  more 
often  than  otherwise  to  do  their  own  shopping ;  women 
have  referred  to  books  and  magazines  in  making  their 
selections;  the  consumer  generally  has  assumed  a  more 
intellectual,  if  not  more  intelligent,  attitude  in  making 
his  purchases.  A  new  public  is  in  the  market. 

Even  a  casual  study  of  the  situation  shows  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  in  this  country  there  is  a  genuine  Art  awakening, 
the  dawning  of  an  Art  consciousness,  the  elementary 
beginnings  of  an  appreciation  of  beautifully  controlled 
emotional  expressions.  And  it  is  not  conhned  to  the 
women  and  children.  Through  them,  perhaps,  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  distributor  are  becoming  alive  to 
the  movement. 

In  the  olden  days  men  wrought  as  individuals,  or  in 
guilds,  and  the  results  were  the  products  of  individual 
hands.  True  craftsmanship  and  creative  ability  were 
fostered  and  developed.  Then  came  the  machine,  and  in 
the  glow  and  pride  of  reproduction  achievements  the 
control  of  beauty  was  relinquished  to  the  control  of 
output  on  a  quantity  basis.  Later,  when  the  question 
of  beauty  and  quality  in  the  product  was  allowed  some 
voice  in  the  problem,  many  asserted  that  Art  and  the 
machine  could  not  be  harmonized  anyway.  They  had 
nothing  in  common,  and  one  or  the  other — quality  or 
quantity — must  be  sacrificed.  But  these  assertions  are 
without  foundation. 

The  Appearance  Appeal 

Mass  production  is  a  recognized  industrial  procedure 
today  and  has  been  a  great  contributing  factor  already 
in  fashioning  this  new  consuming  public  of  ours.  And, 
quite  naturally,  mass  production  means  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  mass  buying  and  mass  selling.  A  low  price  de¬ 
pending  upon  a  quick  turnover  is  an  important  phase 
of  modern  merchandising.  It  must  be  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  deliberate  mass  production  must  do  its  ut¬ 
most  to  utilize  an  appearance  appeal  if  quantity  sales 
are  to  be  made.  Price  is  not  the  only  factor.  It  is  a 
truism  that  superior  goods  at  a  given  price  will  out-sell 
inferior  stock  at  the  same  price.  A  low-grade  supply 
will  either  induce  a  low-grade  demand  or  be  beaten 
by  more  appealing  goods  in  the  same  market. 

I  have  already  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  public  is  rapidly  awakening  and  is  beginning  to 
display  a  discriminating  taste.  Therefore  a  low-grade 
supply  must  meet  its  inevitable  Waterloo  unless  it,  too, 
begins  to  pick  up  esthetically ;  or,  to  put  it  another 
wy,  the  retailer  who  is  not  sensitive  to  the  Art  trend 
in  this  country  is  doomed  to  a  continuous  run  of  bar¬ 
gain  sales  to  get  rid  of  his  low-grade  stock. 


Mass  production  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  world. 
It  has  brought  many  things  to  the  working  public  which 
otherwise  could  never  have  been  attained.  It  has  many 
times  duplicated  fine  forms,  beautiful  colors  and  ex¬ 
cellent  design  to  a  group  instinctively  appreciative  but 
quite  untrained  in  selective  judgment.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  likewise  fostered  on  the  part  of  others  .who 
have  benefitted  by  their  education  a  desire  to  avoid 
the  Fordesque  product  and  to  demand  individual  effects 
which  no  one  else  in  the  town  will  or  can  own.  Such 
a  demand  immediately  requires  some  sort  of  answer 
and  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  in  selling.  Here,  then, 
is  even  more  need  for  esthetic  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciative  taste  from  the  retailer;  for  an  individualist 
must  be  satisfied  as  an  individual,  and  the  hackneyed 
phrase,  “This  is  what  they’re  all  buying,”  will  never 
serve. 

The  Fundamental  Element 

This  leads  me,  finally,  to  that  fundamentally  import¬ 
ant  element  in  Merchandising  today — Art, — that  ele¬ 
ment  which  presents  itself  in  nearly  every  form  of 
twentieth  century  merchandise  as  a  more  or  less  beauti¬ 
fully  controlled  emotional  expression. 

Already  the  appeal  is  being  made.  Glance,  if  you 
will,  through  the  advertising  pages  of  our  women’s  and 
men’s  magazines,  and  our  popular  publications  covering 
costume,  the  home  and  the  garden.  Note  that  practi¬ 
cally  every  ad  has  emphasized,  many  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else,  that  human  craving — ^the  esthetic  appeal. 

All  of  this  has  been  going  on  now  for  some  years. 
Our  modern  advertising,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  and  undoubtedly  the  most  psychologically 
effective  means  of  modern  education.  We  are  sold  on 
appearance.  And  meantime  neither  our  public  schools 
nor  our  stores  have  trained  the  thousands  of  store  em¬ 
ployees  to  intelligently  sell  these  esthetically  designed 
articles,  so  esthetically  advertised  both  by  the  Art  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  page  and  the  carefully  worded  write-ups.  It 
is  high  time  that  Art,  and  a  comprehensive  understand¬ 
ing  of  it,  enter  very  carefully  the  vast  field  of  Merchan¬ 
dising. 

Influence  of  Taste 

From  my  own  limited  experience  I  believe  the  Art 
requirements  in  Merchandising  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  merchant  must  study  the  taste  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  No  two  stores  have  the  same  type  of  patronage. 
Again,  different  departments  appeal  to  different  levels 
of  human  education,  not  to  say  intelligence,  and  pocket- 
books.  These  groups  must  be  analyzed,  as  human  beings, 
through  their  local  home  environment,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  educated  or  uneducated  tastes.  Then 
these  tastes  must  not  only  be  met,  they  must  be  culti¬ 
vated,  if  the  groups  are  to  be  retained  as  store  pur¬ 
chasers. 

Second.  Such  an  understanding  of  the  consumer 
must  largely  influence  the  selection  of  new  merchandise 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  He  must  analyze  new  stock 
from  this  standpoint,  and  he  must  choose  style  plus  this 
other  newly  discovered  element.  “The  latest  from 
Paris”  will  no  longer  satisfy.  It  must  be  either,  “This 
was  carefully  selected  from  the  latest  Paris  styles  to 
(Continued  on  page  170) 
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The  Controllers’  Congress  Plan,  Now  Under  Way,  for 
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The  typical  store  in  a  city  of  twenty-five  to 
fifty  thousand,  and  the  smaller  store  in  the  large 
city,  find  their  chief  competition  in  three  forms  of 
retailing  other  than  their  own: 

1.  The  large  department  stores  in  the  same  or  nearby 
large  cities  within  one  hour’s  automobile  travel. 

2.  Chain  specialty  stores 
— ready  -  to  -  wear, 
groceries,  shoes,  ac¬ 
cessory  shops,  five 
and  ten  cent  stores, 
automobile  supplies. 

3.  Mail  order  houses. 

In  recent  months  there 
have  occurred  three  signifi¬ 
cant  developments  in  these 
three  fields,  the  combination 
of  events  pointing  to  the 
probability  that  these  forms 
of  competition  may  change 
radically  in  character  and  re¬ 
quire  changes  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  retailer.  These 
developments  are: 

Standardization 

First  —  Large  department 
stores  are  orgjanizing  rapidly 
into  associations  for  research 
and  group  action,  or  into 
chains.  Associated  stores  and 
chains  both  are  developing 
within  their  stores  chains  of 
similar  departments  for  in¬ 
tensive  identical  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  medium  of 
standard  stocks,  standard 
prices  and  policies,  and  cen¬ 
tral  expert  buying  of  high 
order.  All  of  this  tends  to 
leave  the  field  of  individual 


territory,  entrenching  himself  through  the  appeal  of 
individualized  treatment  and  personality. 

Third — The  strictly  catalog  business  is  scarcely  hold¬ 
ing  its  own.  The  mail  appeal  through  catalogs  has  lost 
its  former  effectiveness.  Montgomery  Ward  is  opening 
permanent  and  temporary  ‘“merchandise  displays.” 

They  take  a  store,  equip  it 
with  complete  stock.  You 
walk  in  pick  out  what  you 
want  and  order  it.  They  don’t 
supply  it  out  of  the  store. 
They  call  it  merchandise  dis¬ 
play.  They  open  them  up  all 
over  the  country;  in  certain 
cities  they  are  trying  it  out 
It  is  a  short  step  from  that  ' 
into  retail  stores. 

More  Competition  | 

Sears  Roebuck  are  deliver¬ 
ing  catalogs  through  the  i 
farming  districts  by  men  who 
are  expert  farm  advisors. 
They  take  the  time  to  talk 
with  the  farmers  on  farm 
problems,  and  thereby  estab¬ 
lish  indirectly  and  unobtrus¬ 
ively  a  personal  contact  be¬ 
tween  Sears  Roebuck  and  the 
farmer.  They  admit  by  that 
very  act  the  advantage  of  the 
personal  contact  that  now  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  farmer  and 
his  local  retailers,  and  the 
necessity  for  meeting  it  in 
kind. 

The  old  attempt  to  meet  it 
by  catalogs  and  mail  appeal 
is  not  effective. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 


A.  Lincoln  Filene 

William  Filene' s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Board  of  Directors,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


appeal,  taste  and  discrimination  more  than  ever  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  individualized  store. 

Second — Chain  stores  at  first  claimed  the  advantage 
of  cash  and  carry,  and  limited  advertising,  relying  upon 
the  convenience  of  location  and  widespread  recognition 
of  their  name,  in  lieu  of  newspaper  advertising.  Today 
many  chain  stores  carry  charge  accounts.  They  deliver 
and  they  advertise  intensively.  They  are  discovering 
competition  in  the  form  of  other  chains.  One  chain 
begins  to  advertise  and  offers  informal  delivery  as  an 
accommodation.  The  competing  chain  goes  them  one 
better,  using  more  space  and  also  advertising  free  de¬ 
livery.  In  the  noise  and  confusion  of  battle  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  is  quietly  conquering  more  and  more 


from  these  significant  developments  is  two-fold— 
First — The  well-established  local  retailer,  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  his  community  and  being  familiar 
with  local  requirements  and  the  individual  preferences 
of  a  great  proportion  of  his  customers,  has  an  inherent 
advantage  which  his  competitors  of  other  form  recog¬ 
nize  and  must  spend  money  to  imitate  and  try  to  acquire. 

Second — That  inherent  advantage  can  be  capitalized 
or  can  be  dissipated  depending  entirely  upon  how 
effectively  the  local  retailer  is  able  to  back  it  up  with 
merchandise  and  service  sufficient  to  meet  the  reason¬ 
able  requirements  of  his  trade. 

To  compete  with  better  organized  types  of  comfie- 
tition,  logically  the  practical  way  is  to  learn  as  much 
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about  retailinfj  as  the  other  fellow,  apply  that  knowledge 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  your  own  business,  and 
follow  at  h’ast  as  good  policies  and  practices  as  the 
other  fellow  does. 

Keeping  in  the  Van 

Xot  siinjjlv  to  say  that  it  costs  too  much  money,  hut 
to  take  advantage  of  everything  that  is  known  or  can 
be  learned  about  the  way  the  chains  are  operating  by 
intensive  applied  logic,  the  establishment  of  all  possible 
facts,  building  u])  from  those  facts  to  logical  conclus¬ 
ions  and  letting  those  conclusions  decide  policies  and 
not  take  hunches  or  past  exixjrience  which  may  or  may 
not  apply  to  jjresent  conditions. 

What  are  the  advantages  which  chains  enjoy? 

First,  large  buying  power 

Second,  group  judgment  on  selection 

Third,  in  management  they  have  the  advantage  of  sev¬ 
eral  trained  minds  concentrated  on  the  best  solution 
of  each  problem  of  management. 

In  other  words,  they  have  a  group  of  men  equal  in 
character  or  suiMjrior  to  the  individual  merchant  and  this 
group  of  men  concentrates  their  attention  and  their  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  naturally 
is  going  to  give  them  advantage  over  the  single  mind 
working  on  the  same  problem. 

Fourth,  exact  knowledge  by  the  exchange  of  detailed 
current  information  betw’een  units  of  like  or  com¬ 
parable  size  and  type. 

Fifth,  standards  of  method  and  standards  with  which 
to  measure  performance,  and  that  is  the  big  weakness 
today. 

We  have  as  good  standards  as  it  is  possible  to  give 
in  the  form  of  the  Harvard  reports,  which  you  all  know 
are  the  work  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  functioning  through  Harvard,  and  detailed  re¬ 
ports,  departmentally,  which  the  Controllers’  Congress 
gets  out  giving  the  same  type  of  figures  by  departments 
and  giving  merchandising  information  in  more  detail. 
But  at  best  that  information  is  generalized.  It  is  more 
or  less  averaged,  not  mathematically  averaged,  but  the 
consensus  of  practice  rather  than  practice  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  locality  or  combination  of  circumstances.  It  is  the 
best  we  can  do.  It  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  done. 
It  is  offered  for  just  what  it  is  worth,  which  is  a  good 
many  hundred  per  cent  more  than  the  lack  of  such 
statistics. 
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Hitting  the  Mark 

The  next  question  is  to  get  as  nearly  as  we  can  what 
the  combination  is  able  to  do  by  comparison  of  individ¬ 
ual  units  in  their  own  combination,  standards  to  meas¬ 
ure  with.  Don’t  let’s  overlook  that. 

Sixth,  confidence  that  comes  from  knowing  exactly 
what  he  is  shooting  at,  and  how  nearly  he  is  hitting 
his  target. 

In  other  words,  a  department  may  be  running  be¬ 
hind.  If  you  think  you  are  the  only  one  in  the  country 
having  trouble  with  that  department  you  are  likely  to 
spend  a  lot  of  energy  and  effort  and  waste  a  lot  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  a  department  which  is  in  hopeless  condition 
that  nobody  can  remedy.  If  you  know  what  the.  con¬ 
dition  of  that  department  is  all  over  the  coutnry,  you 
may  decide  for  one  reason  or  another  to  let  the  depart¬ 
ment  alone  for  a  while  instead  of  wasting  effort  on  it. 


concentrating  on  another  department  in  which  you  may 
be  overlooking  a  bet. 

A  research  grouj)  is  a  grouj)  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
stores  (preferably  ten)  of  about  the  same  size  and  type, 
located  in  cities  that  are  not  comi)etitive  but  conveniently 
located,  so  that  the  proprietors  and  chief  executives  of 
all  ten  stores  can  meet  regularly,  about  once  in  three 
months,  in  the  stores  of  the  group,  in  rotation. 

What  the  (Groups  Will  Do 

Each  group  determines  for  itself  the  extent  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  desired.  They  may  decide  to  buy  to¬ 
gether,  or  work  out  their  sales  promotion  plans  together, 
or  cooperate  on  the  employment  and  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  or  simply  exchange  oj)erating  statistics  and  ex¬ 
perience  regularly. 

The  minimum  activity  of  a  research  group  is  the  reg¬ 
ular  exchange  and  comparison  of  statistics  of  sales, 
stocks,  markdowns,  markup,  advertising  cost,  selling 
salaries,  and  expense  statistics  that  are  really  compar¬ 
able — followed  up  by  full  attendance  of  store  heads 
at  a  group  meeting  in  one  of  the  stores  each  three 
months  or  oftener. 

The  first  measure  of  store  performance,  for  stores 
in  a  research  group  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  is  a  weekly 
exchange  by  telegraph  of  total  store  sales  weekly. 
These  two  figures  (week  this  year  and  same  week  last 
year,  total  store  only)  are  wired  in  by  night  letter  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  with  any  pertinent  comments.  They  are 
compiled  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  the  comparison  re¬ 
port  with  the  comments  of  the  Group  Director  is  sent 
to  each  store  by  wire  to  rfeach  the  executive  Monday 
morning,  providing  a  current  measure  of  sales  p)erform- 
ance,  and  providing  information  by  which  you  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  next  week’s  operations  through  knowledge 
of  what  your  performance  of  the  last  week  has  been  in 
comparison  with  the  stores  in  your  group. 

Reports  and  Meetings 

At  the  end  of  each  month  a  report  is  mailed  in  by 
each  store,  showing  by  departments  the  sales,  stocks, 
markups,  markdowns,  advertising  and  selling  salaries, 
and  gradually  adding  other  expense  data  as  the  stores 
become  standardized  in  their  exp)ense  accounting  so  that 
they  all  talk  the  same  expense  language.  These  reports 
are  compiled  in  comparison  form  for  the  group  and 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  group  promptly  with  an 
analysis  of  the  store’s  showing. 

No  information  is  available  between  groups  nor  will 
anyone  other  than  the  Group  Director  and  his  assistant 
have  access  to  the  figures  of  any  store.  All  repx)rts  are 
coded  and  only  the  stores  of  the  group  can  indent! fy 
any  figures. 

The  meetings  of  store  proprietors,  held  usually  once 
in  three  months,  meeting  in  the  stores  of  the  group  in 
rotation,  occupy  two  days.  The  first  half-day  is  de¬ 
voted  to  review  and  interpretation  of  the  significance 
of  data  revealed  by  the  exchanges  since  the  last  meet¬ 
ing.  The  second  half-day  is  devoted  to  discussion  of 
individual  problems  of  the  members.  The  morning 
of  the  second  day  is  devoted  to  a  careful,  sympathetic 
study  of  the  personnel  and  operating  effectiveness, 
cleanliness  and  good  and  bad  conditions  of  the  estab- 
{Continned  on  page  172) 
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The  Uniform  Invoice — A  Reality! 

Conflicting  Interests  Settle  Differences  and  Standard 
Form  Incorporating  Retail  Requirements  Is  Agreed  Upon 


ITH  UNANIMOUS  APPROVAL  of  the  last 
point  at  issue,  the  six  hard-working  members  of 
the  “Joint  Committee  on  Invoice  Form  Simpli¬ 
fication”  completed  in  Washington  last  month  more 
than  two  years’  effort  toward  unification.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  incorporating  in  a  single  form  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  several  forms  heretofore  advocated  sep¬ 
arately  by  a  number  of  powerful  groups. 

Heretofore,  there  were  three  good  but  somewhat 
different  forms  being  endorsed  as  standard  forms. 
One  was  the  National  Standard  Invoice,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  and  the 
Railway  Accounting  Officers’  Association.  Another  was 
the  Uniform  Invoice,  sponsored  by  the  large  manu¬ 
facturing  interests,  the  steel  interests  and  the  motor 
industry.  The  third  was  the  Standard  Retail  Invoice 


sponsored  for  years  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  other  retail  interests.  These  powerful 
groups  for  a  long  time  have  Iteen  working  more  or 
less  at  odds,  but  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

Ray  Hudson,  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practict 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  called  the  sev¬ 
eral  interests  together  in  a  series  of  conferences  which 
resulted  in  appointment  of  a  committee  to  devise  the 
actual  form  that  could  be  acceptable  to  all.  The  com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of  James  C.  Bennett,  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  and  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers’  Association ;  Addison  Boren, 
Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants; 
W.  L.  Chandler,  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents;  C.  M.  Finney,  Worthington  Pump  and  Ma- 
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chinerv  Corjxiration.  Compressed  Air  Society  and  Hy-  Filing  ])ractice  and  equipment  can  l)e  standardized 
draulic  Society;  John  B.  Guernsey,  Controllers’  Con-  also,  for  only  three  standard  sizes  are  specified; 
jjress  re])rtsenting  Lew  Hahn  and  the  National  Retail  inches  wide  by  either  7  inches,  11  inches  or  14  inches 
Dn'  G<h>(1s  AsscK-iation ;  and  E.  R.  Woodson,  Railway  in  length.  Provision  has  l)een  made  for  the  use  of  win- 
Accounting  Officers’  Association  and  Committee  on  Na-  dow  envelopes.  The  arrangement  of  all  information 
tional  Standard  Invoice.  Ray  Hudson  is  chairman  ex-  on  the  bill  has  been  carefully  studied,  to  conform 
officio  of  this  committee,  which  continues  as  a  standing  to  current  practice  as  far  as  possible  and  to  use  existing 
committee  to  function  with  the  Department  of  Com-  equipment  such  as  billing  machines, 
merce  in  encouraging  widespread  use  of  the  new  Sim-  The  many  advantages  of  standardization  have  long 
plified  Invoice.  b^en  recognized.  Under  present  conditions  the  pro- 

The  final  consolidation  meeting  of  this  committee  cess  of  checking  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  separate 
was  held  in  Washington,  February  16,  with  Herbert  and  different  invoices  received  by  the  average  business 
Hoover.  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  final  draft,  concern  is  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  searching 
which  includes  all  requisite  features  of  all  forms,  was  for  essential  data  such  as  order  number,  contract  num- 
approved  and  accepted  by  Secretary  Hoover  for  the  Iter,  shipping  point  and  date,  whether  prepaid  or  col- 
Department  of  Ctjmmerce.  Provision  has  been  made  lect,  and  the  terms.  As  rapidly  as  present  stocks  are  ex- 
for  concerns  which  use  multiple  billing  and  for  the  hausted  it  is  hoped  that  all  concerns  will  adopt  the 
c^eat  majority  who  do  not.  Provision  has  Iteen  made  new  form,  and  thereafter  any  desired  information 
for  concerns  which  sell  largely  or  exclusively  to  retail-  will  Ite  found  always  in  the  same  position  on  all  invoices, 
ers,  to  incorporate  in  the  bill  a  Retail  Column  and  a  Since  most  firms  issuing  invoices  are  also  receivers 
‘‘Customer’s  Use”  i)lock  which  will  do  away  with  the  of  the  invoices  of  others,  it  is  obviously  to  the  advan- 
present  i>ractice  of  attaching  an  “apron”  in  order  to  tage  of  all  to  adopt  one  standard. 
axry  this  information.  Without  adding  to  the  cost  The  Simplified  Invoice,  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  producing  the  bill,  the  user  or  retailer  is  saved  a  of  concerns  doing  business  largely  or  exclusively  with 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  filing  space  by  the  ad-  retailers,  and  in  accordance  with  the  standard  speci- 
dition  of  these  simple  features  to  the  original  invoice.  fications,  is  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page. 


Membership  in  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  Open  to  Buyers 

gUYERS  in  stores  holding  membership  in  the  Na-  Price  Lines,  Buying  Methods  and  other  topics  treated 
;ional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  are  now  eligible  in  the  group’s  reports.  They  can  benefit  as  all  members 
for  participation  in  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  do  from  The  Bulletin  and  the  many  articles  it  con- 
This  privilege  is  extended  as  a  result  of  a  decision  tains  on  outstanding  problems  of  retailing.  Lew  Hahn’s 
reached  at  the  Association’s  16th  .Annual  Convention,  editorials  and  the  research  data  supplied  by  all  the  As- 
Any  buyer  wishing  to  join  the  Merchandise  Mana-  sociation’s  bureaus, 
gers’  Group  can  do  so  by  having  his  merchandise  mana-  Buyers  who  join  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
ger  recommended  him  to  the  Committee  on  Eligibility,  will  receive  the  following  services  automatically ; 

All  applications  should  be  sent  to  A.  W.  Einstein,  in  1— The  Bulletin. 

care  of  the  Association.  Every  store  owner,  general  2— The  Price  Line  Study  (in  preparation), 

npager  and  merchandise  manager  is  urged  to  review  3— Internal  Competition  (in  preparation). 

his  buyers’  roster  and  nominate  those  individuals  who  q _ Pur  Storage  Study  (in  preparation). 

are  most  likely  to  capitalize  the  benefits  of  affiliation.  5 — Departmental  Studies  and  Unit  Control  Studies 

The  store  as  an  institution  and  profit  making  organ-  to  be  made  during  1927. 

uation  will  be  the  gainer  if  more  buyers  can  be  made  to  6— Mark-Down  Study  (in  preparation), 

understand  the  problems  of  the  merchandise  manager.  7— The  Study  of  Shoe  Merchandising  (on  request). 

The  merchandise  manager’s  job  will  be  made  easier  if  he  8— The  Buying  Study  for  Stores  under  $1,000,000  (on 

has  more  good  buyers  who  can  understand  and  direct  request). 

the  business  and  planning  details  of  stock  control,  sales  ^  special  studies  and  reports  made  in  future, 
and  buying  budgets,  markdowns  and  the  artistic  side  Membership  in  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
of  merchandising.  is  $5  a  year  and  it  includes  a  copy  of  each  issue  of  The 

Too  few  buyers  appreciate  the  significance  of  store  Bulletin.  In  some  cases  the  store  pays  the  fee  while 
service.  Their  viewpoint  often  is  narrow  and  they  think  in  others  the  merchandise  manager  or  buyer  pays  it 
in  terms  of  their  personal  problems  rather  than  how  personally.  If  the  buyer  pays  the  membership  fee,  it 
their  acts  may  affect  the  good  will  and  net  profits  of  the  is  automatically  cancelled  should  he  leave  a  member 
store.  Excellent  illustrations  of  this  point  will  be  found  store  to  join  a  store  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
in  the  study  of  “Departmental  Competition  within  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Same  Store”  which  soon  will  be  distributed  to  the  Mer-  The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  will  hold  its  an- 
chandise  Managers’  Group.  nual  Convention  in  New  York  City,  July  15th.  Note 

Present  day  buyers  are  the  future  merchandise  man-  that  the  meeting  will  be  for  one  day  only.  It  is  planned 
^ers.  Why  not  give  them  the  same  opportunities  to  to  have  the  session  at  a  Country  Club  near  the  city 
improve  themselves  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  700  mer-  with  meetings  in  the  morning  and  evening  and  the 
chandise  managers  who  now  belong  to  the  group  ?  They  afternoon  devoted  to  recreation.  More  details  will  be 
too  should  be  interested  in  the  studies  of  Mark-Downs,  supplied  later  regarding  the  location  and  the  program. 
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[HE  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 

By  JOHN  B.  GUERNSEY 

.  The  February  Convention  is 

Setting  up  thing  of  the  past,  althougli 

the  big  tent.  at  the  moment  it  loomed  like  a 

terrific  hurdle  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  pressure  of  daily  work  this  office  has  seen. 
The  number  and  range  of  inquiries  received  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  January  and  February  is  almost  un¬ 
believable,  and  they  must  be  answered  accurately  and 
satisfactorily.  There  is  mighty  little  opportunity  to  do 
any  forward-looking  work  during  that  period.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  attendance  of  controllers  in  February  is  limi¬ 
ted  by  reason  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  annual 
closing  and  formal  reports.  Nevertheless,  we  had  a  good 
convention  and  a  good  attendance. 

Now  that  Miss  Ford  is  back  from  the  road  and  can 
take  over  part  of  the  load,  the  New  York  office  will 
devote  half  of  its  time  to  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  the  Chairman  and  Directors  for  the  May  Conven¬ 
tion  and  you  can  expect  plenty  of  news  and  action. 
A  synopsis  of  the  program  will  go  forward  to  members 
shortly.  It  is  good.  But  you  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it 
to  determine  that  you  are  going  to  be  in  Chicago  during 
the  second  week  in  May. 

The  Chicago  committee  is  headed  by  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  with  four  other 
well-known  controllers  as  follows :  J.  F.  Ruffner  of 
The  Fair,  Thomas  Hargreaves  of  Mandel  Bros.,  Henry 
Anderson  of  The  Boston  Store  and  Roy  Moore  of 
Stevens.  This  year’s  convention  is  going  to  be  doubly 
interesting  and  valuable  because  of  the  presence  in  the 
same  hotel  at  the  same  time  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Convention.  Each  year  the  two  groups  are  working 
closer  together,  just  as  the  two  executives  in  most  stores 
are  working  closer  together.  This  year  each  group  has 
set  aside  Wednesday,  May  11,  for  joint  sessions. 

The  grand  ballroom  of  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago 
will  be  used  all  that  day  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
of  interest  to  controllers,  store  managers  and  store  pro¬ 
prietors.  You  know,  there  are  two  ballrooms  and  con¬ 
vention  halls,  connected  by  a  spacious  foyer  in  which  the 
exhibitors  will  show  to  their  best  advantage.  During 
all  days  but  Wednesday  the  two  halls  will  be  used  sep¬ 
arately.  On  Wednesday  the  other  ballroom  will  be  set 
for  a  big  luncheon,  to  which  the  delegates  will  repair 
upon  adjournment  of  the  morning  session,  and  at  which 
the  Chicago  store-heads  will  be  present  as  our  guests. 
The  afternoon  session  will  be  followed  by  a  joint 
smoker  that  night  at  which  the  question  box  and  frank 
discussion  will  prevail. 


gardless  of  calendar  month,  and  a  few  are  using  the  plan 
of  dividing  the  year  into  eight  periods  of  four  weeks 
each  and  four  periods  of  five  weeks  each. 

To  answer  inquiries  intelligently,  the  Congress  should 
have  a  complete  record  on  this  increasingly  interest¬ 
ing  subject.  It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  send  the 
New  York  office  a  note  telling  of  any  stores  you  know 
which  are  using  variations  from  the  regular  monthly 
periods,  either  for  financial  comparisons  or  for  payroll  [ 
comparisons.  It  is  recognized  that  for  budget  purjtoses 
the  irregular-month .  basis  is  unsatisfactory,  but  is  it 
worth  changing  and  what  basis  is  more  satisfactory? 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

L  ij  j  The  value  of  buildings  to  be 

Household  depart-  greeted  in  1927  will  be  one  billion 
ments  will  be  less  than  in  1926,  a  decrease  of 
affected.  14%,  according  to  the  research 

bureau  of  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association.  *One  reason  cited  is  the  cutting 
down  of  cheap  speculative  building. 

Five  types  of  building  are  reviewed  in  the  report 
recently  published,  as  follows : 

No  decline:  automotive  buildings,  banks  and  fratern- 
ternities,  clubs,  community  and  memorial  buildings, 
hospitals,  commercial  buildings,  schools,  stores,  theatres 
and  welfare  buildings. 

20%  decline:  new  hotel  construction,  and  dwellings 
of  less  than  $10,000. 

15%  decline:  factories  and  warehouses. 

10%  decline:  dwellings  costing  more  than  $10,000. 

Probable  increase:  public  buildings,  churches  and 
apartment  houses. 

♦  ♦  ♦  I 

The  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
Newspapers  can  decline  advertising  it  believes  to 
censor  advertising  be  untrue,  misleading  or  unethi¬ 
cal  was  upheld  in  a  recent  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  decision  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Stephens. 

A  furniture  house  having  an  advertising  contract  with 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  was  refused  the  right  to  run 
certain  copy.  The  furniture  house  sued,  claiming  the 
contractual  right  and  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  business  in  Rochester  without  Times-Union  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  will  be  recognized  by  many  controllers  and 
proprietors  as  a  condition  not  altogether  without  paral¬ 
lel  in  other  cities. 

Justice  Stephens  ruled  that  the  newspaper  “not  only 
has  a  right,  but  it  was  charged  with  a  duty  to  refuse  to 
give  publicity  to  statements  known  to  be  untrue.’’ 


13  periods  or  the 
4-5  weeks  plan. 

for  financial  reports. 


During  the  February  conven¬ 
tion  the  question  was  asked  how 
many  stores  are  using  other  than 
the  12  calendar  monthly  periods 
It  developed  that  one  or  two  are 


using  the  13-periods  plan,  four  weeks  to  a  period  re- 


How  many  times  have  we  been 
questioned,  in  establishing  depre¬ 
ciation  rates  on  buildings,  on  the 
point  of  estimated  recovery 
value?  If  we  set  it  at  zero  it  seems  conservative  enough 
for  anyone,  but  here  is  a  little  precedent  to  support 


Recovery  value 
minus  $95,000 
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the  arguineiit  that  sometimes  it  is  less  than  nothing. 

In  Chicago  the  other  day  they  demolished  a  35-year- 
old  “modern”  building,  the  Woman’s  Temple,  to  make 
wav  tor  a  new  home  for  the  State  Bank  of  Chicago. 
As  the  <ild  iron  and  masonry  building  came  down  the 
inaterials  were  sold  at  going  prices,  and  when  the  last 
hill  was  ])aid  it  was  determined  that  the  cost  of 
demolition  was  !^)5,000  more  than  the  amount  received 
from  salvage. 

The  National  Association  of  Building  Overseeers 
and  Managers  made  a  special  report  on  the  case,  show¬ 
ing  that  eciuipment  had  depreciated  a  full  100' T  and 
that  architectural  design,  layout,  construction  and 
equipment  were  obsolete  and  an  actual  liability  within 
the  short  si)ace  of  35  years.  It  is  another  definite  in¬ 
stance  to  prove,  says  the  report,  tliat  “even  an  office 
structure  of  the  most  modern  design  and  advantageous 
location  inav  he  so  affected  by  obsolescence  that  its  de¬ 
molition  l)ecomes  an  economic  necessity.” 


*  *  ♦ 
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Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  a 
Don  t  lock  an  hurry  call  comes  from  a  non¬ 
empty  barn  member  store  who  has.  accord¬ 

ing  to  the  wire,  “just  suffered 
complete  loss  by  fire  of  my  luiilding  and  contents.”  He 
wants  to  know  what  information  is  available  that  will 
help  him  ])rove  his  loss  and  negotiate  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  insurance  adjusters. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  a  non-member  store  should 
wait  until  a  fire  to  learn  what  insurance  should  be 
carried,  what  records  preserved  and  how  to  go  about 
establishing  proof  of  loss.  Too  often,  however,  the 
exiwrience  of  the  Insurance  Bureau  shows  that  mem- 
lier  stores  are  no  better  prepared.  .And  there  are  other 
hazards  almost  as  serious  as  fire. 

Warren  Kimball  is  one  of  the  very  best  insurance 
men  in  the  country.  He  is  head  of  our  Insurance 
Bureau.  His  expert  services  can  be  had  by’  any  mem¬ 
ber  store  at  cost.  Sometimes  he  even  effects  reductions 
sufficient  to  cover  more  than  his  cost.  But  more  often 
he  finds  a  dangerous  risk  that  is  not  covered  or  is  in¬ 
sufficiently  covered,  and  the  additional  premium  offsets 
the  saving  otherwise  effected  in  other  items. 

Controllers  especially  should  welcome  an  insurance 
survey  bv  Air.  Kimball.  Some  stores  have  taken  the 
position  that  their  insurance  is  necessarily  O.  K.  because 
they  watch  it  closely  themselves !  The  practical  con¬ 
troller  or  proprietor  is  entirely  too  busy  to  keep  as 
well  posted  on  the  highly  technical  subject  of  insur¬ 
ance  as  an  e.xpert  who  gives  that  his  whole  attention, 
any  more  than  he  can  keep  posted  on  the  technicalities 
of  tariffs  or  duties  or  income  tax.  He  should  not  try. 
The  controller  .should  urge  a  survey  by  Mr.  Kimball 
and  he  will  welcome  the  information  that  it  will  disclose. 
m  *  * 


of  .sales  in  mail-order  houses,  91%,  100%,  110%,  122%  ; 
in  5-and-lO  stores,  152%,  173%,  196'%,  219% ;  sales  in 
the  wholesale  trade.  80%,  82%,  83%.  85% ;  manufac¬ 
turers  (production),  116%,  115%,  118%,  126%.  In¬ 
creased  freight  traffic  shows  in  the  following  compar¬ 
isons  of  freight  ton-miles:  109%,  110%i,  110%,  120%. 
Note  the  fact  that  for  four  years  the  volume  of  sales 
in  wholesale  trade  has  been  practically  stationary,  while 
department  stores,  mail  or(ier  and  5-and-lO  show  re¬ 
markable  advajices. 

4:  «  « 

The  whole  retail  industry  bene- 
A  duty  to  con-  from  the  statistical  standards 

tribute  compari-  which  are  compiled  each  year  by 
sons  the  Controllers’  Congress  and 

Harvard.  The  latter  concerns  it¬ 
self  primarily  with  total-store  compari.sons  and  ex])en- 
ses,  and  the  Congress  supplements  that  with  detailed 
departmental  statistics  of  marku]),  markdowns.  turn¬ 
over,  gross  margin,  e.xpenses,  shortages  and  discounts. 

Of  course  it  requires  effort  and  supervision  at  the 
stores  to  fill  out  the  questionnaires  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  compilations.  This  extra  effort  comes  at  a  bad 
time  of  the  year,  but  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Everyone 
wants  the  .statistics  as  soon  after  the  close  of  the  old 
y'ear  as  possible.  If  y’ou  l)enefit  by  the  report  issued 
through  Harvard,  or  the  more  detailed  departmental  re¬ 
ports  issued  directly  by  the  Congress,  will  you  not  make 
a  real  effort  to  get  your  figures  in  prom])tly? 

The  Harvard  questionnaire  will  be  mailed  from  Bos¬ 
ton  about  March  10  and  the  Congress  forms  will  leave 
New  York  simultaneously.  These  are  timed  to  reach 
you  just  as  you  are  finishing  your  income  ta.x  work, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  two  weeks  between  then 
and  April  1st  offer  the  best  time  to  get  this  annual 
job  out  of  the  way.  Will  you  help  us  and  the  industry 
as  a  whole  by  scheduling  the  questionnaires  for  the 
last  hvo  zveeks  of  March,  so  that  the  resulting  report 
can  be  completed,  distributed  and  studied  by  you  before 
the  May  convention. 

*  *  * 

Good  luck  to  you  on  your  income-tax  returns.  Some- 
iMxly  the  other  day  in  Washington,  wishing  tp  heap 
imprecations  on  the  head  of  a  “sworn  enemy,”  con¬ 
sidered  he  had  i)ronounced  the  ultimate  when  he  hoped 
that  all  his  sons  might  grow  up  to  be  field  agents. 


Offer  Made  for  Used  Billing  Machines 

A  member  in  Pennsylvania  advises  us  that  he  is 
interested  in  purchasing  used  or  abandoned  Elliott 
Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines.  If  any  other  member 
has  such  equipment,  we  suggest  that  he  communicate 
with  the  Association  at  once.  His  offer  will  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  inquiring  store  without  delay. 
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Something  to 
read  carefully 


Using  1919  as  a  base  expressed 
as  100%,  value  of  sales  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  compares  for  the 
years  1923,  1924,  1925  and  1926 
as  follows:  118%,  125%,  129%,  133%,  according  to  a 
recent  table  of  economic  indices  published  by  the  De- 
oartment  of  Commerce.  Other  comparisons  are :  Value 


Used  Tube  Equipment  Wanted 

A  member  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  market  for  used 
Lamson  Tube  equipment.  We  suggest  that  any  of  our 
stores  which  have  such  material  that  they  wish  to 
dispose  of  communicate  with  the  Association  at  once. 
The  offer  will  be  communicated  to  the  inquiring  store 
without  delay. 
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Advertising  the  Small  Store 

Its  Publicity,  When  Rightly  Done,  Differs  in  No 
Respect  Except  Size  from  That  of  the  Big  Store 

Address  by  Arthur  Freeman,  Cimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  to  the  Small  Store  Session, 
16th  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Big  business  and  Little  Business  are  terms 
to  conjure  with  in  this  day  of  immense  corpora¬ 
tions,  vast  groups,  stupendous  mergers — and  mil¬ 
lions  of  so-called  small  businesses. 

The  superficial  observer  measures  these  enterprises 
in  terms  of  dollars  invested,  volume  done  or  real  estate 
proportions.  To  him  a  business  covering  a  city  block 
or  nuivbering  its  plants  in  dozens  is  a  “big”  business, 
the  inference  being  that  it  is  therefore  a  successful 
one.  A  hole  in  the  wall,  though  it  may  have  made  its 
owner  rich,  is,  to  this  casual  observer,  always  small, 
no  matter  how  “big”  it  may  really  be. 

But  ask  a  far-seeing  banker  to  distinguish  between 
big  business  and  little  business,  and  you  will  get  a  pos¬ 
sibly  new,  though  entirely  different  definition,  for  he 
no  longer  asks:  “Is  yours  a  big  machine  or  a  little 
machine?” — but:  “Will  it  go?” 

Size  Not  Everything 

Big  and  little  are  always  relative  terms  and  we  have 
the  spectacle  all  around  us  of  seeing  big  stores  that  are 
very  little,  indeed, — side  by  side  with  so-called  little 
store  which  exceed  these  larger  ones  in  everything 
but  size. 

What  makes  stores  “big”  are  the  qualities  within 
themselves  which  render  them  capable  of  producing 
a  reasonable  but  sustained  profit  on  the  money,  time 
and  effort  invested,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  off, 
as  essential  by-products,  permanency  and  pride  of 
ownership. 

And  a  store  is  “small,”  though  it  number  its  em¬ 
ployes  in  thousands,  its  frontage  in  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  its  investment  in  thousands  of  thousands — 
if  it  does  not  measure  up  to  these  essentials. 

A  “little”  buiness,  so-called,  which  possesses  the 
fundamental  elements  for  success,  may  easily  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  proportions  limited  only  by  the  ambition  of 
its  owners,  if  such  success  qualities  are  sustained  and 
developed  in  mathematical  proportion. 

The  “big”  store,  on  the  other  hand,  growm  big  in  size, 
perhaps,  by  some  fortuitous  circumstance  and  in  spite 
of  itself,  must  go  back  to  the  success  level  of  the  other 
store  to  become  really  big. 

Planning  Publicity 

Now  apply  this  simple  observation  to  the  advertising 
of  a  small  store  and  we  find  that,  if  it  is  rightly  done, 
it  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  advertising  needs  of  the 
big  store,  except  only  in  size.  Thus  the  job  of  success¬ 
fully  advertising  a  small  store  differs  only  in  degrees 
from  the  larger  store  job  and  the  small  store  may  safely 
copy  the  advertising  methods  of  the  big  store,  so  long 
as  it  is  careful  which  big  store  it  copies. 

The  successful  big  store,  or  the  big  successful  store, 
no  longer  looks  on  newspaper  advertising  copy,  direct 
mail  matter  and  window  display  as  the  summum 


bonnm  of  Department  Store  advertising;  these  have 
become  subordinate  to  what  has  been  called  the  “Sales 
Plan,”  of  which  they  are  but  vehicles  of  delivery. 

So  potent  is  advertising,  that  mere  announcements 
in  newspapers,  in  windows  or  elsewhere  have  worked 
wonders  in  selling,  but  when  made  part  of  a  complete 
sales  plan  the  possibilities  for  multiplying  its  efficiency 
are  unlimited. 

A  scientific  sales  plan  is  a  method  of  Rombining  all 
of  the  elements  in  a  store  which  make  for  selling  suc¬ 
cess  and  focusing  the  effort  to  where  it  is  most  needed. 

For  instance,  what  is  involved  in  the  sale  of  goods? 
Is  it  the  mere  “telling”  of  their  presence  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement?  Or  is  it  true  that  everything  in  a  store’s 
makeup  ultimately  contributes  to  its  sales.  Merchan¬ 
dise.  Service,  Personnel,  Display,  Atmosphere.  Good 
Will,  Season  and  finally  Advertising — all  are  part  of 
the  sale  and  the  best  department  store  advertising  is 
being  done  by  the  men  who  recognize  this  fact  and 
plan  accordingly. 

Most  store  advertising  is  mere  statement  without 
plan.  This  is  more  true  of  small  stores  than  big  ones. 
Such  stores  hire  a  bright  boy  for  $50  or  $60  a  week 
to  make  layouts,  buy  cuts  and  write  copy.  He  is  usually 
too  busy  to  do  much  more  than  that,  yet  the  average 
store’s  advertising  expenditure,  including  all  that  is 
usually  charged  to  advertising,  runs  around  5%  of  its 
volume — or  about  as  much  as  its  net  profit  if  it  is 
lucky.  This  in  itself  is  not  so  serious  as  the  fact  that 
this  limited  sense  of  store  advertising  is  standing  be¬ 
tween  that  store  and  its  larger  possibilities. 

Details  of  the  Plan 

A  successful  sales  plan  begins  with  an  objective. 
It  takes  a  certain  month  or  a  certain  day,  a  certain 
item  or  a  certain  department  and  says :  “We  plan  to  do 
this  or  that.”  Men  have  often  found  that  the  size  of 
their  accomplishments  is  usally  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  their  plans.  Sometimes  the  quota  is  just  arbi¬ 
trary  like  a  swimmer  who  plunges  right  in  and  does 
as  well  as  he  can.  More  often-  it  is  based  on  figures 
of  past  performance,  plus  sound  judgment  of  present 
possibilities,  as  the  swimmer  might  set  out  to  beat 
a  fixed  record  for  speed  or  distance. 

In  large  stores  such  plans  may  take  a  certain  month, 
four  to  six  weeks  ahead ;  fix  quotas  for  each  depart¬ 
ment,  each  day  of  the  month.  This  quota  may  be 
the  result  of  many  things — last  year’s  records,  buyers’ 
opinions  based  on  market  study,  special  purchases, 
stock  conditions,  activities  of  other  stores,  compartive 
records,  advertising  man’s  inspirations  and  owners' 
ambitions. 

But  having  made  the  quota,  then  every  element  of  the 
store  activity  must  be  brought  into  play  to  meet  the 
quota.  The  operation  may  be  divided  into  five  parts 
for  easy  consideration.  These  are:  {Turn  to  page  158.) 
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Three  Essentials 


There  are  three  essentials  which  must 
be  provided  by  any  satisfactory  depart¬ 
ment  store  cash  system 

Quick  Service — Serving  customers  quickly  after 
they  have  made  their  selections,  makes  it  possible 
to  serve  many  others,  and  to  increase  the  volume 
of  business  without  increasing  the  selling  costs. 

Protection — Money  that  comes  into  the  store 
must  be  safeguarded  against  every  possible  loss. 
Every  dollar  lost  comes  directly  out  of  the  profit. 

Economy  —  Many  stores  are  losing  money 
through  store  systems  that'  are  costly  to  operate; 
yet,  it  is  never  known  because  the  condition  caus¬ 
ing  the  loss  has  never  been  analyzed. 

National  Cash  Registers  provide  these 
three  essentials  to  the  greatest  possible 

degree 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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1.  The  Merchandise 

(The  Buyer) 

2.  The  Service 

(The  Manager) 

3.  The  Personnel 

(The  Employment  Manager) 

4.  The  Display 

(The  Display  Manager) 

5.  The  Advertising 

(The  Advertising  Manager) 


Now,  we  may  honestly  ask  and  answer  the  fifth  ques- 1 
tion — Advertising — for  if  the  other  four  have  been  f 
well  done,  the  advertising  becomes  a  detail.  | 

Advertising  has  only  two  considerations — the  copy  \ 
and  the  medium,  or  in  plainer  words,  the  message  and  | 
the  vehicle  to  deliver  it  with,  and  we  must  remember 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  get  over  is  not  the  wagon  I 
but  the  load.  I 


A  quota  having  been  set  up  as  an  objective,  the 
operation  begins.  A  certain  department  is  planning 
to  “get”  a  certain  day’s  or  week’s  or  month’s  business. 

Cleaning  Up  Uncertainties 

First  question:  Are  the  goods  right  for  the  end 
sought?  Who  says  so?  Who  knows?  If  not,  why  go 
on  with  the  plan? 

Anybody  can  pick  out  of  most  advertising,  goods 
advertised  that  are  not  right — untimely,  improperly 
jiriced,  too  limited  in  quantity,  unprofitable  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  yet  the  terrible  waste  goes  on  because  the 
man  who  knows  the  goods  and  the  man  who  does  the 
advertising  are  not  on  speaking  terms. 

The  goods  must  be  right  or  near  right  and  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man  does  not  know',  somebody  must  tell 
him  when  and  how. 

Second  question:  Is  the  service  element  involved 
jmoijerly  covered?  It  may  be  that  the  goods  require 
special  packing  considerations,  or  special  attention  of 
the  credit  department,  or  in  other  ways  call  for  more 
than  the  ordinary  routine  of  service.  But  does  the 
service  department  know  about  the  proposed  operation 
in  ample  time  to  plan  its  part?  In  other  words,  does 
the  plan  include  the  Service  Manager? 

Third  question:  Does  the  program  include  the  jier- 
sonnel  of  the  jiarticular  department  or  is  it  a  state 
secret?  It  is  amazing  how  little  most  buyers  take  the 
rank  and  file  of  their  department  into  their  confidence. 
Yet  the  girl  behind  ilie  counter  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
activity. 

No  sales  plan  has  a  right  to  hope  for  success  which 
does  not  provide  at  the  projyer  time  ample  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  part  salespeople,  stock  heads,  doormen  and 
others  are  to  play  in  assuring  the  quota  for  their  de¬ 
partment. 

In  many  stores  very  unusual  sales  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  salespeople  by  sheer  force  of  their  unusual 
attractiveness  and  at  such  times  enthusiastic  speeches 
by  buyers  and  others  complete  the  picture,  but  a  first 
class  sale  i>lan  must  make  salesperson  contact  automatic. 

Fourth  question :  Is  the  merchandise  properly  dis¬ 
played?  This  used  to  mean  window  display,  but  nowa¬ 
days  the  really  successful  display  managers  devote  more 
effort  dnside  the  store  than  they  do  in  the  window'. 

If  "goods  well  displayed  are  half  sold”  as  the  adage 
goes,  then  the  other  50%  should  be  comparatively  easy. 
But,  the  proper  display  of  goods  is  a  fine  art  and 
advertising  has  no  right  to  existence  that  does  not 
follow  through  to  a  right  display  of  goods. 

A  sales  plan  which  does  not  include  the  element  of 
merchandise  display,  in  the  section  as  well  as  in  the 
window,  has  suffered  a  very  severe  handicap  and  until 
this  part  of  the  plan  is  carried  out,  advertising  is  not 
wholly  justified. 


Choice  of  Media  | 

r 

The  media— new'spaper,  house  to  house  distribution,  t 
direct  mail,  personal  solicitation,  outdoor,  street  car—  ! 
who  can  give  any  sensible  advice  on  this  subject  without  j 
a  study  of  the  individual  needs?  Who  dares  to  spend  | 
money  on  general  observations  w'hen  the  question  of  ' 
“Who  is  to  carry  your  message?”  depends  so  much  P 
on  where  your  customer  lives,  w'ho  you  are,  and  what  | 
your  message  tells; ‘and,  more  imixirtant  still,  how- 
much  your  messenger  boy  asks  for  w'hat  he  gives. 

And  on  the  subject  of  copy,  the  e.xjx'rts  dole  out 
tons  of  advice  while  the  merchant  tears  his  hair  in 
confusion.  • 

The  best  advertising  copy  is  that  w'hich  has  back  of  ' 
it  the  right  goods,  service,  personnel  and  display.  It 
need  not  be  clever,  nor  pretty,  nor  noisy — it  simplv  j 
has-  to  have  something  to  tell. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  advertising  which  gets 
the  most  admiration  from  copy  critics  is  usually  least 
responsible  for  the  store’s  success,  because,  usually, 
its  secondary  considerations  smother  its  first  essentials. 

Good  illustrations,  proper  tyj^e  display,  pleasing  ar¬ 
rangement  and  fine  writing  are  all  essential,  but  these 
can  easily  be  dispensed  w'ith  and  yet  have  good  adver¬ 
tising,  While,  per  contra,  to  have  all  these  and  to  miss 
the  essentials  is  to  lose  all. 


Issuing  Harvard  Survey  Earlier 

[  Questionnaires  necessary  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Harvard  Report  of  Operating  Ex¬ 
penses  in  Department  Stores  in  1926  tvill  be 
distributed  to  a  large  number  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  beginning  March  10th.  The  study  is 
starting  much  earlier  this  year  than  in  the 
past  in  order  that  the  report  may  be  compiled 
and  distributed  in  advance  of  the  customary 
date.  Merchants  will  find  the  Harvard  data 
more  valuable  if  they  receive  it  earlier  in  the 
I  year. 

I  Our  members  are  urged  to  give  their  atten- 
I  tion  to  the  Harvard  questionnaires  when 
I  they  are  received  and  to  do  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  expedite  their  return,  completely  filled 
out,  to  the  Harvard  Bureau  in  charge  of  the 
survey.  We  have  been  assured  that  the  Bureau 
will  bring  all  possible  pressure  to  bear  to 
I  effect  a  speedy  compilation  and  printing  of 
the  report. 
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Facts  You  Should 
Know  About  the 
New  Philadelphia 
Gimbel  Brothers 
Ad^tion 


Below  are  Quickly  Summarized  the  Outstanding  Innovations  of 
Their  New  $8,000,000  Addition 

Great  arcaile  on  the  ground  floor  —  vaulted  ceilings  —  audi-  time  exterior  lighting — valuation  of  Gimbel  Brothers’  store  and' 
torium  for  fashion  shows  and  musicals  —  Whiting  Celestialite  addition  totals  $35,000,000  —  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures. 
Fixtures  —  a  banking  room  —  a  men’s  grill  —  a  barber  shop  — 

Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures  —  56,000  square  feet  of  space  to  Again  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures  associate  themselves 
a  floor  —  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures  —  Tennessee  marble  floor-  with  the  biggest  name  in  the  department  store  field.  With 

ing— a  street  frontage  practically  solid  this  installation  of  Whiting  Lighting 

with  windows — Whiting  Celestialite  - ^ - ~  ^  Fixtures  in  Gimbel  Brothers’  Phila- 

Fixtures— a  bank  of  17  elevators  in  I  "^HUI  '  ‘Iclphia  addition,  another  great  store 

center  of  the  building — others  at  each  '  P",  ^  I  i  progress  is  noted  in  expansion 

end— “up  and  down”  type  escalators —  p.  ^ \ selects  a  progressive  light.  Whiting 


Cclesialite  Glass  is  Manu¬ 
factured  Under  Gleason-Tie- 
bout  Glass  Company’s  Pa 
tents. 


Special  Designs  of  Whiting 
Celestialite  Fixtures  Are, 
Covered  by  Patents  or  Pa¬ 
tents  Pending. 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY 


Put  Your  Lighting  Up  To  Whiting 


Gruid  Central  Terminal  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Insurance  Problems  of  Smaller  Stores 

Tendency  Is  to  Insure  Too  Sparingly  Against  Major 
Hazards  and  Cover  Minor  Risks  Disproportionately 

Address  by  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance,  N.  R.  D,  G.  A.,  to  the 
Small  Store  Session,  16th  Annual  Convention 


The  question  which  naturally  arises  in  dis¬ 
cussing  department  store  insurance  problems  is 
whether  there  is  any  real  difference  between  small 
and  large  store  insurance.  * 

Complete  surveys  have  been  made  for  about  fifty 
stores  totalling  $300,000,000  sales  and  $1,000,000  prem¬ 
ium.  Contact  has  been  established  by  correspond¬ 
ence  with  nearly  five  hundred  stores  which  have  sent  in 
detailed  information  about  their  properties.  The  spec¬ 
ial  surveys  have  covered  about  15  states  and  30  cities 
most  of  which  have  been  visited  jjersonally. 

Cost  Is  High 

There  are  several  differences  somewhat  unfavorable 
to  the  small  store  which  have  impressed  me  during  this 
work.  The  actual  cost  of  insurance  in  the  small  store 
when  measured  by  percentage  of  sales  is  generally  about 
twice  as  much  as  for  the  large  store.  There  is  a  de¬ 
cided  tendency  in  small  stores  to  be  inadequately  cov¬ 
ered  against  catastrophe  loss  possibilities,  although  at 
the  same  time  paying  considerable  premium  for  i)ro- 
tection  against  minor  and  somewhat  unimportant  haz¬ 
ards. 

The  small  store,  especially  in  the  small  city,  does 
not  receive  as  good  service  from  brokers  and  agents  as 
the  large  store.  That  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  agents  in  the  small  cities  are  less  skilled 
than  the  large  city  agent  or  broker  and  partly  because 
the  small  store  is  even  more  inclined  to  place  insurance 
piecemeal  among  all  the  agents  in  town.  By  so  doing 
the  store  declines  to  recognize  the  ability  of  the  more 
experienced  agent  or  broker  and  removes  all  incentive 
for  anyone  to  give  much  more  service  than  simply 
issuing  policies  as  instructed  by  the  store. 

There  are  some  twenty  general  classifications  and 
more  than  40  specific  types  of  insurance  which  a  de¬ 
partment  store  can  buy.  No  store  buys  them  all  but 
nearly  all  types  are  bought  by  some  stores. 

It  happens  that  about  75%  of  the  entire  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  is  charged  to  five  general  classifications :  fire 
about  50% ;  Use  and  Occupancy  about  5% ;  compensa¬ 
tion  and  robbery  and  burglary  each  about  7j4% ;  and 
public  and  elevator  liability  about  5%.  Inasmuch  as 
fire  insurance  covers  the  most  severe  loss  possibility  and 
represents  half  the  entire  insurance  cost  it  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  analyze 
the  first  coverage  under  three  main  headings;  .Amount, 
Kate  and  Form. 

Amount 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  under-insurance  on 
buildings  and  furniture  and  fixtures,  largely  due,  per¬ 
haps,  to  confusion  of  book  value  with  sound  or  in¬ 
surable  value.  Sound  value  is  replacement  cost  (in¬ 
cluding  appreciation  in  cost,  if  any)  on  the  date  of 


the  fire  less  a  fair  amount  for  depreciation.  Book  value 
does  not  include  any  appreciation  in  value  and  involves 
an  arbitrary  annual  depreciation  which  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  established  at  a  higher  percentage  than  the 
actual  physical  depreciation.  Since  a  majority  of  small 
stores  are  of  joist  construction  and  subject  to  total 
destruction  by  fire,  it  is  particularly  important  that  the)’ 
carry  insurance  to  the  extent  of  full,  sound  value.  The 
general  absence  of  building  and  fixtures  appraisals  by 
outside  api)raisal  coiiii)anies  and  the  relatively  high  fire 
rates  on  small  stores  both  undoubtedly  contribute  to 
having  insufficient  insurance. 

On  merchandise,  the  high  rates  tend  to  keep  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried  as  low  as  possible,  giving 
no  leeway  against  the  co-insurance  requirement  and 
resulting  in  under-insurance  when  values  increase  for  a 
month  or  two.  Some  stores  watch  this  fluctuation  in 
value  very  closely  and  put  on  short  term  insurance  as 
needed  but  others  are  frequently  under-insured  several 
times  a  year. 

Rate 

There  is  no  question  but  that  department  store  fire 
rates  are  high.  Nor  is  there  any  question  but  that  they 
have  got  to  be  high  just  so  long  as  the  department  store 
fire  record  is.  as  bad  as  it  is  at  present.  Hardly  a  day 
goes  by  without  the  Journal  of  Commerce  rejwrting 
a  serious  department  store  fire.  Several  of  our  mem¬ 
ber  stores  have  burned  up  within  a  year.  Department 
stores  as  classified  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  burn  up  $10,000,000  a  year  and  that  means 
$20,000,000  premium  must  be  collected. 

We  can  talk  about  fire  prevention,  good  housekeeping, 
a  good  individual  record  and  all  that,  but  losses  are 
bound  to  continue  because  a  large  majority  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  housed  in  buildings  of  combustible  con¬ 
struction  with  open  stairs  and  elevators  and  filled  with 
combustible  stock. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  reduce  losses,  reduce  rates 
and  materially  reduce  department  store  fire  insurance 
cost  and  that  is  by  installing  automatic  sprinklers. 
Many  of  the  large  stores  have  installed  sprinklers  but 
there  are  probably  not  over-  800  to  900  sprinklered 
stores  in  the  country.  I  honestly  believe  that  many- 
small  stores  abandon  the  idea  of  installing  sprinklers 
without  thoroughly  studying  the  proposition  and  fail 
to  look  into  it  again  for  fear  of  what  looks  to  be  capital 
expenditure  but  is  in  reality  an  investment  guarante^ 
ing  from  15%  to  50%  return,  entirely  aside  from  the 
additional  and  needed  protection  against  loss  by  fire 
and  interruption  of  business.  I  wish  that  I  could  a.sk 
every  unsprinklered  store  this  question :  “Do  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  continue  business  for  ten  years?”  If  the  answer 
is  “yes.”  then  I  can  say  almost  wdthout  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  that  there  is  no  other  single  insurance  invest- 
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igation  you  can  make  which  will  so  w’ell  repay  you  as  a 
stmlv  of  automatic  sprinkler  protection. 

Forms 

There  are  .some  sixteen  restrictions  in  the  standard  ' 
fire  policy  used  in  most  States  which  can  void  the  fire  j 
policy.  Most  of  these  can  be  eliminated  by  drawing 
up  a  broad  form  or  rider  for  attachment  to  the  standard 
fire  policy.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  large  stores  to  print  j 
forms  for  their  individual  use  but  that  practice  is  less  : 
frequently  followed  by  small  stores.  This  usually  re-  \ 
suits  in  non-coticurrent  and  carelessly  drawn  up  forms  I 
esi)ecially  when  the  insurance  is  divided  between  many  j 
agents  and  no  one  agent  is  allowed  to  know  what  the  i 
other  is  doing.  Not  only  that,  but  it  leads  to  confusion 
and  complete  lack  of  perspective.  The  fire  insurance 
policy  is  a  legal  contract  and  should  be  viewed  as  such. 
There  is  a  real  need  for  standardization  of  department 
store  forms. 

Use  and  <  )ccupancy  has  received  much  study  oti  the 
part  of  the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Associatioti 
resulting  in  the  development  of  a  form  better  suited  to  a 
retail  establishment  than  the  former  per  diem  limita¬ 
tion  font!  which  was  originally  designed  for  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant.  Some  200  stores  have  changed  over 
their  entire  U.  &  O.  coverage  to  the  new  form  but  these 
are  mostly  larger  stores.  Few  of  the  small  stores  are 
using  the  new  form.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  true  that  a 
majority  of  small  stores  do  not  carry  any  U.  &  O.  in- 
>urance.  I  believe  it  should  be  carried  for  it  goes  hand  | 
in  hand  with  fire  insurance.  A  fire  loss  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  is  bound  to  cause  a  loss  of  earnings  not  re-  ] 
coverable  under  the  regular  fire  policies.  A  department 
store  builds  up  a  merchandising  and  selling  organization 
for  the  puri)ose  of  producing  some  net  profit  after  earn¬ 
ing  all  expenses.  No  store  goes  without  fire  insurance 
which  covers  the  material  value  of  the  physical  property. 

Is  it  not  just  as  logical  to  insure  the  operations  of  the 
business  and  guarantee  that  expenses  will  be  met  and 
net  profits  produced  to  the  same  extent  as  would  have 
been  the  case  had  no  interruption  of  business  been 
caused  by  fire? 

Briefly,  the  new  form  grants  complete  protection 
against  actual  and  provable  loss  of  earnings  during  any 
total  or  partial  suspension  of  business,  without  restric¬ 
tion  as  to  the  season  in  which  the  loss  occurs  or  whether 
the  period  of  interruption  is  long  or  short,  and  without 
any  daily  or  weekly  limitation  when  insurance  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  extent  of  75%  or  80%  of  full  gross  profits. 

Other  Coverage 

Compensation.  Robbery  and  Burglary  insurance  to¬ 
gether  costs  about  15%  of  the  entire  premium. 

Compensation  insurance  is  almost  universally  re-  | 
quired  by  law.  Small  stores  usually  pay  much  lower  j 
rates  than  large  stores,  in  New  York,  for  instance.  It  ' 
IS  important  to  use  the  correct  classification  of  business  ! 
and  correct  subdivision  of  employees. 

Robbery  and  Burglary  policies  are  full  of  technicali¬ 
ties  and  warranties  and  it  is  important  to  make  no  } 
warranty  with  which  you  are  not  certain  to  comply  I 
fully  at  all  times.  One  of  our  stores  reported  recently  j 
that  a  safe  burglary  claim  was  declined  because  it  de-  i 


Exterminating 

MORAL  HAZARD 

Some  modern  devices  for  extermin¬ 
ating  evils  are  unique.  In  the  South 
airplanes  fly  low  over  fields  of  cotton 
spraying  deadly  poison  on  the  de¬ 
structive  boll  weevil. 

In  a  decided  effort  to  eliminate  the 
insidious  enemy  of  sound  underwrit¬ 
ing —  Moral  Hazard  —  the  “America 
Fore”  Group  of  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  established  a  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment,  believing  that  through  minute 
examination  of  applicants  for  insur¬ 
ance  protection  it  can  be  made  more 
difficult  for  undesirable  risks  to  find 
acceptance. 

As  a  promise  to  pay  in  event  of  loss, 
an  insurance  policy  is  a  grant  of 
credit.  When  companies  reserve  this 
credit  to  applicants  of  unquestioned 
integrity,  then  that  policy  in  itself 
will  be  an  indication  of  good  credit 
rating  for  the  holder. 

The  "AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 

American  Eagle 
Oa^Continenxu 
Fidelity-Phenk 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  Newl/brliMy. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

£RNEST  STURMfCKcLirman  of  kKo  Booxd^ 

PAUL  L*  HAID  iPresidont 
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veloped,  after  having  guaranteed  two  watchmen,  one 
watchman  went  out  an  hour  early  at  6  A.  M.  on  the 
morning  of  a  holiday  and  only  one  watchman  was  on 
duty  when  the  safe  was  blown. 

Since  safe  burglary  losses  are  usually  total  or  no 
loss  at  all,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  sufficient  insur¬ 
ance.  Frequently,  I  find  the  amount  of  money  and 
securities  in  the  safe  much  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
insurance.  Endorsement  automatically  increasing  cover¬ 
age  at  certain  seasons  is  obtainable  through  negotiation. 

The  cost  of  robbery  and  burglary  insurance  in 
smaller  stores  averages  somewhat  higher  than  in  large 
stores.  Nearly  all  small  stores  carry  some  outside  mes¬ 
senger  and  interior  office  robbery  and  safe  burglary 
insurance.  More  small  stores  than  large  seem  to  carry 


open  stock  burglary  insurance  which  undoubtedly  ac¬ 
counts  for  some  of  the  higher  cost. 

Practically  all  stores,  large  and  small,  carry  public 
and  elevator  liability  insurance  but  there  is  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  practice  and  rates.  Limits  of  5/10,000  seem  too 
low  for  any  store  and  are  surely  too  low  for  passenger 
elevators  holding  ten  to  fifteen  people.  The  ratio  of  1 
to  2  between  upper  and  lower  limits  seems  incorrect  for 
elevator  liability  policies. 

The  two  outstanding  opportunities  for  improvement 
in  small  store  insurance  are  first,  a  reduction  in  cost 
by  improving  the  physical  risk ;  second,  a  better  distri¬ 
bution  of  premium,  that  is,  proper  coverage  against 
calamity  loss  possibilities  instead  of  spending  the  equiva¬ 
lent  premium  for  protection  against  minor  hazards. 


Issues  Raised  by  Government  s  Request  for  Dividend  Data 

By  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington  Secretary,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


p  URSUANT  to  Senate  Resolution  304,  approved 
December  22,  1926,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  prepared  and  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  be 
answered  by  corporations  which  have  since  1913,  both 
prior  to  or  subsequent  to  the  rendition  of  the  so-called 
capital  stock  tax  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  declared  stock  dividends. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows; 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
be,  and  it  is  hereby  directed  to  ascertain  and  report 
to  the  Senate,  the  names  and  the  capitalization  of  cor¬ 
porations  that  have  issued  stock  dividends,  together 
with  the  amount  of  such  stock  dividends,  since  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  that  stock  divi¬ 
dends  were  not  taxable,  and  to  ascertain  and  report  the 
same  information  as  to  the  same  corporations  for  the 
same  period  of  time  prior  to  such  decision.” 

The  Commission  has  included  in  its  questionnaire  the 
request  for  information  as  to  the  declaration  of  both 
“cash  dividends”  and  “other  dividends.” 

In  the  Commission’s  letter  sent  out  in  January,  ac¬ 
companying  a  two-page  questionnaire,  they  are  careful 
to  word  the  request  in  such  a  way  that,  although  it  is 
not  an  order,  it  is  readily  understood  to  be  required  by 
the  authority  of  the  Senate.  The  letter  concludes : 

“As  the  preparation  of  this  report  should  require  very 
little  time,  and  as  the  matter  is  urgent,  it  is  requested 
that  you  prepare  and  mail  this  report  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washingon,  D.  C.,  as  speedily  as 
possible.” 

Many  corporations  have  no  hesitancy  about  reporting 
this  information  because  it  happens  to  be  a  matter  of 
public  record  with  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  or 
elsewhere.  But  there  are  other  organizations  which 
feel  that,  because  they  are  closely  owned  and  have  never 
revealed  their  corporate  financial  affairs  to  outsiders, 
they  prefer  not  to  answer  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  They  are  asking  whether  reply  is 
compulsory,  and  how  far  the  Commission  can  go  in 
requiring  their  confidential  data.  They  are  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  probable  publicity  which  may  follow. 

Unless  the  corporation  has,  since  1913,  declared  one 
or  more  stock  dividends,  it  need  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 


Second,  even  corporations  that  have  declared  stock 
dividends  need  not  answer  any  questions  other  than 
those  specifically  set  forth  in  Senate  Resolution  304, 
which  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Name  of  Corporation. 

(b)  Capitalization  at  time  of  reporting  (present 
time). 

(c)  Amount  of  such  stock  dividends  subsequent  to 
March  8,  1920. 

(d)  For  comparison,  amount  of  stock  dividends  prior 
to  above  date  (elate  when  Supreme  Court  decision 
held  that  stock  dividends  are  not  taxable)  for  the 
same  period  of  time  before  the  decision  as  has 
elapsed  since. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  Senate  Resolution  is  that 
it  does  not  authorize  the  Commission  to  procure  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  “cash  dividends”  or  “other  dividends" 
(both  of  which  are  called  for  on  the  Commissions 
questionnaire)  or  any  other  information  than  the  above 
four  points. 

There  is  a  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  a  concern 
legally  can  be  required  to  reply  at  all  to  a  question¬ 
naire  of  this  kind.  The  authority  of  the  Senate  (the 
House  did  not  concur)  in  this  respect  is  under  question 
at  the  present  time  in  the  Claire  Furnace  case  and  in 
the  Maynard  Coal  case.  Under  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  the  President  or  either  branch  of  Congress 
can  call  upon  the  Commission  to  investigate  and  report 
the  facts  “relating  to  any  alleged  violations  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  acts  by  any  corporation.”  In  the  particular  matter 
of  stock  dividends  the  Senate  Resolution  does  not 
allege  violation  of  the  anti-trust  acts. 

Until  the  question  of  authority  to  compel  disclosure 
of  confidential  information  is  definitely  determined,  each 
corporation  must  determine  for  itself,  relying  upon 
legal  counsel  and  advice,  whether  it  will  follow  the 
course  of  compliance  or  will  refuse  to  comply.  Like¬ 
wise,  each  corporation  should  decide  for  itself  whether 
it  will  answer  the  full  questionnaire  in  this  pre.sent  in¬ 
stance,  whether  it  will  limit  itself  to  the  total-figures 
suggested  above  without  yearly  detail  and  without  data 
other  than  stock  dividends  and  capitalization,  or  whether 
it  will  decline  to  answer. 
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A  New 


Statement,  Ledger, 
and  Audit  Sheet 
with  distribution — 
all  in  one  operation. 


There  is  a  Reming¬ 
ton  Billing  and  Book¬ 
keeping  Machine  to 
fit  every  individual 
requirement. 


Tdiin^h 


The  New  Remington  Front  Feed  Book¬ 
keeping  Machine  is  the  last  word  in 
the  field  of  mechanical  accountancy.  It 
adds  to  every  labor  and  cost  saving  fea¬ 
ture  that  has  made  the  Remington  Book¬ 
keeping  Machines  famous  a  new  achieve¬ 
ment  in  speed  and  efficiency  in  the  collat¬ 
ing,  inserting,  and  registering  of  forms. 

The  forms  are  inserted  from  the  front, 
without  revolving  the  platen.  Several  forms 
may  be  collated,  inserted,  and  posted  at  one 
operation.  The  operation  of  the  audit 
SHEET  is  entirely  automatic,  and  it  is  always 


in  position  for  the  next  entry,  regardless 
of  the  position  in  which  the  entry  is  being 
posted  on  each  individual  account. 

This  latest  Reminnon  product  combines  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  the  two  gteat  advan¬ 
tages  of  time-saving  and  accuracy.  And  the  net 
result  is  a  new  and  greater  measure  of  cast  saving 
— which  is  the  aim  and  object  of  all  mechanical 
bookkeeping. 

A  praaical  demonstration  on  your  own  work 
will  be  gladly  given  for  the  asking.  This  dem¬ 
onstration  will  involve  no  obligation  on  your 
part,  but  it  will  convince  you  that  this  new  Rem- 
ii^on  will  reduce  costs,  eliminate  errors  and  increase 
ej^iency  in  your  bookkeeping  department. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Department 

374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 


Qhe^av 

Bookkeeping'^acliin.e 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 

Containing  Part  Two  of  the  Description  of  Freight, 
Express  and  Parcel  Post  Claims  for  Loss  and  Damage 

By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


HEX  CLAIMS  are  properly  prepared  and  sup- 
jxjrted  by  the  right  documents  and  essential  facts, 
those  charged  with  the  investigation  and  adjust¬ 
ment  will  clearly  understand  the  case  at  the  outset. 
Unless  this  is  done  improper  conclusions  may  l)e  readied 
or  unnecessary  delay  in  settlement  may  (K'cur  through 
the  carriers’  efforts  to  secure 
the  proper  information. 

Therefore,  extra  care  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  claim  will  obvious¬ 
ly  lie  to  the  advantage  of 
the  claimant. 

In  the  previous  article  we 
listed  the  several  kinds  of 
claims  in  which  the  retail 
store  is  interested,  as-  follows : 

(1)  Total  Loss. 

(2)  Partial  Loss. 

(3)  Total  Damage. 

(4)  Partial  Damage. 

(5)  Overcharge. 

What  we  have  to  say  here 
will  apply  geaierally  to  ex¬ 
press  and  parcel  post  claims. 

There  are  certain  features  in 
connection  with  such  claims, 
however,  which  differ  from 
freight  claims.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  therefore,  refers  more 
particularly  to  “freight 
claims.” 

Good  Procedure 

In  the  handling  of  the 
transportation  claims  of  a 
large  retail  store  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  the  writer 
found  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure  the  most  effective. 

Upon  receipt  of  any  ship¬ 
ment  showing  evidence  of  loss  or  damage  (whether  it 
is  evident  before  the  shipment  is  opened  and  checked.  t)r 
discovered  after  the  opening  and  checking)  the  Traffic 
Department  should  he  notified  immediately.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  Traffic  Department  should  notify 
the  transportation  company  and  ask  that  an  inspection 
he  made. 

We  recommend  that  a  representative  of  the  Traffic 
Department  inspect  the  shipment  and  prepare  a  Loss 
&  Damage  report  in  triplicate.  These  reports  should 
be  numbered  in  consecutive  order  and  show  all  the 
facts  which  may  l>e  helpful  in  preparing  and  prosecu¬ 
ting  the  claim.  The  following  information  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  the  mo.st  helpful :  the  street  number  of  the 
shipment  and  the  date  the  report  is  made;  the  trans¬ 
portation  company  and  the  station  from  which  it  was 


received ;  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper ;  the  date 
shipj)ed :  the  date  received ;  the  name  of  the  jwson 
reporting  the  loss  or  damage  and  the  date  reported; 
the  car  number,  and  other  information  identifying  the 
freight  bill  which  covers  the  shipment,  and  the  name 
of  the  driver  who  delivered  it  to  the  store  or  ^var^ 
house. 

Complete  Data 

In  addition,  the  repirt 
should  show  whetlier  the 
claim  will  be  for  total  or  jar- 
tial  loss,  the  cost  of  repairs, 
or  the  invoice  price  less  sal¬ 
vage,  and  also  whether  the 
loss  or  damage  was  apparent 
at  the  time  of  delivery  and  if 
so,  whether  the  shipment  was 
signed  for  as  damaged.  The 
report  should  contain  a  it- 
scription  of  the  shipment,  the 
articles  lost  or  damaged,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
loss  or  ilamage.  C)ther  in¬ 
formation  which  may  l)e 
helpful  should  be  noted,  such 
as  whether  the  case  contained 
empty  boxes  from  which  the 
g<x)ds  may  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted,  whether  it  was  filled 
to  capacity  or  there  was  room 
in  the  case  for  the  missing 
goods.  If  the  case  contains 
any  foreign  packing  material, 
such  as  old  newspapers,  etc., 
this  should  be  noted  on  the 
report. 

This  report  should  be 
signed  by  the  person  who 
prepared  it  and  also  by  the 
transportation  company’s  inspejctor,  who  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  a  copy  of  it.  The  report  then  becomes  the  au¬ 
thority  to  issue  a  credit  against  the  invoice  covering 
the  shipment  and  to  charge  the  account  of  the  carrier 
or  the  shipper  as  the  case  may  be.  The  triplicate  should 
be  retained  by  the  Traffic  Department  for  the  purpose 
of  following  up  the  matter  to  see  that  the  proper  charge 
against  the  carrier  or  the  shipper  is  not  overl(X)ked. 
It  will  also  enable  the  Traffic  Department  to  I)egin 
immediately  to  assemble  the  necessary  papers  to  supixjrt 
the  claim  when  it  is  prepared.  When  this  procedure  is 
followed,  the  Traffic  Department  usually  is  prepared 
to  file  the  claim  as  soon  as  the  charge  Is  received. 

The  container  and  packing  material  as  well  as  the 
contents  should  be  held  until  the  carrier  has  made 
its  inspection.  If  carrier  refuses  to  make  the  inspection. 


Discussion  of  the  question  of- 

Freight,  Express  and  Pared  Post 
Claims  is  completed  in  this,  the  ninth 
article  of  Mr.  Albee’ s  series  on  Traffic. 
The  preceding  article  dealt  zdth  the  gen¬ 
eral  aspects  of  the  problem;  in  this  issue 
the  particular  details  of  procedure  in 
filing  claims  arc  discussed. 

Mr.  Albee  zdshes  to  emphasice  the 
importance  of  using  the  Standard  Forms 
supplied  cither  '  •  the  railroads,  exPre.^s 
companies  or  Post  Office  Department, 
or  pr-jciirablc  in  some  instances  from 
commercial  stationers,  for  filing  the  claims 
discussed.  Each  form  of  this  nature  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  article  is  identified  as 
a  Standard  or  Uniform  document.  The 
store  should  make  a  point  of  having  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  them  on  hand  and  alzeays  using 
them  for  filing  claims. 

The  reason  for  this  insistence  is  that 
e.rpcricnce  shozes  much  better  results  can 
be  secured  zdicre  the  Standard  Forms  are 
used.  Informal  notice  by  letter  seldom 
produces  the  same  results.  The  Traffic 
Department  zvill  simplify  its  problem  of 
collecting  losses  if  it  zmll  follozo  this  sug¬ 
gestion. 
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a  note  of  iliis  should  be  made  on  the  report  and  also 
on  the  claim  form  sent  to  the  carrier.  If  damaged 
goods  have  no  salvage  value,  the  carrier  should  be 
asked  for  disix)sal  orders.  If  they  do  have  a  salvage  ! 
value,  it  is  good  practice  to  get  the  carrier’s  approval 
of  the  salvage  price  before  the  goods  are  sold,  especial¬ 
ly  goixls  Ilf  considerable  value.  j 

Use  Standard  Forms 

The  next  consideration  here  is  the  different  kinds  j 
of  claims  and  the  documents  needed  to  support  them.  i 
These  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
listed  above.  All  claims  should  be  prepared  on  the 
Standard  Claim  Forms  which  may  be  secured  from  the 
carrier  or  may  be  purchased  with  or  without  your  firm  | 
name.  If  you  cannot  get  them  from  your  stationery  ; 
supply  man.  we  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  where  you  can 
purchase  them.  I 

Paragraph  B  of  Section  2  of  the  Contract  Terms  j 
and  Conditions  of  the  Uniform  Straight  Bill  of  Lad-  ' 
ing  provides : 

"Claims  tor  loss,  damage  or  injury  to  property  must  | 
be  made  in  writing  to  the  originating  or  delivering  | 
carrier  or  carriers  issuing  this  bill  of  lading  within  six 
months  after  delivery  of  the  property  (or,  in  the  case 
of  export  traffic,  within  nine  months  after  delivery 
at  port  of  export),  or  in  case  of  failure  to  make  de¬ 
livery  within  six  months  (or  nine  months  in  case  of 
e.xport  traffic)  after  a  reasonable  time  for  delivery  has  j 

elapsed;  provided  that  if  such  loss,  damage  or  in-  I 

jury  was  due  to  delay  or  damage  while  being  loaded  ' 

or  unloaded,  or  damaged  in  transit  by  carelessness  or 
negligence,  then  no  notice  of  claim  nor  filing  of 
Claim  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to  re¬ 
covery.” 

Paragraph  7  of  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  the  | 
-American  Railway  Express  Contract  provides :  ! 

“Except  where  the  loss,  damage  or  injury  com¬ 
plained  of  is  due  to  delay  or  damage  while  being  loaded  j 

or  unloaded  or  damaged  in  transit  by  carelessness  or  ! 

negligence,  as  condition  precedent  to  recovery  claims 
must  be  made  in  writing  to  originating  or  delivering 
carriers  within  six  months  after  delivery  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  or,  in  case  of  failure  to  make  delivery,  within  ; 
six  months  and  fifteen  days  after  date  of  shipment.” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Rule  5  of  the  Reg-  i 
ulations  Governing  the  Inspection  of  Freight  Jiefore  | 
or  After  Delivery  to  Consignee  and  Adjustment  of  j 
Qainis  for  Loss  or  Damage  Thereon  provides :  , 

“Damage  to  contents  of  package  discovered  after  ! 
delivery  of  shipment  to  consignee  shall  be  reported 
to  agent  of  carrier  immediately  upon  discovery,  or  in 
any  event  within  fifteen  days  after  receipt,  with  a  j 
statement  of  facts  or  circumstances  evidencing  dam-  | 
age  prior  to  delivery  by  carrier.  Unless  investigation  I 
develops  that  the  damage  occured  with  carriers,  then  1 
the  fifteen  day  clause  shall  not  be  invoked.”  i 

Failure  to  report  such  cases  of  concealed  loss  or 
damage  does  not  deprive  the  claimant  of  the  privilege 
of  filing  his  claim  within  the  six  months  period  quoted 
above,  but  failure  to  do  so  usually  results  in  the  car¬ 
rier’s  declining  the  claim  because  it  was  not  given  an 
opportunity  for  inspecting  the  shipment. 

1.  Total  Loss  of  Shipment 

Claims  for  total  loss  arise  where  the  shipment  has 
become  wholly  lost  so  that  the  carrier  is  unable  to  make 
delivery  of  it,  or  where  during  the  course  of  transpor¬ 
tation  the  shipment  is  completely  destroyed  or  is  dam- 


Safer  by  63% 

ONE  OF  the  big  stores  reports 
last  June  as  the  biggest  June 
in  its  history,  in  sales  of  china 
and  glassware.  During  that  month 
china  and  glassware  orders  were 
delivered  in  Box  Sags.  And  breakage 
Was  reduced  63%. 

This  remarkable  record  is  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  that  Box  Bags  are  safe  as 
well  as  economical.  Further  evi¬ 
dence  is  the  acceptance  of  ^he 
BOX  BAG  as  an  authorized  con¬ 
tainer  for  shipping  fragiles  and 
breakables  by  express. 

By  combining  safety  with  low  cost 
‘TT/ie  BOX  BAG  reduces  packing 
expense,  until  the  packing-room 
becomes  a  positive  source  of 
savings. 

"Che  BOX  BAG  is  now  in  successful 
use  in  leading  stores  the  country  over. 

The  ease  of  installing  ‘Che  BOX  BAG 
system,  and  the  economies  resulting 
from  its  use,  will  be  explained  gladly 
to  interested  executives.  Address: 

THE  BOX  BAG  DEPARTMENT 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORPORATION 

Manufacturmra  of  Wrapping  Papor,  Paper  Baga  A  Paper  Sacka 
GENERAL  OFFICES  ■  WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING  ■  NEW  YORK 
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aged  so  as  to  make  it  worthless.  The  complete  loss  of 
one  of  two  or  more  cases  in  a  shipment  will  be  treated 
under  the  subject  of  Partial  Loss. 

By  Whom  Claim  May  Be  Presented.  Claims  for 
total  loss  may  be  presented  by  (a^  the  consignor,  where 
the  consignor  is  still  the  owner  of  the  goods,  that  is, 
where  the  title  to  the  goods  does  not  pass  to  the  con¬ 
signee  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  to  carrier,  or  (b)  hy 
the  consignee  where  he  is  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

The  question  of  where  and  when  the  title  passes  from 
consignor  to  consignee  depends  uopn  several  things. 
Probably  the  most  important  factor  is  the  contract  of 
purchase.  The  title  to  goods  bought  F.  O.  B.  the 
store  obviously  does  not  pass  from  consignor  to  con¬ 
signee  until  they  have  reached  the  store.  However, 
the  carrier  cannot  be  expected  to  inquire  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ownership  each  time  a  claim  is  presented. 
Therefore,  it  is  guided  by  the  general  rule  that  de¬ 
livery  of  a  shipment  to  a  carrier,  in  the  absence  of 
notice  to  the  contrary,  is  presumed  to  be  delivery  to 
the  consignee;  that  is,  the  consignee  is  presumed  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  goods.  Usually  possession  of  the 
original  bill  of  lading  is  sufficient  to  entitle  either  the 
consignor  or  the  consignee  to  file  a  claim.  In  the  event 
that  the  original  bill  of  lading  cannot  be  produced,  a 
bond  of  indemnity  in  lieu  thereof  is  required  by  the 
carrier. 

The  above  applies  more  particularly  to  freight  ship¬ 
ments.  In  the  case  of  express  shipments,  where  an 
individual  receipt  is  not  used  for  each  shipment,  a  cer¬ 
tified  copy  of  the  original  entry  is  usually  sufficient. 
In  the  case  of  parcel  post  shipments  the  Government 
is  not  liable  unless  the  parcel  is  insured.  If  it  is 
insured,  the  Government  is  liable  to  the  insurer,  or  in 
other  words  to  the  shipper. 

Supporting  Documents 

Documents  Required  In  Support  of  the  Claim.  A 
Claim  for  total  loss  should  be  supported  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  documents: 

(a)  The  original  bill  of  lading,  or  in  the  event  that 
this  cannot  be  produced,  a  bond  of  indemnity 
and,  if  possible,  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  bond  of  indemnity  is  required  by  the  carrier 
to  protect  it  against  having  to  pay  the  claim 
twice  in  case  the  original  bill  of  lading  should 
later  be  presented  by  another  claimant. 

(b)  The  original  paid  freight  (expense)  bill. 

It  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  claim  if 
the  claimant  will  have  the  freight  agent  note 
the  shortage  of  the  shipment  on  the  freight  bill 
and  sign  it. 

(c)  The  original  invoice  or  a  certified  copy.  In 
some  instances  the  carrier  may  insist  upon  the 
original  invoice,  but  usually  a  certified  copy  is 
sufficient. 

(d)  Other  particulars  obtainable  in  proof  of  loss. 

Amount  of  Claim.  A  great  deal  could  be  written 
about  the  question  of  carriers’  liability.  State  laws  must 
be  considered  where  the  movement  is  intrastate.  The 
circumstances  under  which  a  loss  or  damage  occurs 
must  also  be  considered  in  determining  the  question  of 
liability.  Speaking  generally,  however,  the  amount  for 
which  the  carrier  is  liable  is  the  “full  actual  loss”  (See 
Sec.  20  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce),  esxcept  in 
cases  where  the  shipment  is  moving  under  a  released 


valuation.  In  the  latter  case  the  maximum  liability  of 
the  carrier  will  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  declared 
valuation.  For  instance,  if  a  shipment  the  actual  value 
of  which  is  $200  per  100  pounds  moves  under  a  released 
valuation  of  $100  per  100  pounds,  the  carrier’s  liabilitv  : 
for  the  loss  of  that  shipment  would  be  $l(X)  per  lOi)  J 
pounds.  ; 

2.  Partial  Loss 

Claims  for  partial  loss  arise  where  only  a  part  of 
the  shipment  has  been  lost.  This  may  be  caused  bv 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  contents  of  a  single  container, 
or  by  the  loss  of  several  pieces,  packages,  cases,  etc., 
in  a  single  shipment.  Such  claims  may  be  filed  by 
(a)  the  consignor  or  (b)  the  consignee.  The  question  ■ 
of  who  is  entitled  to  file  the  claim  is  covered  under  the 
subject  of  Total  Loss. 

Documents  Needed  to  Support  Claim.  The  docu¬ 
ments  needed  for  such  claims  are  (a)  the  original  bill 
of  lading  or  a  Ixjnd  of  indemnity,  (b)  original  paid 
freight  bill,  and  (c)  a  certified  copy  of  the  invoice. 

If  the  claim  is  for  a  concealed  loss  (loss  discovered 
after  the  shipment  is  opened  and  checked)  a  shippen’ 
and  consignee’s  statement  made  out  on  the  “Standard 
Forms  for  Handling  Concealed  Loss  and  Concealed 
Damage  claim,”  should  accompany  the  claim.  | 

The  amount  of  the  claim  should  be  the  full  actual  I 
loss.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  the  Standard  Forms  I 
for  this  purpose. 

3.  Total  Damage 

Claims  for  total  damage  arise  where  the  shipment 
has  been  totally  destroyed  or  where  it  has  been  damaged 
so  as  to  be  worthless.  The  claim  may  be  filed  by  eithff 
the  consignor  or  the  consignee.  The  documents  needed 
to  support  the  claim  are  the  same  as  those  listed  under 
the  subject  of  Total  Loss.  If  the  damage  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  after  the  shipment  was  opened,  a  ship¬ 
per’s  and  consignee’s  statement  will  be  necessary.  The 
amount  for  which  the  carrier  would  be  liable  would  be 
the  “full  actual  loss.” 

In  the  evtsnt  the  shipment  is  delivered  to  the  consig¬ 
nee  but  is  damaged  so  as  to  be  worthless,  the  carrier 
should  be  notified  and  requested  to  furnish  instructions 
for  disposing  of  the  goods.  A  copy  of  such  notia 
should  be  retained  by  the  claimant. 

4.  Partial  Damage 

Claims  for  partial  damage  are  also  of  two  kinds— 
first,  those  for  a  portion  of  a  shipment  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  or  damaged  so  as  to  be  worthless ;  second, 
those  for  damage  to  all  or  a  part  of  a  shipment  which 
may  be  repaired  or  reconditioned,  or  which  may  be  sold 
at  some  price.  Such  claims  may  be  filed  by  either 
the  consignor  or  the  consignee. 

Documents  Needed  to  Support  Claim.  The  claim 
should  be  supported  by  (a)  the  original  bill  of  lading, 
(b)  the  original  paid  freight  bill,  (c)  a  copy  of  the  in¬ 
voice,  (d)  a  bill  for  the  invoice  price  less  the  amount 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  damaged  goods,  or  a  bill 
for  the  cost  of  repairs,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  (e) 
shipper’s  and  consignee’s  statements.  Where  the  dam¬ 
age  was  known  at  the  time  of  delivery  and  so  noted 
on  the  freight  bill  and  signed  by  the  freight  agent, 
these  statements  are  not  required. 
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Amount  of  Claim.  The  amount  of  the  claim  should 
be  the  full  actual  loss.  This  may  be  the  cost  of  repairs 
or  reconditioning  the  goods ;  the  invoice  price  less  the 
amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  damaged  goods 
in  case  the  damaged  goods  can  he  salvaged ;  or  it  may 
be  the  cost  of  replacement.  This  would  include  the 
freight  charges  paid  for  that  projxirtion  of  the  goods 
which  are  damaged  so  as  to  be  worthless. 

5.  Overcharge 

Claims  for  overcharge  may  arise  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  rate  higher  than  the  lawful  rate,  wrong 
classication,  or  an  incorrect  weight.  The  laws  gov¬ 
erning  intra-state  and  inter-state  transportation  of 
freight  make  it  unlawful  for  a  carrier  to  charge,  or 
for  a  shipper  or  consignee  to  pay,  a  greater  or  lesser 
charge  for  the  transportation  of  freight  or  for  any  other 
service  performed  by  the  carrier  than  that  published 
in  tariffs  lawfully  on  file  with  the  State  Commission 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  unlawful  for  the  shipper 
to  misdescribe  his  freight  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  rate  lower  that  would  be  applied  if  it  was  correctly 
described.  When  the  freight  has  been  incorrectly  de¬ 
scribed  it  must  be  corrected  to  conform  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  and  tariff  provisions. 

\  claim  for  overcharge  may  be  filed  by  the  con¬ 
signor  or  the  consignee,  depending  upon  who  pays  the 


ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


freight  charges.  It  is  often  possible  to  have  overcharges 
adjusted  without  the  necessity  of  filing  a  claim.  Many 
errors  in  billing  which  result  in  overcharges  may  l)e 
adjusted  by  presenting  the  freight  bill  to  the  agent 
to  whom  the  freight  was  paid  with  evidence  of  the 
overcharge. 

Documents  Needed  to  Support  Claim.  Claims  should 
be  presented  on  the  “Standard  Forms  for  Overcharge 
Claim.”  It  is  imjxjrtant  that  the  Standard  Form  be 
used.  The  supporting  documents  should  be: 

(a)  The  original  bill  of  lading.  This  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  but  either  the  original  or  a 
certified  copy  is  desirable. 

(b)  The  original  paid  freight  bill.  This  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  as  it  is  evidence  of  the  amount 
paid. 

(c)  A  citation  of  the  tariff  authority  if  the  claim  is 
based  on  an  error  in  rate,  or  a  citation  of  the 
classification  page  and  item  number  if  it  is  based 
on  an  error  in  classification. 

(d)  A  certificate  or  affidavit  of  weight  if  the  claim  is 
for  an  error  in  weight. 

Express  Claims 

E.xpress  claims  may  be  fifed  by  either  the  consignor 
or  the  consignee.  They  should  be  presented  on  the 
standard  forms  for  express  claims  (“Uniform  Blank 
for  Presentation  of  Loss  and  Damage  Claims”).  They 
should  be  supported  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  original 


J^ECESSITY  may  be  **the  Mother  of  Invention’* 

but,  in  Business,  her  oKspring  are  often  the 
hurried  results  Of  Ignorance  and  Fear 


Successful  Business  shapes  its  progress  on 
desirable  action  rather  than  necessary  pro¬ 
cedure.  Most  plans,  or  actions,  become  nec¬ 
essary  only  when  the  desirable  thing  to  do 
has  been  overlooked,  or  too  long  delayed. 
And  while  stark  necessity,  fear  of  failure,  or 
loss  of  prestige,  often  stirs  the  mental  and 
physical  forces  of  a  business  into  “inventive” 
action;  such  action  is  probably  only  some¬ 
thing  competitors  with  vision  and  foresight 


have  been  doing  all  along — the  desirable 
thing  to  do. 

On  this  simple  practice  of  knowing  what 
is  the  desirable — and  doing  it  before  it  be¬ 
comes  a  necessity — the  new  and  modern  Ac¬ 
counting  is  based.  Detailed  Audits,  Budget¬ 
ing,  The  Retail  Inventory  Method,  Uniform 
System  for  associations  and  trade  groups — 
are  only  some  of  its  ripened  fruits. 
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express  receipt,  a  copy  of  the  invoice  and  any  other  Undoiil)tedly  special  circumstances  will  arise  which  re¬ 
information  concerning  the  loss  or  damage  which  may  cpiire  special  treatment.  Speaking  generally,  we  be- 

aid  in  the  investigation  and  the  determination  of  lia-  lieve  that,  if  the  retailer  follows  the  suggestions  here, 
bility.  In  the  absence  of  any  released  valuation  the  he  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  the  adjustment 

carrier’s  liability  would  be  for  the  full  actual  loss.  If  of  his  claims.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  our  mem- 

the  value  has  been  released,  the  amount  of  the  declared  l)ers  call  upon  us  for  any  service  we  may  be  able  to 
valuation  will  determine  the  maximum  liability.  render  in  connection  with  traffic  w'ork. 

As  stated  above,  the  Government  is  not  liable  for  loss 
or  damage  unless  the  parcel  is  insured  with  them.  A 
claim  for  loss  or  damage  should  be  filed  by  the  con¬ 
signor.  Post  Office  Department  Form  1510  should 
always  be  used  in  making  such  claims.  In  addition  the 
claim  should  be  supported  by  a  statement  of  non-de¬ 
livery  or  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  damage  by  the 
addressee. 


This  is  the  ninth  of  a  scries  of  articles  on  traffic 
by  Mr.  Albec.  The  tenth  zvill  appear  in  the  April 
issue. 


Abnham  c 
Adunnanj 
Adam,  J. 
Adams  C< 


Claims  Against  Insurance  Company  ,,  ,, 

“  *  rollowing  the  appea 

The  extent  of  the  insurance  company’s  liability  under  ident  of*  the  National 
a  transit  insurance  policy  depends  ujxjn  the  jxdicy  Memorv,  at  the  Con) 

conditions  or  contract.  Some  policies  are  much  broader  Council  on  Februarv 

than  others.  The  following  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  Februarv  11th,  sever 
Paige  Transit  Insurance  Policy  endorsed  by  the  Traffic  how  the  method  of  ) 
Group  for  our  members.  Renick’s  organization 

Claims  should  be  filed  by  the  store  to  which  the  selling  needs.  Those 
policy  is  issued.  The  basis  of  settlement  is  the  invoice  recall  that  Mr.  Renicl 
price  for  incoming  goods  and  the  retail  price  for  ship-  ing  demonstration  of 
ments  to  the  stores’  customers.  In  case  of  loss  or  dam-  scores  of  the  delegate 
age  the  carrier  should  be  notified  and  an  inspection  them  some  time  previ 
requested  just  the  same  as  would  be  required  if  the  'phe  purpose  of  the 
claim  was  to  be  filed  with  the  carrier.  If  the  claim  jg  the  humanizing  oi 
is  filed  with  the  carrier  in  the  usual  way  and  subse-  points  out  with  truth 
quently  filed  against  the  insurance  company,  all  the  having  the  salesj)ersor 
insurance  com])any  will  require  in  the  way  of  support-  your  customers  be  abl 
ing  documents  will  be  the  original  papers  filed  with  recall  something  of  tli 
carrier.  For  claims  filed  with  them  direct,  the  John  C.  chandise  and  service. 
Paige  Company  requires  the  following  documents: 

(a)  The  original  bill  of  lading  for  freight  shipments. 

(b)  Certified  copy  of  express  receipt  for  expre* 
shipments. 

(c)  Copy  of  invoice. 

(d)  Bill  against  carrier  for  the  loss  or  damage. 

(e)  Affidavit  of  packer  stating  the  quantity  and 
condition  of  goods  packed. 

(f)  Affidavit  of  unpacker  stating  quantity  and  con¬ 
dition  of  goods  received. 

(g)  Affidavit  of  driver  (for  loss  or  damage  in  de¬ 
livery  to  customer  by  the  store’s  own  driver) 
giving  clear  statement  of  facts  surrounding  loss 
or  damage. 

(h)  Affidavit  of  consignee’s  cartman  who  handles 
the  shipment  from  the  freight  station  to  the 
store. 

(i)  Affidavit  of  shipper’s  cartman. 

(j)  Customer’s  letter  complaining  of  non-delivery 

for  local  delivery  claims. 

(1)  Copy  of  carrier’s  acknowledgement  of  claim. 

(k)  Copy  of  correspondence  with  carrier. 

All  of  the  above  are  not  required  in  support  of  each 
claim.  Those  required  in  each  case  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  claim — that  is,  whether  it  is  a  freight  claim, 
express  claim  or  a  claim  for  local  deliveries.  The 
nature  of  the  documents  listed  above  indicates  the 
kind  of  claim  each  should  support. 

In  an  article  of  this  kind  we  must  necessarily  limit 
our  discussion  to  the  ordinary  claims  of  the  retailer. 
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Used  Billing  Machine  for  Sale 

A  Remington  Billing  Machine  is  offered  for  sale  by 
one  of  our  members  in  eastern  Ohio.  His  offer  is  as 
follows : 

FOR  SALE :  One  Remington  Billing  Machine, 
Model  23.  Electric,  in  good  condition,  complete  with 
posture  table,  used  less  than  one  year.  Can  make  very 
attractive  price  for  quick  sale. 

Any  member  who  wishes  to  secure  this  equipment 
can  secure  full  details  by  writing  the  Association.  In¬ 
quiries  will  be  referred  at  once  to  the  principal. 
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STOCK  SHORTAGES 

ARE  CAUSED  BY 

Dishonesty,  Carelessness  and  Lax  Supervision 

The  Following  Members  of  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Are  Profitably  Using 

Willinark  Service  System  To 

REDUCE  STOCK  SHORTAGES 

INCREASE  SALES  AND  PROFITS  IMPROVE  SERVICE  TO  THE  CUSTOMER 

PREVENT  DISHONESTY  STRENGTHEN  CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISION 


Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ackarmann  Bros.,  Elgin,  111. 

Adam,  J.  N.,  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Adams  Co..  O.  W.,  Augusta,  Maine 
AdasH  Flanigan  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Altman  &  Co.,  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alsiy,  Bigelow  &  Washburn,  Inc.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Atkim  i  Freund  Store,  Chicago,  III. 

C.  F.,  Co.,  Inc.,  Honiell,  N.  Y. 

Bacon  Co.,  F.  E.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Bailey  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
naiahcrirr  &  Co.,  L.,  Newau-k,  N.  J. 

Bear.  Charles  H.,  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Beattie  &  McGuire,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bdr  Bros.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Bergner  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ills. 

Blatt  Co.,  M.  E.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Bon  Marche  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Bon  Ton,  The,  Easton,  Pa. 

Boaton  Store,  Chicago,  HI. 

Boston  Store  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Btvam  Co.,  Wm.  G.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Burrows  &  Sanborn,  Inc..  Lytm,  Mass. 

I  Cailan,  Edward,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  Carson,  Pirie  &  Scott,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Conrad  St  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mams. 

Corcoran  St  Co.,  J.  H„  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Crawiord  Co.,  Jamen,  The,  Fostoria,  Ohio 

Crashy  Bros.  Co.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Croat  Dry  Goods  Co.,  The  Lawrence,  Mass. 

.  Deiiroth’s  Sons,  P.,  Harelton  Pa. 

IDewees  Co.,  B.  F.,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

Day  Brothers  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Downing-Locke  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Eaetman  Bros.  &  Bancroit,  PortlancL  Maine 
EDsworth  Store,  South  Bend  Ind. 

Emporium,  The,  Jackson,  Miss, 
i  Eaglaad  Bros.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

;  Fair  Dept.  Store,  The,  Chicago,  III. 

1  Field  Co.,  L.  H.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

FBtao's  Sons  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

{  Finley  Co.,  The,  Scrantoei,  Pa. 

fowler,  Dkk  dk  Walker,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

;  Frank  St  Seder,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

:  ftoooo  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Fnmr,  Robert,  Inc..  UHca,  N.  Y. 
Friedman-Springs  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

i  CamMe  Desmond  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WoArtUe  &  Campbell,  Mt.  Vemott, 

Geoung,  McArdle  &  Leeney,  Inc.,  White  Plakis, 
N.  Y. 

5?®®^  Brothers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Gimbsi  Bros..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Co,.  The  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bisset  &  Hcrflaml,  Inc.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Co..  E.  Paducah.  Ky. 
nabne  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Haile  Bros.  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Harvard  Bazar,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hearn  &  Son,  James  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Herpoisbeimer  &  Co.,  H.,  Uncoln,  Nebraska 
Hoenig  Swem  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Home  Co.,  Joseph,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hovey  Co.,  C.  F.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Iszard  Co.,  S.  F..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jonap  Co.,  H.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Jones  Store  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Joslin  Co.,  F.  N.,  Malden,  Mass. 

Kaufman  Strauss  Co.,  LdOuisvUle,  Ky. 

Kaufmann  &  Wolf,  Inc.,  Hammond.  Ind. 
Kenn.uNl  Pyle  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Kennington  Co.,  R.  E.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Klein's,  Peoria,  III. 

Knapp  Co.,  J.  W.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Koba^er,  H..  &  Sons,  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Krausmann's,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Kresge  Dept.  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Lamson  Brothers  Co.^  Toledo,  Ohio 
LaSalle  &  Koch,  Tc^^o,  Ohio 
Laubach  &  Sons,  Wm.,  Easton  Pa. 

Leslie  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Libby  Co.,  J.  R.,  Portland,  Maine 
Linn  &  Scruggs  D.  G.  &  Carpet  Co.,  Decatiu*, 
111. 

Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lord's,  Evanston  Ill. 

Lor«n  MUler  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Lytton,  Henry  C.,  &  Sons,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mabley  &  Cajww  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Macy  &  Co.,  R.  H.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Madigan  Brothers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Malley  &  Co.,  Edward,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mandelbaum  &  Sons,  J.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Manahan,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
MarshalLMatbeson  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Martins,  Brookbm,  N.  Y, 

Meis  Bros.  Danville,  111. 

Meyer  Lindorf  Co..  Newark,  Ohio 
MiUner  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  R.,  L3mchburg,  Va. 

Milner  &  Co.,  W.  L..  Toledo,  Ohio 
Minas  Edward  C.,  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind. 
Montgwnery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Morrissey,  Inc.,  M.  D.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Munger  &  Co.,  H.  G.,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
McCreery  A  Co..  James,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McCurdy  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McCutcheon  A  Co.,  James,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McKelvey  Co,.  G.  M.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Me  Whirr  Col,  R.  A.,  Fall  River  Mass. 
Macinnes  Co.,  John  C.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
N?mm  A  Son,  A  1.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nathan  A  Brothers.  M.,  Inc.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Newell,  John  H.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

O'Connor,  F.  P.,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

<^»*tlet  Co.,  Providence  R.  1. 

Ha!c  Co.,  J.  W.,  The,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

CAN  WE  SAY  MORE? 


Peck  Company,  B.,  Lewiston,  Maine 
Philbrick  Co.,  J.  W.,  Everett,  Mass. 

Pittston  Dry  Goods  Co.,  The,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Pogue  Co.,  H.  &  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Pomeroy’s.  Inc.,  Reding,  Pa. 

Porteous  Mitchell  &  Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Me, 
Prris  Store,  The,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Quackenbush  St  (^,  G.  V.  S.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Read  Co^  D.  M*.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rice  &  Co..  H.  E.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Rines  Brothers  Co.,  PortlancL  Maine 
Roberts  St  Co.,  John  A.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Robertson  Bros.  Co.,  So.  BencL  In^ 

Robinson  Co..  L.  W.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Rose  Co.,  S.  W.,  Tim,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saks  &  Co,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Saks  Herald  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Schunk  Co.,  A.  E.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Scranton  I>ry  Gocids  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Senter’s,  Brunswick,  Maine 
Sirgelbaum’s,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Sisson  Bros.,  Weldcm  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Shartenberg  St  Robinson  Co.,  New  Haven,  Cemn. 
Sheehan  Dean  &  Co..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Shepard  Stores,  Boston,  Mass. 

.Smiley  Co.,  Thomas.  The,  PortlancL  Maine 
Smith  Bros.  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

SnrJth  Co.,  Timothy,  Boston,  Mass. 

Spiesa  Co.,  Joseph  C..  Elgin,  III. 

Steam  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  O. 

Steinbach  Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Stern  Bros..  New  York,  N  Y. 

Stevens  &  Bros.,  Chic:ago,  III. 

Stewart  St  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Stonr  St  Thcmias.  Wheeling  W.  Va. 

Straus  Co.,  David,  Newark,  N.  J. 

St<8us  St  Louis  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Straus  St  Sons  Co..  Herman,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Strouas-Hirshberg  Co,,  Yocmgstown.  Ohio 
Sturtevant  Mdse.  Co.,  Zanesmie  Ohio 
Sutherland  Co.,  A.  B..  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Taylor,  Wm.  Sons  St  Co,.  ClevelancL  Ohio 
Tepper  Bros.,  PlainfiehL  N.  J. 

TMtke  Bros.  Dept.  Stores  Co..  The,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Tompkins  Dry  Goods  Co..  Middletovm.  N.  Y. 
Van  Allen.  John  D.,  &  Son.  Inc.,  Clinton.  Iowa 
Wallach  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ware  Corp..  Howard  R.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Watt  &  .ShancL  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Weiner,  Chas.,  &  Sons,  Lavrrence,  Mass. 
White  &  Co.,  R.  H..  BMton.  Mass. 

Wiests  St  Sons.  P..  York,  Pa. 

Willis,  G.  C.,  Champaign,  III. 

Wolf  St  Dessauer  Co.,  Fort  Wavne,  Ind. 
Wyckoff,  A.  B.,  Strwdsbure.  Pa. 

Yoiinker  Brothers.  Inc..  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Zollars.  David  St  Son,  Canton,  Ohio 


Without  Oblifjatinu  You  in  Any  Way.  Full  Particulars  and  a  Copy  of  Our  Interesting  Free  Booklet. 
“Human  Frailities"'  Will  Be  Mailed  A  <ui  Upon  Official  Request. 
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WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

The  Serz'ice  With  a  Conscience 

250  WEST  57tli  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Chicago  Cleveland  Detroit  Philadelphia  Boston 

Traveling  All  Over  All  The  Time  NOT  Working  on  a  Percentage  Basis 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Art  a  Factor  in  Better  Distribution 

(Continued  from  page  147) 


•If  we  view  the  picture  of  the  modern  home  and  the 
woman  in’ it,  we  will  remember  that  there  are  a  number 
of  elements  which  have  influenced  her  desire  for  beauty. 
Museums  and  their  work  must  be  counted  among  these 
forces.  The  Metro^xilitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York,  with  its  great  collection  and  its  varied  educational 
program,  gives  a  form  of  public  service  which  has 
direct  influence  upon  the  art  consciousness  of  designers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  teachers,  the  buying  public 
and  the  school  children  who  are  your  future  customers. 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent  conceived  and  developed  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  and  Mr.  Huger  Elliott  is  now  the 
Director  of  the  Educational  Work.  The  achievements 
of  the  Associate  in  Industrial  Research,  Mr.  Richard 
F.  Bach,  who  is  constantly  in  touch  with  designers  and 
manufacturers  and  their  problems,  are  well  known. 

Museum  Courses 

The  museum  courses,  known  as  Study-Hours  on 
Practical  Subjects,  have  been  of  special  interest  to  store 
p)eople.  The  Study-Hours  are  planned  to  show  people 
how  to  use  the  Museum  collections  and  to  give  direct 
help  in  the  problems  of  design  and  color  which  enter 
into  either  their  special  work  or  their  every-day  life. 
They  are  intended  for  people  of  various  interests;  for 
those  who  are  concerned  in  designing  and  manufac¬ 
turing,  in  buying  and  selling  well-designed  merchandise, 
for  teachers,  for  home-makers,  and  for  all  others  who 
are  interested  in  dignified  and  better  design  for  present 
day  use.  Illustrations  are  shown  from  the  Museum 
collections  and  from  current  stock  on  sale  in  the  shops, 
which  is  lent  by  merchants.  The  work  is  informal 
in  character,  practical  in  its  application,  and  is  developed 
with  constant  emphasis  upon  standards  of  discrimin¬ 


ation,  judgment  and  taste.  It  began  ten  years  ago  and 
has  grown,  step  by  step,  from  its  experimental  and  ek- 
mentar}'  beginnings  to  its  present  firmly  established 
and  rapidly  developing  growth.  Its  success  stamps  it 
as  a  needed  and  accepted  form  of  public  service  with 
many  possibilities  for  future  development. 

Novelty  in  Staples 

The  art  factor  in  retailing  is  as  varied  and  complex 
as  the  merchandise  offered  for  sale.  The  store  will 
always  have  in  stock  and  |)eople  will  always  be  looking 
for  both  novelties  and  staples.  But  the  thing  that  can 
be  counted  upon  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  keen 
merchant'  and  the.  alert  customer  is  the  novelty  in 
staples.  The  desire  for  beauty  is  a  vital,  living  force 
which  has  been  and  will  always  be  with  us.  Its  con¬ 
stantly  changing  expression  is  full  of  charm  and  sur¬ 
prise,  and  it  does  not  detract  from  its  dignity  nor  drag 
it  from  its  pedestal  to  say  that  it  is  a  “novelty  in 
staples”  ready  for  the  keen  merchant  to  distribute  and 
for  the  alert  customer  to  tise.  If  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  should  become  interested  in  the 
possibilities  of  this  desirable  possession,  what  next? 

It  is  easier  to  seize  an  idea,  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  and 
to  promote  interest  than  it  is  to  put  a  thing  into  work 
and  carry  it  through  to  the  finished,  successful  produd. 
“What  next”  means  patience,  perseverance  and  hard 
grilling  work.  It  means  finding  and  training  people  of 
ability  to  do  the  work.  But  if  your  strong  organization 
should  become  interested  to  give  serious  thought  and 
sustained  interest  to  this  force,  the  desire  for  beauty, 
art  would  then  be  not  only  a  factor  but  a  power  in 
the  lives  of  the  millions  of  people  whom  your  store 


Art  Requirements  in  Merchandising 

(Continued  from  page  149) 


meet  your  (Mr.  Consumer)  requirements,” — or,  better 
still,  “We  have  especially  sought  this  article  from  our 
own  American  manufacturers  to  satisfy  the  special  tastes 
of  our  clientele.”  To  be  sure  this  has  already  been 
worded  in  hundtrds  and  thousands  of  our  ads  but  sel¬ 
dom  backed  up  by  trained  art  judgment  in  the  buying 
or  by  an  art  knowledge  in  selling. 

Third.  The  Buyers,  other  executives  and  salesforce 
must  know  and  understand  those  essential  elements  that 
are  inherent  in  all  artistic  expression.  In  one  way  or 
another  every  human  individual  expresses  himself  every 
moment  of  his  life.  Beyond  that  a  few  project  their 
expressions  outside  of  themselves  most  beautifully  and 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  others.  These  few  we  call 
artists,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  realms  of  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  crafts,  costume  design,  interior  decor¬ 
ation,  poetry,  prose,  music,  manufacture,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  law,  medicine,  politics  and  other  fields  of  human 
activity.  Now  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are 


one  of  these  artists  or  not;  when  any  person  expresses 
himself  he  brings  together  for  that  outburst  a  variety 
of  elements  to  make  up  the  composite  whole.  The  ori) 
difference  betwen  you  and  the  artist  is  that  he  trains 
himself  to  do  it  beautifully  and  makes  a  profession  of 
it.  In  a  sense  we  are  all  artists. 

For  example,  to  start  this  day  each  one  of  us  grooms 
his  person,  adorns  his  body  with  clothing  and  perhaps 
cosmetics,  nourishes  his  system  with  food  and  presents 
an  appearance  that  in  each  case  is  a  peculiarly  charac¬ 
teristic  individual  expression.  Various  elements  go  to 
make  up  the  whole.  Each  one  of  us  consciously  or  other¬ 
wise  has  made  deliberate  use  of  these  elements.  The 
result  is  a  critically  controlled  objectification  of  our¬ 
selves  and  our  emotions.  We  are  all  in  this  sense  artists, 
for  these  elements  are  fundamental  to  all  art.  They  are 
simple,  easily  understood  and  quickly  applied.  Tlwy 
include  repetition,  adaptation,  alteration,  balance,  unity, 
coherence,  proportion,  sequence,  variety,  dominance, 
hue,  value,  chroma  or  intensity,  tone  rhythm,  scale  and 
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Attend  the  11th  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Retail  Delivery  Association 

Hotel  Sherman — Chicago — April  26-27-28-29 

t  Climb  Higher  Than  the  Driver  s  Seat  ”1 
See  How  Modern  Delivery  Ideas  JH ork  J 


^Cain  Topics  of  the  Sessions 

Motor  Truck  Maintenance  Wrapping  and  Packing 

(iarage  Shop  Equipment  Draw-back  System  of  Authorization 

Training  and  Selection  of  Drivers  VThicle  Painting 

for  Safety  and  Building  Goodwill  Warehousing  and  Delivery  Problems 

The  fNost  cotHp/cte  display  of  Delivery  EqaiptNenl^ 
Tracks^  etc, ,  ever  ex  hi  hi  ted  hy  manitfaeturers 

Tremendously  interesting  e.xhibits  by  members  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Delivery  Room  Layouts,  Systems  used  in  Delivery  Departments, 
Wrapping  and  Packing  e.xhibits  showing  different  methods  of  preparing 
merchandise  for  driver  handling. 


The  Annual  Banquet 

A  big  feature  of  the  Convention.  The 
program  provides  for  one  good 
speaker  and  plenty  of  entertainment. 
Don’t  miss  it! 


Inspection  Trips 

The  last  day  of  the  Convention  de¬ 
voted  to  inspection  of  Chicago  stores. 
A  great  opportunity  to  study  the 
newest  methods. 


Reduced  Fares  for  Delegates 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Reduced  Railway  Fares  for  delegates. 
This  means  the  round  trip  at  one  and  one-half  times  the  usual  one-way  fare. 
Watch  for  instructions  and  be  sure  to  get  certificates  when  you  buy  your  one¬ 
way  ticket  to  Chicago! 
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perhaps  a  few  others,  although  there  is  an  overlapping 
with  these  few. 

While  all  our  expressions  are  different  the  elements 
remain  the  same.  Whether  we  express  ourselves  beauti¬ 
fully  or  not  depends  wholly  upon  how  we  utilize  them. 
The  artist  is  trained  in  their  use  and  adds  to  it  his 
creative  instinct,  which  combines  them  in  new  and  de¬ 
lightful  arrangements,  and  an  artistic  production  is  the 
result.  Nature  establishes  the  laws  of  their  control  and 
Man  adapts  them  to  his  uses.  All  merchandi.se  involves 
these  same  elements  of  design  or  beauty,  but  the  results 
may  be  fine  or  less  line  depending  uix)n  the  ability  of  the 
producer  to  combine  them  within  Nature’s  guiding  laws. 
Good  taste  is  merely  wisdom  in  selecting  and  combining 
art-involved  objects  for  self-expression.  You  are 
dressed  in  taste  because  you  have  combined  with  su¬ 
preme  wisdom  the  elements  of  beauty,  both  in  the 
chosen  materials  you  wear  and  in  your  manner  of  wear¬ 
ing  them. 

The  third  Art  requirement  in  Merchandising,  then, 
is  a  well  understood  grasp  of  the  significance  and  use 
of  these  simple  elements  of  good  taste,  in  order  that 
the  buyer,  manager  or  salesman  may  himself  analyze 
the  merchandise  for  its  artistic  quality  and  purchase, 
display  and  .sell  it  from  that  standpoint. 

I  would  add  that  few  things  are  wholly  bad.  There 
are  some  good  points  to  be  found  in  most  everything. 

great  deal  depends  upon  where  and  how  a  thing  is 
to  be  used.  Even  a  Mother  Hubbard  wrapper  may  be 
ideal  in  a  stage  scene,  but  out  of  place  in  the  front  box. 
A  critical  analysis  of  merchandise  from  its  artistic 
appearance  does  not  necessarily  mean  bargain  counters 
or  no  stocking  at  all.  Rather  it  means  far  more  intelli¬ 
gent  buying  and  selling  and  greater  satisfaction  for 
the  consumer. 

Fourth.  Art  must  be  a  constant  handmaid  to  Adver¬ 
tising.  These  same  elements  remain  constant  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  and  it  should  be  the  everlasting 
effort  of  the  advertising  department  to  make  as  beauti¬ 
ful  an  appeal  through  this  medium  as  through  the 
merchandise  itself.  Beautiful  ads  carry  a  subtle  influ¬ 
ence  of  refined  taste,  and  the  public  loves  to  feel  that  it 
has  a  monopoly  on  this. 

Finally.  Art  in  Merchandising  naturally  carries  with 
it  the  beauty  of  window,  floor  and  counter  display. 
Far  more  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Art  is 
needed  here  in  a  great  number  of  our  stores  than  is 
displayed  at  present.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  field 
of  color.  The  public  likes  to  be  attracted ;  it  even  likes, 
I  fear,  to  be  shocked ;  but  it  resents  being  knocked  down. 

An  understanding  of  the  public  taste.  Art  analysis  in 
store  buying,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
beauty  for  all  employees,  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
design  in  advertising  and  artistic  display  sum  up  the 
Art  requirements  in  modern  Merchandising. 

And  what  of  the  future  ?  A  vast  amount  of  education 
must  be  done.  It  must  be  developed  upon  a  sound  edu¬ 
cational  basis.  Art  exi>erts,  with  sympathetic  enthusiasm 
toward  this  practical  field  of  Art,  must  be  trained  on  a 
high  professional  level.  Superficial  Art  courses  will 
never  produce  these  Art  experts.  More  Grace  Cornells 
must  be  raised,  and  men  should  enter  the  lists.  The 
things  to  be  taught  are  simple,  but  as  in  all  real  .\rt 
their  manipulation  and  application  are  a  life  job  calling 
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for  fine  intelligence,  willingness  to  work,  style  sense, 
technical  ability  and  sound  judgment. 

What  of  the  future?  I  predict  that  within  five  years}!  want  to 
the  stores  of  America  will  consider  their  Art.  or  Style, 

Expert  or  Advisor,  equal  in  importance  to  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  Art  will  be  required  in  the  training  of  buyers 
and  the  salesforce  in  all  our  progressive  retail  houses 


University  of  Pa.  Asks  Store  Jobs  for 
Wharton  School  Graduates 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  announces  that  in 
June  some  350  \\  harton  School  graduates  will  lie  seek¬ 
ing  openings  in  the  fields  in  which  they  have  specialized 
during  their  four  year  course  of  training  for  business. 
These  fields  include  Selling,  Production  ^Management, 
Advertising,  Accounting,  Employmetit  Management, 
Trans])ortation,  Inuwrting  and  Exporting,  Finance,  etc. 
These  men  come  from  all  .sections  of  the  country  and 
provide  a  reservoir  of  exceptionally  fine  human  materiai 
for  progressive  stores. 

Many  of  our  members  already  have  formed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  taking  a  certain  number  of  Business  School 
graduates  into  their  organizations  each  year.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  been  gratifying  in  most  cases.  Other  stores 
should  follow  this  leacl.  There  is  a  great  need  in  retail¬ 
ing  for  men  and  women  with  unusual  educatittnal  quali¬ 
fications  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  fill  it  than  to 
select  from  these  graduates  and  develop  their  latent 
abilities. 

Any  merchant  who  is  interested  in  forming  such  a 
contact  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  should  com¬ 
municate  with  Mr.  W.  R.  Hockenberry,  Wharton 
.School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  If  you  care  to  have  son*- 
one  from  your  store  interview  candidates  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  Hockenberry  will  make  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements. 
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Group  Research 

{Continued  from  page  151) 

lishment.  The  afternoon  of  that  day  is  devoted  to  the  i| 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  findings.  The  store 
proprietor  who  has  functioned  up  to  that  moment  as 
host  is  then  put  on  the  grill,  and  he  is  told  frankly  just 
what  nine  other  successful  merchants  think  of  his  store. 

It  isn’t  for  criticism  sake  but  for  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  of  what  the  merchants  think  of  their  stores, 
good  conditions  or  bad  conditions.  It  is  given  to  the 
merchant  without  any  frills,  right  across  the  table,  by 
men  he  knows  and  in  whose  judgment  he  has  confi¬ 
dence  and  it  is  material  advice  which  you  couldn’t  buy 
for  any  money,  because  you  couldn’t  employ  that  tyq* 
of  man. 

The  cost  of  membership  is  the  cost  of  whatever  ser¬ 
vice  and  expense  is  required,  by  each  group,  propor-  H 
tioned  equally  between  the  stores  in  the  group.  The 
approximate  expense  of  a  group  is  $400  or  $500  a 
month.  If  ten  stores  a  month  are  operated  the  cost  is 
usually  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars.  .A  group 
won’t  cost  as  much  as  four  to  five  hundred,  dejjend- 
ing  on  how  many  departments  are  typical  of  the  group, 
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depending  on  how  far  the  group  stores  are  located 
away  from  the  headquarters  or  how  much  detail  they 
want  to  go  into.  Some  groups  won’t  go  into  any  more 
than  an  exchange  of  statistics  or  experiences ;  other 
groups  will  go  into  other  things  I  have  mentioned — 
personnel,  selling  plans,  anything  they  want.  But  re- 
niember  the  extent  of  each  group’s  activities  is  set  by 
that  group.  I  his  can  be  expanded  as  much  as  necessary. 

The  Association’s  service  in  this  regard  is  that  in  the 
i  first  place  it  directs  the  group,  and  in  the  second  place, 

-  it  supplies  to  tliat  group  whatever  outside  expert  service 
i  is  asked  for.  For  instance,  if  the  expert  advisor  from 
the  outside  is  required  in  the  group  the  Association  will 
I  go  to  that  man  and  arrange  with  him  to  sit  in  on  that 
!  group  and  supply  the  service  that  they  want. 

This  plan  fur  group  activity  has  been  perfected 
steadily  till  we  are  ready  now  to  give  this  service  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  operation  of  the  groups  operated  under  the 
X.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  and  these  groups  are  now  forming. 
They  have  several  stores  in  them,  and  we  are  ready  to 
start  the  activities  as  soon  as  the  convention  is  out  of 
the  way  and  as  soon  as  we  can  get  enough  stores  of  a 
^  particular  type  to  justify  the  expense  of  a  group,  be- 
*  cause  you  know  each  group  costs  the  same  regardless 
of  the  number  of  stores  in  it.  Whenever  the  stores  of 
:  the  same  tyi)e  in  their  own  opinion  have  enough  mem- 
I  krs  to  start,  we  will  start, 

I  The  value  of  membership  depends  entirely  upon  how 
f  much  you  put  into  the  work.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  a 
store  member  of  any  well  conducted  research  group 
ever  drops  out. 


Lastly,  membership  in  a  research  group  provides  that 
confidence  in  planning  which  comes  from  knowledge  of 
just  what  you  are  shooting  at  and  how  nearly  you  are 
liitting  your  target. 

Stores  Offered  for  Skle  or  Kent 

The  Association  has  been  advised  of  two  store  proper¬ 
ties  which  their  owners  wish  to  rent  (in  one  case  the 
store  building  also  is  offered  for  sale).  The  details  are 
as  follows : 

KATONAH,  N.  Y. — Dry  goods  and  men’s  furnishings  ston 
occupying  first  floor  of  three  story  building.  Size  of  lot,  32  x 
92;  size  of  main  building,  28  x  40;  size  of  store  26  x  52. 
Concrete  floor  basement  under  main  building ;  two  upper  floors 
occupied  as  apartments.  The  selling  price  is  $20,000.  Kent  for 
entire  building,  $2,000.  Owner,  who  wishes  to  move  to  another 
city,  states  that  there  is  a  real  opportunity  for  a  live  retailer  to 
operate  a  modern  business,  as  the  community  now  depends  upon 
small  dry  go<xls  stores  with  incomplete  stocks,  although  it  is 
being  educ.ited  to  modern  methods  by  chain  groceries,  etc. 
People  now  shop  to  some  extent  in  larger  towns  nearby. 

TUSCUMBIA,  .\LA. — Mcxlern  store  building  in  heart  of 
Muscle  Shoals  district.  Location  said  to  be  excellent.  En¬ 
trances  on  two  main  streets.  Combined  frontage  88  feet. 
Wishes  to  rent. 

Anyone  interested  in  further  details  of  these  propo¬ 
sitions  should  communicate  w’ith  the  .Association.  Their 
inquiries  will  be  referred  to  the  principals  without  de¬ 
lay.  (It  is  understood  that  the  Association  presents  the 
above  information  on  the  authority  of  the  holders  of 
these  properties  and  assumes  no  responsibility  for  their 
statements  as  quoted  al)ove. ) 
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YyTHEN  you  buy  style  merchandise,  select  and 
pay  for  the  original  creations  of  leading 
fabric  mills  how  can  you  be  sure  that  you  actually 
get  these  genuine  fabrics  in  the  finished  garments? 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  free  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  a  method  which  protects  you  from  substitu¬ 
tion — intentional  or  unintentional. 


But  you  garment  buyers  who  are  honestly 
striving  to  give  the  public  good  fabrics  in 
your  garments  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  see  to  it  that 
you  know  the  truth  about  the  fabrics  used. 

Positive  identification  of  worthy  fabrics  from  the 
mill  through  all  trade  channels  is  assured  by  the 
use  of  the  Watch  Dog  Fabric  Identification  Device. 


IVrtte  for  Booklet  ”B” 

WATCH  DOG  FABRIC  IDENTIFICATION  CO. 

230  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Ashland  6^26 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  m  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  folloxving  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


COLOR  SPECIALIST 

Desires  to  inaugurate  Color  Service  Bureau  in  some  store 
interested  in  the  idea,  which  bureau  could  give  advice  to 
customers  on  matters  ranging  from  proper  rouge  color  to  a 
complete  new  decorative  scheme  for  the  home — yet  a  bureau 
which  should  be  of  more  value  within  the  store  organization 
in  training,  merchandisiiig,  advertising  and  display.  Has  had 
thorough  scientific  training  in  research  laboratory  work  and 
direct  contact  with  outside  practical  views  on  color  problems. 
C-27-L 

EXECUTIVE 

Young  man.  college  trained.  Ten  years  business  experience, 
last  five  of  which  were  in  the  retail  field.  Experienced  in  analy¬ 
sis  of  finanacial  and  operating  statements,  accounting  method^ 
planning  of  merchandise  and  operating  budgets,  layouts,  re¬ 
search  and  systems,  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  personnel 
problems  and  merchandising.  Married.  C-27-2. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Young  man  whose  experience  as  assistant  superintendent 
and  general  superintendent  with  three  large  department  stores 
includes  expense  control,  personnel,  training,  employing,  con¬ 
trol  of  all  service  divisions,  maintenance  of  building,  and 
equipment  and  layout.  Desires  new  connection  for  satisfactory 
reason.  Under  forty;  married;  splendid  recommendation  from 
previous  employers.  C-27-3. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

OKI  enough  to  have  mature  judgment,  young  enough  to 
have  vision,  experienced  enough  to  put  into  operation  modern 
store  methods  in  the  larger  type  of  department  store.  Is  in¬ 
terested  in  an  opening  as  assistant  general  manager,  general 
superintendent,  or  service  manager.  Well  educated  and  well 
trained  in  the  most  up-to-date  methods  now  used  where  ex¬ 
pense  and  service  are  factors  in  volume.  At  present  employed 
along  above  lines,  is  well  paid  and  happy,  but  is  seeking 
larger  opportunities  for  the  future.  C-27-4. 

IMPORT  MANAGER 

At  present  with  large  popular-price  metropolitan  store. 
Seeking  connection  with  high  class  organization  which  would 
afford  wider  field  for  imports.  C-27-5. 

MERCHANDISER 

Formerly  basement  manager  and  buyer  for  medium-size 
store  in  middle  west.  Well  recommended.  Write  for  further 
particulars.  C-27-6. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Considered  good  executive  and  initiator,  a  constructive  build¬ 
er  of  volume  with  prestige  and  prestige  with  a  profit.  Fam¬ 
iliar  with  practically  all  departments  and  phases  of  retailing. 
A  thorough  merchandiser  who  knows  also  the  fine  points  of 
sales  promotion.  Highest  references.  C-27-7. 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced  in  employing,  training  and  supervision  of  em¬ 
ployes.  Formerly  with  well-known  middle  west  and  southern 
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department  stores.  Holds  Master’s  Degree  from  Ri 

Bureau  for  Retailing  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. _ 

qualify  as  training  director,  personnel  director  or  employimi 
manager.  Prefers  to  locate  in  south  or  southwest.  C-27-i 


SALES  PROMOTION  &  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR 

Man  of  noteworthy  accomplishments  as  a  retail  busiam 
builder  is  open  for  a  connection  with  a  department  or  !u|| 
specialty  store,  either  in  or  out  of  New  York  City,  as  direeli 
of  publicity.  Stands  high  in  the  retail  business  as  an  adv*. 
tising  man  and  merchandiser  and  as  a  sound  promotor  of 
Has  background  of  several  years  as  advertising  manager  of 
one  of  New  York’s  leading  department  stores  and  has  succcMi 
fully  served  other  stores  as  special  advertising  and  mere'  _ 
ing  counsel.  His  record  will  stand  the  closest  scrutiny.  C-2?^ 
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